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DiAB  Sib: 

This  biographj  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ex- 
plorers of  the  American  wildemeas  ia  dedicated  to  yon, 
by  whose  exertionfl^  and  those  of  year  co-laborers,  in  the 
great  -work  cS  internal  improrement,  many  of  thoee  hideous 
soUtodeB  first  visited  by  De  Soto  and  his  companions  hare 
been  oonverted  to  scenes  of  commercial  prosperity,  and 
made  the  dwelling-plaoea  of  myriads  of  civilized,  indns- 
trions,  and  happy  people.  Though  I  have  ventured  to 
qnestioQ  the  dainis  of  some  of  the  discoverers  and  oon- 
qnerors  of  America  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  mankind, 
1  am  ready,  at  all  times,  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of 
thoee  men  by  whose  peaoeM,  humane,  and  patriotic  efforts 
the  gloomy  forest  and  the  san-scorohed  prairie  have  been 
constrained  to  give  place  to  the  cultivated  field,  the  thriv- 
ing village,  and  the  populous  city.  In  my  estimation,  the 
oonqneBt  of  an  empire  is  a  less  glorious  work  than  the 
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of  my  rcsj)ect, — wishing  thereby  to  expres, 
concurrence  with  all  that  the  Public  has  to 
'  favor.  If  this  oiler ing  were  ten  times  more  ' 
1  signilicant  than  it  is,  it  would  more  full^ 
ly  express  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 

THE   AUTHC 

DBLPHiA,  July  10th,  1858. 


INTRODUCTION. 


That  strange  and  exciting  event,  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  seems  to  have  stimulated  the  imaginatioQa  of  all  the 
earliest  writers  of  American  history.  To  them  America 
was  a  land  of  wonders,  and  their  accounts  of  it  were  cor- 
reqwndingly  marrelons.  Several  other  canBes,  which  I  am 
about  to  explain,  have  oonspired  to  oast  a  shadow  of  doubt 
and  suspicion  on  the  records  of  the  disoovery  and  conquest 
of  a  large  portion  of  this  continent.  In  all  American  his* 
toriea,  there  is  an  obvious  disposition  to  magnify  the  merits 
and  achievements  of  those  men  who  firdt  established  an 
interconrse  between  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres, 
and  brought  one  half  of  the  world  into  subjection  to  the 
other. 

The  Spaniards  claim  the  disoovery  and  conquest  c^ 
America  as  one  of  their  national  triumphs;  and  they  have 
certainly  endeavored  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Like  Julius 
C^SAR,  they  are  the  chroniclers  of  their  own  exploits;  and 
that  taste  for  self-glorification,  or  rhodomontade,  which  is 
presumed  to  be  one  of  their  national  characteristics,  has,  in 
this  instance,  been  indulged  to  an  unlimited  extent.  The 
Spanish  historians  have  supplied  us  with  copious  accounts 
of  the  actions  of  their  countrymen  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
other  parts  of  America;  but  the  slightest  examination  of 
this  registry  will  convince  us  that  much  of  it  has  been 
I  (1) 


ther  than  the  testimony  of  the  witness.     We  a 

to  the  inadvertence  rather  than  to  the  candor  of 
for    any   fact   which    could    injuriously   affec 
ion  of  tbeir  favorite  heroes,  or  tarnish  the  hone 
>f  the  Spanish  nation, 

errors  and  faults  of  the  Spanish  hiatoriaiiA 
apologists  and  imitators  among  some  of  the 
■  and  gifted  writers  of  our  own  country.  Mr.  W 
Ihvino  uses  the  following  language  with  refe 
ONio  DE  Herrbba,  wlio  flourished  about  the  end  (. 
th  century,  and  whose  "  General  History  of  the 

is  the  principal  source  from  which  all  later  wi 
rawn  tbeir  accounts  of  the  first  Spanish  explorj 
itlement  of  America.  "  Herrera,"  says  Mr.  Ibv 
leen  censured  for  flattering  his  nation,  exalting 
f  hia  countrymen,  and  softening  and  concealing  1 
a.  But  there  is  nothing  very  serious  in  this  aoc 
3r  to  illustrate  the  glories  of  hia  nation  is  one  of 

offices  of  the  historian."*     This  remark  of  our  m 

i  American  autiior  does  not  give  us  a  very  exi 

hia  literary  ethics ;  but,  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 

may   be   excused    for  his    misapprehension    of 

i  privileges.     I   have  always  entertains 
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ons  falsifications  of  GARax.ASSO  de  la  Vsqa,  another  Spanish 
writer,  to  whom  the  compilers  of  American  history  ore 
indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  their  materials,  though  hie 
want  of  veracity  has  never  been  a  matter  of  doubt  or  dispute. 
The  author  of  the  "Conqnest  of  Peru"  speaks  approvingly  of 
this  writer's  tendency  to  amplify  and  embellish  the  meagre 
details  of  history ;  as  if  it  were  desirable  to  make  a  truthi'ul 
narrative  attractive  by  arraying  it  in  the  garb  of  romance. 
I  fear  that  the  unnatural  mixture  of  the  true  and  false, 
which  has  been  practiced  by  some  Spanish  and  American 
historiographers,  will  make  it  almost  impossible  for  posterity 
to  distinguish  between  the  veritable  records  of  past  events 
and  the  flimsy  inventions  of  the  sentimental  novelist.  While 
engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  this  book,  I  have  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  inconveniencoa  and  embarrassments 
which  the  fanciful  writers  just  spoken  of  have  entailed  upon 
their  successors.  The  most  troublesome  part  of  my  task 
has  been  the  separation  of  the  facts  of  history  from  the 
fabrications  of  the  historian;  and  in  this  winnowing  opera- 
tion I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  been  always  suc- 
cessful. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  some  of  the  most  valuable 
and  authentic  records  of  events  connected  with  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  America  are  still  locked  up  in  the  Spanish 
libraries.  The  publication  of  these  tell-tale  manuscripts 
has  been  interdicted,  as  we  are  informed,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Among  the.se  unpublished  writings  there  is  an  entire  his- 
tory of  America,  i'rom  the  discovery  to  the  year  iri2'>,  by 
Dartholojiew  Las  Casas,  Bishop  of  Chiapa.  This  truly  great 
man  was  a  coteniporary  of  the  principal  explorers  and 
conquerors  of  America,  and  he  derived  many  of  his  facts 
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from  personal  observation.  He  was  unquestionably  a  true 
and  faithful  witness;  and  on  that  very  account,  as  it  is 
supposed,  his  writings  were  suppressed,  as  they  contained 
much  which  was  offensive  to  government  and  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  the  men  who  took  a  part  in  the  American 
crusade.  A  few  extracts  from  the  works  of  Las  Casas  have 
appeared  in  print ;  and  to  this  circumstance  I  am  indebted 
for  some  of  those  examples  of  Spanish  superstition  and 
barbarity  which  I  have  introduced  into  this  volume.  Thirty 
books  of  OviEDo's  history,  and  many  other  writings  illus- 
trative of  American  antiquities,  are  likewise  included  among 
the  unpublished  treasures  of  Spanish  literature. 

Several  American  authors,  among  whom  were  Messrs. 
Prescott  and  Irving,  were  permitted  to  examine  these  im- 
portant records.  In  view  of  the  superior  opportunities  of 
those  gentlemen,  I  have  been  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the 
jealous  Helena : 

"How  happy  somo  o'er  other  some  can  be!" 

But  every  feeling  of  discontent  vanished  when  I  discovered 
how  little  advantage  my  highly- favored  countrymen  gained 
from  their  inspection  of  those  secluded  manuscripts.  Mr. 
Irvixg  assures  us  that  they  contain  much  which  would 
elucidate  some  very  obscure  passages  of  American  history;* 
but  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Prkscott  has  made  any  important 
addition  to  this  department  of  useful  knowledge.  All  that 
is  valuable  in  the  writings  of  these  gentlemen  might  have 
been  gathered  from  printed  books  in  the  libraries  of  America. 
It  was  useless  for  them  to  gain  access  to  the  penetralia  of 


*  Inring'i  "  Colambus  and  hi*  Companions."    Appendix.     Artiole  Lot  Ca»a», 
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the  temple,  wh&n  all  the  truths  they  desired  to  have  could 
have  beea  found  ia  the  portico. 

As  a  biography  of  Feedinasd  de  Soto  muat  necessarily 
include  a  considerable  portion  of  American  history,  I  have 
sought  for  information  at  the  same  fountains  where  some 
of  oar  most  eminent  history  writers  have  obtained  their 
supplies.  But  I  have  claimed  the  privilege  of  an  American 
citizen  by  having  opinions  of  my  own,  and  daring  to  ex- 
press them  even  when  they  appear  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  statements  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  my 
country.  If  this  is  presumption,  I  hope  it  will  be  some 
extenuation  of  the  fault  to  offer  the  moat  substantial  his- 
torical evidences  in  support  of  my  peculiar  hypothesou 
Whenever  I  venture  to  contradict  the  declarations  of  a  high 
authority,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  that  a  still  higher  au- 
thority will  justify  and  sastain  me  in  the  contradiction. 

The  falsiSeation  of  historical  records  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  peculiarity  of  Spanish  writers,  for  others  have  been 
detected  in  the  same  practice.  If,  as  Ur.  Ievinq  asserts,  a 
Spanish  author  is  excusable  for  glorifying  his  nation,  and 
exalting  the  characters  and  actions  of  his  countrymen,  at 
the  expense  of  truth,  his  violent  amor  patrice,  I  suppose,  is 
the  plea  of  justification.  But  this  defense  is  certainly  not 
avtulable  for  the  American  citizen  who  re-echoes  the  extrava- 
gant panegyrics  which  the  Castilian  scribes  have  pronounced 
on  the  great  men  of  their  nation.  The  Spaniards  may  be 
adepts  in  the  manufacture  of  heroes,  but  the  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  our  own  countrymen  in  that  branch  of  business  is 
unapproachable.  Several  of  the  Spanish  heroes  have  been 
manifestly  improved,  or  rOgilded  as  it  were,  by  passing 
through  the  hands  of  our  American  artists.  I  have  do 
inclination  to  try  my  skill  in  such  ingenious  but  very  cen- 
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idmirer       ^^ 


surable  operations;  for  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  admirer 
of  that  phase  of  heroism  which  can  be  aaaociated  with  the 
lowest  forms  of  depravity  and  crime.  Admitting  that  the 
ability  to  make  a  Bhining  character  of  the  worst  possible 
material  may  be  an  evidence  of  genius  or  superior  literary 
tact,  I  am  still  permiaded  that  such  unnatural  perversions 
are  eminently  mischievous.  It  is  bad  enough  for  novel 
writers  to  display  their  portraitures  of  amiable  and  admirable 
villains,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  all  the 
distinctions  between  good  and  evil ;  but  it  is  absolutely  hor- 
rifying to  see  genuine  history  bo  distorted  as  to  exhibit  the 
hlackest  and  most  £endlike  male&ctors  in  the  guise  of  angels 
or  demigods. 

Comparing  Fkrmnand  dk  Soto  with  those  of  his  com- 
patriots who  took  a  part  in  tiie  subjugation  of  the  American 
tribes,  we  may  truly  say  of  him,  perhaps,  that 


All  the  good  and  noble  qualities  which  are  claimed  for  him 
in  these  pages  are  ascribed  to  him  by  his  cotemporary  his- 
torians. But  it  has  been  no  part  of  my  design  to  represent 
him  as  a  model  of  human  perfection.  I  have  merely  en- 
deavored to  render  him  that  justice  and  due  appreciation 
which  some  writers,  who  have  been  too  intent  on  the  exalta- 
tion of  more  unworthy  objects,  have  denied  him.  In  the 
relation  of  De  Soto's  travels  and  adventures,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  be  as  truthful,  at  least,  as  my  authorities.  In  all 
matters  of  historical  importance,  I  have  made  a  somewhat 
elaborate  search  after  the  truth,  when  it  appeared  to  lie  far 
beneath  the  surface.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  have  ex- 
amined many  antique  tomes,  and  availed  myself  of  every 
other   source   of  intelligence   which  was  witliin   my   reach. 
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On  the  score  of  reracity,  I  think  thia  Life  of  De  Soto  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  other  book  which  profeasea  to 
give  an  account  of  the  Spanish  operations  in  America ;  and 
there  ia  nothing  very  boastful  in  this  assumption,  for  much 
of  the  early  history  of  America — even  when  it  has  all  the 
amendments  and  elucidations  of  our  latest  authors  —  is 
scarcely  less  obscure,  enigmatical,  and  fabulous  than  the 
most  ancient  records  of  Greece  or  Egypt. 

Before  I  finish  these  introductory  remarks,  it  may  be 
proper  for  me  to  disavow  any  intention  to  disparage  the 
literary  merits  of  several  cotemporary  authors  who  are 
mentioned  in  different  parts  of  thia  volume.  My  negation 
of  some  of  their  statements  must  be  considered  as  a  matter 
of  necessity ;  for  when  any  material  difference  appears  be- 
tween their  narratiTes  and  mine,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
explain  the  cause  of  my  disagreement  with  saoh  eminent 
aatborities,  otherwise  my  own  reracity  might  justly  be 
called  in  question.  Tf  I  fail  to  show  wherein  they  are  mis- 
taken, I  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  error  is  on  my  own 
side.  It  sboold  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  no  imputa- 
tion gainst  the  abilities  or  learning  of  an  author,  to  charge 
lum  with  a  misstatement  of  focts.  Faults  of  this  kind  are 
o&ea.  the  result  of  indolence,  or  of  an  excessive  activity 
of  imagination;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  most  ingenious 
and  brilliant  historians  are  sometimes  the  least  reliable.  In 
view  of  all  the  difficulties  which  attend  this  branch  of  lite- 
rary toil,  I  am  well  prepared  to  excuse  the  faults  and 
blemiahea  of  my  co-laborers,  feeling,  as  I  do,  that  my  own 
imperfections  may  stand  greatly  in  need  of  the  same  kind 
of  merciful  forbearance. 

FHUJkDXLFHIA,  July  10,  1S5S. 
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MtH  Of  91  8i»o~«]l  MKntuei— HI  18.  PATBonziD  nr 
omnrr  pn>so  arus  d'i  atila — Bi  falls  ih  lots  ima 

THE  COTTNT'S  BBAVnrVh  DAHaHTBR,  ISABELLA — HE  DBMABDS 
HKR  IK  MAKBUQB,  AVD  IS  BCOBMFDLLT  BBPDL3ED  BT  HKR 
RBLATIOHS — THB  COUNT  HAKBS  A  DISCOTEBT  WHICH  LEADS 
TO  PLAKS  OF  VEHOEAKCS — DE  SOTO  RBS0LTK6  TO  TIBIT  THE 
HXW  irOBLD — HIB  LIFX  IB  SNDANaSBED  BT  DE  ATILA'b 
HACHINATIOSB.      [a.  D.  1500-1519.] 

In  the  early  history  of  the  femous  cavalier,  whose 
Tomantic  and  almost  incredible  adventures  we  are  about 
to  record,  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  much  that 
is  mysterious  in  his  subsequent  conduct.  Many  actions 
ascribed  to  De  Soto  appear  to  be  strangely  inconsistent 
■with  the  general  character  of  the  man.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  one  who  possessed  so  much  chivalric  feeling, 
and  BO  many  estimable  qualities,  could  become  the  volun- 
tary subordinate  and  coadjutor  of  that  ignoble  swine- 
herd and  merciless  bandit,  Francis  Pizarro.  We  are 
leasonably  surprised  to  find  a  brave  soldier,  a  courteous 
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^ntlfiiiiui,  and  a  steadfest  believer  in  the  Cliristian 
religion,  (iis  Do  Soto  certainly  was,)  associating  with 
robbers  and  assassins,  participating  in  numerous  deeds 
of  ruffianly  violence  and  criminal  atrocity,  and  devoting 
all  his  energies  to  the  accompUshraent  of  designs,  the 
mag^iitude  and  boldness  of  which  can  offer  no  excuse 
for  their  cruelty  and  injustice. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  narrative,  we  present  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  lasting  effect  which  may  be 
produced  on  a  man's  character  and  conduct  by  a  single 
incident  of  his  early  life.  From  a  cause  apparently  so 
inatlequate  may  proceed  those  generous  impulses  which 
make  one  individual  the  benefactor  of  his  race,  or  those 
stem  resolves  which  conduct  another  into  scenes  of 
tnrbidence  and  peril,  impelling  him,  perhaps,  to  the 
perpetration  of  deeds  which  may  render  his  existence 
miserable  and  his  memory  infamous.  In  the  case  of  De 
Soto,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  early  disappointment  pro- 
duced that  mental  bias  which  made  liim  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  connected  him  with  many  transactions  which 
the  sober  judgment  of  mankind  must  condemn. 

Ferdinand  de  Soto,  according  to  the  most  reliable 
accounts,*  was  bom  in  the  year  1500,  at  a  Spaiiish  town 

*  Both  Herrera  and  Garcilasso  assert  that  he  was  born  at  Villa- 
niteva  de  Sarcarrota,  but  we  hare  adopted  the  statement  of  the 
Portuguese  narrative  ns  more  probable.  We  find  that  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, (Hist,  of  United  States,  Voi.  I..  Cli.  2,)  likewise  gives  a 
preference  to  (be  Portuguese  authority,  by  making  Xeres  the  birth- 
place of  l)c  Soto. 
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attsA.  Sam,  in  the-  pwvinoa  <d  Brtnaadms,  fimif 
■OliKMidiaffia&iML  Both  of  hiipoieiito  were  aUiMlt 
lif  comngnBitr,  nA  finnlies  cf  the  hi^iert  lank  s^^ 
Oe  BeU%  of  S^Mi^  tet  like  many  other  peEiani  a§ 
anptacMfei^_prateBiionB,ift  ibst  uwuLryv  the^  cndsitA 
mne of  tibe iaoranenieiioei of  puvuLlji ;  audit  ia  xcpcntat 
il^tt,  fin  want  of  peooniaKy  ne^«,  tii^  were  tmabfe  to 
gne  Aaac  mamWofsti.  efacatjcn.  Bn^ at  the  age  alf> 
aevenleea,  Fexdiomd  attocted  the  fitTOzaUe  notioe  oi: 
I^n  Axias  4e  Avih,*  Goant  of  Pnfip  en  BoatiD;  fejr 
wbon  aasiBtanoe  the  yoong  De  Soto  was  enabled  to  vpend 
six  yeaxs  at  one  of  the  Spanish  universities.  While  pur- 
suing his  literaiy  studies,  he  gave  due  attention  to  those 
manly  exerdses,  fencing,  horsemanship,  &c.,  which,  at 
that  penod,  were  classed  among  the  necessary  accom- 
plishments of  a  Spanish  gentleman.  De  Soto  possessed 
aeveral  natural  advant^;es, — a  tall  and  well-formed  per- 
son, great  muscular  vigor,  untiring  activity,  and  a  daunt- 
less spirit ;  all  of  which  prepared  him  for  the  acquisition 
of  those  soldierly  arts  which  were  so  highly  esteemed  by 
his  countrymen — for  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time,  were 
the  most  warlike  people  in  Europe.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  youthful  Ferdinand  was  soon  regarded  as 
one  who  was  likely  to  become  the  mirror  of  contempo- 
rary knighthood.     At  tournaments  and  other  military 

*  This  Spanish  nobleman  is  often  spoken  of  bj  the  historians  of 
his  UniM.  His  name  is  sometimes  written  Pedrariua,  and  sometimes 
Dacilla:  hot  Its  correct  form  is  that  given  in  the  test. 
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disjiltiys,  liis  chivalrous  talents  shone  out  with  unriva] 
lustre,  oxcitiiif^  the  envy  of  many  cavaliers  of  the  highest 
rank  and  the  admiration  of  innumerable  ladies.  The 
attentions  of  tlie  latter  became  troublesome  to  De  Soto, 
who,  at  that  time,  appeared  to  be  quite  insensible  to  tho 
fiiscinations  of  the  sex. 

On  his  return  fi^ni  the  university,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Saragossa,"  he  was  received,  with  many  demonstra- 
tions of  friendship,  by  his  patron,  Don  Pedro  de  Avila, 
who  admitted  him  into  his  own  family,  and  for  awhile 
treated  him  more  like  a  son  than  a  dependant.  ^Vhile 
Ue  Soto  was  at  Saragossa,  Don  Pedro,  by  means  of  his 
great  influence  at  the  Spanish  court,  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Darion.  He  began  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  that  office  in  the  year  1514, — having  em- 
barked at  St,  Lucar,  and  landed  in  America  with  a 
retinue  of  more  than  two  thousand  persons,-}-  including 
many  noble  cavaliers,  a  large  body  of  common  soldiers, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Dominicim  friars.  After 
an  absence  of  five  years,  during  wliich  time  he  acquired 
unenviable  celebrity,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter,  he  returned  to  Spain,  in  order  to  arrange  his 
domestic  affairs,  preparatory  for  his  longer  residence  in 
America.  Thus  it  happened  that  De  Soto  and  Don 
Pedro  met  together  at  the  castle  of  the  latter,  near  tlie 

•  Costillo.  Hidftlg.  Esp.,  Chap.  vii. 

f  Oviedo.,  Lib.  ii.,  Cap.  vii.;  "  Irviiig's  CompnnioiiR  of  Colambas," 
Chap.  XV. 
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dty  of  Batlajoz.  Wtile  De  A^ila  was  makms;  prc^pora- 
tion  for  his  return  to  America,  Ue  Soto  continued  to 
reside  with  his  patron,  to  whom,  in  various  ways,  he 
made  liimsclf  extremely  useful.  But,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  months,  Ferdinand  surprised  Count  de  A^ila, 
Iwyoiid  measure,  by  proposing  to  marry  Donna  Isabella 
Bovadilla,  the  count's  second  daughter.  This  young 
laily  was  now  in  her  sixteenth  year.  She  had  lately 
been  presented  at  C'ourt,  where  her  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  her  various  accompUshments,  excited  universal  ad- 
nuxotitHi  and  coubcxI  her  to  be  sought  m  marriage  by 
eeveial  young  noblemen  of  the  highest  grade,  one  of 
whom  was  nearly  related  to  Royalty  itself. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  regard  De  Soto  as  one 
who  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  bounty,  Don  Pedro 
de  Avila  would  have  been  little  more  surprised  if  a 
common  b^^ar  had  aspired  to  an  alliance  with  his 
fiunily.  The  proposition  of  De  Soto,  indeed,  seemed 
too  absurd  to  excite  the  count's  anger ;  and  the  man- 
ner of  Don  Pedro's  reiitsal  was  more  contemptuoxts  than 
K8«it5iL  But  he  began  to  consider  the  matter  in  a 
very  different  light  a  few  days  after,  when  a  faithful 
duenna,  who  had  Isabella  in  charge,  communicated  to 
him  the  startling  intelligence,  that  the  young  lady  not 
only  reciiffocated  De  Soto's  affection,  but  had  de- 
clared her  resolution  to  retire  into  a  convent  rather  than 
to  become  the  wife  of  any  other  person. 

The  rage  of  Dtm  Pedro  now  became  uiigovemable ; 
and,  as  he  was  a  man  of  a  fierce  and  pitiless  dispo- 
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Hition,*  he  took  measures  to  have  De  Soto  assassinated. 
But  reflectinfj  that  the  females  of  his  country  are  often 
driven  to  acts  of  desjieration  when  crossed  in  tlie  affairs 
of  love,  he  hesitated  to  carry  out  his  murderous  inten- 
tions, lest  his  daughter  should  avenge  the  death  of  her 
lo^er  by  sacrificing  herself.  This  apprehension  caused 
him  to  dissemble  his  wrath,  and  to  preserve  a  show 
of  kindness  to^vard  the  object  of  his  resentment. 

In  tlie  meanwhile,  De  Soto,  observing  that  all  the 
relations  of  Isaljella,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
his  presumptuous  application  for  her  hand,  behaved 
toward  him  ivith  an  appearance  of  contemptuous  pity, 
began  to  consider  what  constituted  his  unworthiness  in 
their  estimation.  His  lineage  was,  in  no  respect,  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Count  de  Avila  himself,  as  he  was 
entitled,  by  the  rules  of  Spanish  heraldry,  to  admis> 
sion  into  the  noble  order  of  Santiago.  lie  ])osscssed  the 
education,  the  manners,  and  all  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions of  a  gentleman,  and  he  bore  a  moral  cliaractet 
which,  at  tliat  time,  was  without  a  blemish.  Why  then 
was  he  scornfully  repulsed  by  this  family  with  which  he 
sought  an  alliance?  The  sole  cause  of  his  rejection  was 
too  evident  to  be  mistaken.  He  discovered  that  poverty 
was  the  only  obstacle  to  his  happiness  and  respectability ; 
and  having  pondered  on  this  discovery  with  much  bit- 

*  This  account  of  Do  Arila  is  confirmed  by  various  niithorities. 
Tide  Herrern,  Dec.  ii.  Lib.  ii. ;  Oviedo,  Hist.  Ind.,  Chap.  8 ;  Irvicg's 
"ColuraboB  and  his  Companions,"  Chap.  xvii. 
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lA<.lumd»-«nd  wuaititm'  •  :to  beeome  ndt  yfhen  • 
^MttfiNmi,  ^i«  :feyihitMn»  lie  ii  pnpMued  6a  tibe  ooi» 
MMMOiV.Bf  wtt>y ,  erimo ;  fbc  the  leitainti  of  bonoir  and 
ofnudfioifa  leaxut.  oeaw  to  be  effisctive  when  the  KKdid 
pnoBHt  lai.  weaNkpfapoatUK  tiie  sum  object  td  eyiiteneBi 
.  ^  f  (S.  aececal  Team  |irioc  to  tiie  date  trf  the  evento  jaat 
idateol,  A*  whole  ftpaoiah  nation,  and  indeed  all  Ohzia> 
itmtdrai,  had  been  dedaofied  by  aoeoants  of  the  lao- 
^jffUMUriiduBof  tiwNswWodd.  ThoowmdiofMiHta^ 
adTenturen,  bent  on  the  aoquiration  of  gold  and  nlver, 
were  flocking  to  the  Western  Continent,  and  many  had 
xetnxned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  transatlantic  opulence. 
Although  De  Soto,  who  was  imbued  with  all  the  martial 
spirit  of  his  times  and  country,  ardently  wished  for  some 
&ii  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  ranks  of 
war,  certain  honorable  scruples  had  hitherto  restrained 
him  from  joining  in  the  operations  of  the  Spanish  fbrcra 
in  America.  Even  in  that  comparatively  barbarous 
age,  when  the  Christian  religion  itself  was  so  perverted 
as  to  sanction  outrage,  robbery,  and  murder,  there  were 
many  judicious  and  high-minded  Europeans  who  looked 
with  disgust  and  abhorrence  on  the  predatory  operations 
of  Cortez,  Balboa,  and  others  who  followed  in  their  foot- 
steps. The  cotemporary  churchmen  themselres  were 
not  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  so  commendable  and 
holy  an  object,  as  the  evangelization  of  America,  could 
justiiy  those  horrible  misdeeds  which  were  continually 
committed  by  o]^;anized  gangs  of  marauders,  marching 
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under  tlie  banner  of  the  Cross,  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
l)e  Soto,  who  possessed  a  nice  sense  of  honor  and  moral 
rectitude,  as  was  manifested  on  many  occasions,  felt  a 
stront;  repu^n;mce  for  that  sort  of  niihtary  service  to 
which  we  ]ia\e  just  referred.  But,  as  we  have  intimated 
above,  he  had  ascertained  that  tlie  possession  of  wealth 
was  necessai  y  to  his  happiness ;  it  was  indeed  the ,  only 
means  by  \\']iic;h  the  dearest  object  of  his  soul  could  be 
attained.  In  short,  the  impulse  of  " alniij^hty  love"  was 
more  potential  with  liim  than  the  restraints  of  reason  or 
religion,  honor  or  humanity. 

IIavin(T  finally  determined  to  embark  for  America, 
and  to  offer  his  ser\dces  to  one  of  the  military  leaders  in 
that  coimtry,  Dc  Soto  found  his  purpose  still  delayed 
by  the  want  of  funds  necessary  for  his  outfit.  The  in- 
sulting behavior  of  Don  Pedro  de  Avila,  on  the  mem- 
orable occasion  spoken  of  above,  had  made  him  deeply 
regret  his  inability  to  discharge  the  pecimiary  obligations 
which  he  owed  to  that  man ;  and  he  resolved  that  no 
extremity  of  want  and  misery  should  ever  induce  liim 
to  accept  of  any  new  benefaction  from  the  same  source. 
Ilis  parents  were  now  both  dead;  and,  had  they  been 
living,  they  would  probably  have  been  too  poor  to  give 
him  the  assistance  which  he  required.  Although  his 
amiable  and  excellent  quahties  had  gained  for  him 
many  friends  among  his  wealthy  and  titled  countrymen, 
his  proud  spirit  could  not  submit  to  the  humihation  of 
Bohciting  a  loan. 

While  tlie  mind  of  De  Soto  wag  harassed  by  many 
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■■Hihiliii!  ^^K  jnpafatioDB  tout  hi»yoyge,mivfit 
dD#  abaizt"t»  TtXtnA  to  hk  Ittiunion  domain.  tUb 
JBtfid  and  m^nrincipM  mm,  fin  mioaB  leBmu,  wnhed 
^Sotfr  to  acbompm^bim  to  the  Hat  of  his  govern. 
m^t  Hewas  ^nriffin^  m  &e  fixit  'pkoe,  to  leaTe 
Fesdinand  in  hifl  dan^tet*!  nei^iboriiood,  fearing  Aat 
Ae'ynmg' nuna  who  had  aacoeeded  in  iriniiing  her 
aAetioii,  mi|^  peiBiiade  hex  to  an  elopement,  or  to 
MmB  -oAer«ctof  yOBflifid'indiaczetiim.  Itocnmed  to 
Mm,  likewise,  that  by  detaining  De  Soto  abroad  for  a 
few  years,  he  would  allow  Isabella  to  experience  the 
beneficial  effects  of  absence,  which,  according  to  his  cal- 
eolation,  would  remove  all  traces  of  her  erring  attach- 
m^it.  But,  BQpposing  that  these  expectatioiu  should 
not  be  fulfilled,  he  considered  that  the  position  in  which 
he  proposed  to  place  De  Soto  would  be  fraught  with 
danger,  and  that  it  would  be  in  his  own  power  to  make 
ttiat  position  still  more  perilous.  He  resolved  to 
employ  the  i^uspecting  young  cavaUer  in  the  most 
hazardous  enterprises,  not  doubting  that  his  intended 
victim  would  be  apt  to  thank  him  for  the  implied  com- 
pliment which  would  thus  be  paid  to  his  coimige  and 
prowess. 

These  sinister  motives  induced  Don  Pedro  de  Avila 
to  offer  De  Soto  a  captain's  commission  and  a  free  pas- 
sage to  Darien,  with  the  promise  of  many  opportunities 
to  acquire  wealth  and  distinction  in  the  proposed 
invasion  of  Peru.     As  these  overtures  were  made  with 
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every  appearance  of  cordiality  on  the  part  of  Don  Pedro, 
De  Soto  accepted  them  with  joy  and  gratitude ;  his  satis- 
faction being  the  more  complete  because  De  AvUa 
seemed  to  place  a  high  valuation  on  his  expected 
services;  the  subtle  count  dioosing,  in  this  instance,  to 
behave  sis  though  De  Soto,  by  accepting  his  offers,  bad 
conferred  an  obligation  on  himself 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  with  which  Isabella 
was  guarded,  De  Soto  contrived  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  her  before  his  departure.  At  their  meeting,  vows 
of  mutual  constancy  passed  between  these  t^vo  young 
people,  who  were  soon  to  be  so  widely  separated;  and 
Isabella,  who  knew  her  father's  character  and  suspected 
his  intentions,  reminded  Ferdinand,  with  particular 
Bignificance,  that  "one  treacherous  friend  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  thousand  avowed  enemies." 
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THE  COLONISTS — THEIR  FKiaHTFUL  8DFFERIN0S — N0BLE3IBN 
TURNED  BEGGARS — A  SPANISH  GENTLEMAN  STARVED  TO 
DEATH — ABOMINABLE  CRIMES  COMMITTED  BY  DE  AVILA's 
CAPTAIN6 — AS  IBDIAK  WOKAN  HUNTED  LIKE  A  BEAST— AIT 
BrFANT  THROWN  TO  THE  D088 — SB  BOTO  REFUSES  TO  OBIT 
Dl  ATILA'B  OBDESS — HOCK  TRIAL  07  TASCO  NUNEZ  DI 
BALBOA — DI  AVILA  CAUSES  BIH  TO  BE  BEHEADED— BEROIO 
BBHATIOR  OF  BALBOA   ON  THB  SCAFFOLD,      [a.  D.  1519.] 

As  we  have  no  particular  accounts  of  Ferdinand  de 
Soto's  fiist  voyage  to  America,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that  nothing  worthy  of  commemoration  hap- 
pened to  him  on  Mb  passage  from  St  Lucar  to  Darien. 
Butj  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  last-named  place,  we 
find  him  acting  an  important  part  among  the  Spanish 
soldiery  employed  in  the  subjugation  of  the  coimtry. 
At  this  time,  he  was  Uttle  more  than  nineteen  years  of 
age,  but  his  youth  and  want  of  military  experience  did 
not  prevent  Don  Fedro  de  Avila  firom  entrusting  him 
with  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  sending  him 
on  several  expeditions,  the  successfid  management  of 
which  required  not  only  great  heroism,  but  more  dis- 
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crction  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  and  an  inexperienced  officer. 

In  the  prcctMiing  chapter  we  have  given  the  reader 
some  insiglit  into  De  Avila's  politic  designs  with  regard 
to  De  Soto.  To  afford  a  better  understanding  of  tliis 
subject,  and  to  explain  several  incidents  wliich  must 
soon  be  related,  we  will  now  make  a  further  exhibition 
of  the  shady  side  of  Don  Pedro's  character.  His  dispo- 
sition, according  to  Herrera,*  was  tyrannical  and  perfidi- 
ous in  the  liighest  degree ;  but  the  qualities  here  imputed 
to  him,  would  not,  by  themselves,  entitle  him  to  much 
distinction  among  his  co-laborers  in  America  who  are 
supposed  to  have  plowed  that  field  to  prepare  it  for  the 
dissemination  of  Christianity.  In  several  particulars, 
De  Avila  differed  essentially  from  others  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  spurious  work  of  Christijm  benevo- 
lence. He  was  not  excessively  religious,  and  therefore 
could  not  excuse  his  enormities,  (as  some  others  did 
theirs,)  with  the  impious  pretense  that  they  were  done 
for  the  service  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  the  Holy 
Catliolic  Church.  But  the  most  distinctive  trait  of  Don 
Pedro's  character  was  his  apparent  freedom  from  the 
prevailing  vice  of  covetousness,  which  was  a  stronger 
motive  than  superstition  itself  with  a  majority  of  those 
persons  who  took  a  part  in  the  American  crusade. 

Though  Don  Pedro  de  Avila  may  not  be  liable  to  the 
charge  of  avarice,  he  certainly  stands  accountable  for  as 


■  Hcrrero,  Dec.  i.,  Lib.  ii.,  Cap.  2,  3,  and  4. 
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great  a  sin — for  the  plundering  of  the  Indians  was 
carried  on,  under  his  administration,  with  extraordinary 
aeti\'itj'  and  perseverance.  He  encourged  his  subordinate 
officers,  among  whom  were  some  malefactors  of  the  worst 
class,  to  commit  depredations  in  the  territories  of  the 
neighboring  Caziqucs,  with  wliom  he  waged  an  indis- 
criminate war ;  though  several  of  them  had  rendered 
important  services  to  the  Spaniards,  and  had  formed  com- 
pacts of  friendship  and  alliance  with  Don  Pedro's  prede- 
cessor, Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa.  This  last-named  person, 
ariuhmttcl  ia  hiatcxry  aa  the  diwurerer  of  the  Paa&e 
Ocean,  had  managed  the  afiairs  of  the  Isthmian  govein- 
ment  with  no  less  pr\tdence  and  moderation  than  ability. 
Bj  cultiTating  a  good  understanding  with  the  natives, 
he  had  secured  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  &r  the 
use  of  his  colony;  and  he  received  from  his  Indian  allies 
the  first  intimation  of  an  unexplored  gold  re^on  beyond 
the  mountains.  But  Be  Avila,  on  assuming  the  reins 
of  government,  immediately  began  to  make  hostile  de- 
monstrations against  his  Indian  neighbors.  The  £iendly 
intercourse  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  natives,  being  thus  brought  to  an 
abrupt  termination,  the  former  found  their  supplies  of 
provisions  cut  off;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
colonists  soon  experienced  all  the  miseries  of  feraine. 
Of  all  that  glittering  host  which  accompanied  Don  Fedro 
to  Darien,  including  many  noblemen  and  distinguished 
cavaliers  who  had  sold  or  mortgaged  lai^  estates  in  Spain 
to  equip  themselves  for  this  transatlantic  expedition,  only 
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a  few  liiintlrcds  were  found  alive  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
Some  of  thcni  liad  Allien  victims  to  the  diseases  peculiar 
to  the  climate,  but  by  far  the  greater  niirabcr  had  been 
hterally  starved  to  death.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see 
a  Spanish  gentleman,  the  representative  of  an  illiistri- 
ous  femily,  wandering  about  the  streets  of  the  village, 
sohciting  alms,  or  offering  to  perform  any  menial  labor 
for  a  morsel  of  food.  In  many  cases,  were  jewels  of 
inestimable  \alue exchanged  by  these  opident  mendicants 
for  pieces  of  mouldy  bread.  It  is  related  that  one  noble 
cavalier,  after  spending  a  whole  day  in  ineffectual  appli- 
cations for  charity,  sank  down  at  night  and  expired  in  the 
presence  of  his  countrjTuen,  whose  own  miseries  had 
prepared  them  to  look  with  indifference  on  the  distresses 
of  others. 

The  sufferings  of  the  colonists,  after  a  long  continu- 
ance, were  terminated  partly  by  tlie  importation  of 
provisions  from  Spain,  and  partly  by  foraging  excursions 
made  by  some  of  Don  Pedro's  retainers  among  the  In- 
dian tillages.  The  Spaniards  had  already  robbed  the 
neighboring  Indians  of  their  golden  trinkets,  which 
were  surrendered  with  very  little  reluctance ;  for  the 
natives,  being  as  yet  unci\'ilized  and  unconverted,  had  not 
learned  to  appreciate  these  metallic  treasures.  Regard- 
ing them,  therefore,  as  mere  baubles  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  they  readily  yielded  them  up,  in  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  Christian  rapacity.  But  when  Governor 
de  Avila  sent  his  armed  ruffians  to  take  possession  of 
the  rice,  maize,  and  other  provender  which  the  indus- 
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tadsoi  ^mmtgaiilad'pniaKA  bf  Adi  bntct  Um,  nA 
itowdiwqr  fa*  tiie  mutfamiee  of  tiun  wivm  and  di$> 
dien,  tbe  tpfait  of  lenitance  was  aioiued;  and  &6 
phmtowMireie  ■rtonidied  to  find  that  the  people  on 
vdun-tanencM  mcL  comardioe  ibsy  had  made  melt 
la^e-  cafcAtiena,  were,  in  lealitf,  as  htaTe  aa  thcansdrai. 
HbeTm^BBMimm,  m  Aet,  dznen  to  the  hat  ati^  tit 
djeapentkai  bjrthe  mefiUble  baibazities  of  theae  hnd^ 
|ih>te>j  acting  mder  the  anthraltj  of  die  Bpannh  go^ 
fnpniiwn^.  and  iti  anthoriaed  agents.  It  a^ipean  to  m 
that  a  ledtal  of  some  of  the  deeds  committed  by  these 
human  monsters,  would  startle  an  infernal  audience  in 
the  halls  of  Faudemouitun.  And  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  similar  deeds  were  constantly  committed,  by  the 
Spaniards  of  that  day,  on  every  part  of  the  American 
continent  where  they  were  able  to  maintain  a  foothold.* 
Although  we  feel  a  natural  reluctance  to  introduce 
into  these  pages  any  details  of  the  execrable  cruelties  to 
which  reference  has  jnst  been  made,  we  find  it  necessary 
to  dte'a  few  instances,  in  order  to  explain  the  origin  of 
that  Tengeft|^nd  bloodthirsty  disposition  which  some  of 
the  native  ^>es  of'  America  manifested  toward  their 
Enropean  invaders.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  many  of  the  acts  which  provoked  this  storm  of  vin- 
dictive feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  are  unfit  for 
pnUication  in  any  book  intended  for  general  perusal ; 


*  See  Parchsa'a  "Pi1griDU,"Lib.  vii.,  Chap.  13;  Las  CasasifKW- 
■m;  or  My  other  blstor;  of  the  Spanish  inrasion  of  America. 
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anil,  indeed,  tlie  Spanish  government  itself  made  a  vir- 
tuous attempt  to  expunge  them  from  the  page  of 
historj'." 

"We  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  the  horrid  maltreat- 
ment of  the  Indians  on  the  American  isthmus,  during 
the  administration  of  Don  Pedro  de  Avila;  all  of  which 
we  have  copied  from  works  of  unquestionable  veracity. 

Antonio  de  Herrera,  the  Spanish  historian,  who  is 
suspected  of  being  too  partial  to  his  countrjTuen,  saysf 
that  De  A^'iK^,  sent  Francis  Bezerra  to  the  coast  of 
Uraba,  with  orders  to  destroy  all  the  people  thereabout, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Tello  de  Guzman, 
another  of  De  Avila's  officers,  after  being  hospitably  enter- 
tained aiid  feasted  by  a  friendly  cacique,  ordered  his  host 
to  be  hanged  on  a  tree,  and  then  robbed  his  family  of 
golden  ornaments,  estimated  to  be  worth  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Captain  James  Albitez  was  sent  by  the  same  gov- 
ernor on  an  expedition  to  the  province  of  Chagre.  Al- 
bitez, "  being  of  a  better  disposition  than  the  other  Spanish 
commanders,"  (as  Hcrcrra  njiively  remarks,)  did  not 
murder  any  of  the  inhabitants,  but  merely  robbed  them 
of  a  large  amount  of  gold,  and  required  the  chief  to  pay 
him  a  Imge  sackful  of  the  same  metal,  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  merciful  forbearance  which  had  been 
exhibited  by  the  subjects  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  on 
this  occasion.     The  people  who  were  thus  dealt  with  by 

*  See  tbe  Introductiou  to  this  Volume. 

t  Herrera,  Hist.  Iiid.,  Dec.  ii.,  Lib.  i.,  Chap.  1 
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fth  tlHi  1 1  miihtj  rf  flpmah  Cf9teiii%  bad  nerer  w 
Ik  w  m  im  wnciliin— Apwn  anj  dispontioa  to  be 
tnmbleMMae  to  the  Qoutinu ;  and  the  tiae£,  in  oider 
l»  pTOfWsto^Cijtoin  Alhitei,  had  WtmtMily  oSaceA 
buna  maw  of  gold  nqiposed  to  be  wnth  twelve  tfaoa> 
sand  picces-of-eight.  Still  another  of  De  AviU*!  aip- 
tains,  Bartholomew  Hurtado  by  name,  made  a  Olg^ 
1  attack  on  an  Indian  village,  whose  Jllhatitllti  had 
never  offended  the  Spaniards,  but  were  stiqpeeted  rf 
having  some  gold  in  their  possessioiL  HnztijOt  with 
his  troop,  stealtliily  approached  the  TiD^e,  and  set 
fixe  to  the  houses.  The  Indians — ^men,  women  and 
children — xan  out  of  their  blazing  habitations;  some 
of  them  were  terribly  scorched  or  burned,  but  all 
vbo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  were  put  to 
the  sword.* 

Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  the  truth 
of  whose  statements  has  never  been  called  in  question, 
gives  a  vcdmninous  account  of  the  iniquitous  proceed- 
ings of  his  countrymen  in  America.  In  reference  to 
Pedro  de  Avila,  he  says :  "  This  man  came  into  the 
country  like  a  starved  wolf  among  a  flock  of  quiet 
and  innocent  ilieep.  He  employed  many  evil  men  to 
commit  slaughters,  robberies,  cruelties  and  oppressions 
without  number,  and  laid  waste  many  populous  towns 
and  villages,  producing  a  devastation  the  like  of  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  any  history,  ancient  or  modem.   He  laid 

*  Herrero,  Dec.  ii.,  Lib.  i.,  Cap.  2. 
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ubnut  forty  lesigues  of  land  desert,  viz.,  the  whole  space 
between  the  provinces  of  Darien  and  Nicaragua,  wliich, 
lit  the  time  of  liis  coming,  was  one  of  the  most  fruitfiil 
and  populous  regions  in   the   new  world.     With  this 


accursed  wretch  originated  the  custom  of  making  slaves 
of  the  Indians,  which  custom  afterward  prevailed  in 
all  the  provinces  of  America  that  had  become  subject 
to  the  Spaniards."* 

It  was  a  practice  with  some  of  De  Avila's  officers  to 


?,  quoted  by  Purclms ;  "  Pilgri 


.,  Cap.  4. 
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nKne  fte' tafitHB  of  ttwir  Hfb  in  oanp,  by  goihg  tm 
h'*«*™g  amtAoBM  into  the  a^aoent  oooBfety.  Bat,  in- 
Rtoad  of  AMlng  hnes  ox  fiixM,  ■oooidmg  toflie  &m>- 
pem  ewMat,.  ^tmf  (nefexxed  the  Bxampfe  <^  Nimiod, 
and  nude  hnman  beings  the  otgect  of  Uieix  pnrsnit.  In 
this  way,  thousaads  of  Indians  were  dan^tered  in  the 
most  revolting  manner  by  these  most  heartleH  Of  aU 
miscreants.  On  one  occasion,  an  Indian  woman  withn 
babe  in  her  arms  was  diascd  by  the  honnds  and  a  pai^ 
of  Spaniards  on  horseback,  and  finding  thM  ak?  ooojd 
not  escape,  she  hastily  snatched  upaotMtd  'W)ni&~hB|M 
pened  to  lie  in  her  way,  and,  hanng  festened  her  infent 
to  ber  feet,  Ae  suspended  herself  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  When  the  dogs  and  hunters  arrived  at  the  spot, 
Uie  woman  wbb  dead,  but  unhappily  the  babe  was  still 
Hring,  and  as  it  hmig  within  reach  of  the  dogs,  it  was 
texnUy  lacerated  by  those  ferocious  brutes.  But  it  is 
mentifaied  as  a  very  consolatory  ciicomstance,  that 
before  the  wretched  in&nt  expired,  it  was  properly 
baptized  by  a  £riar  who  happened  to  be  present* 

At  another  time,  while  a  party  of  Spaniards,  with 
their  hounds,  was  passing  near  an  Indian  viUage,  one 
of  the  hunters,  suspecting  that  his  dogs  might  be 
hungry,  snatched  a  small  Indian  chHd  &om  the  embrace 
of  its  mother,  and  cutting  off  the  arms  and  legs  with  his 
sword,  he  threw  them  on  the  ground.  When  these 
palpitating  morsels  were  devoured  by  the  dogs,  the 

*  L«s  Casaa,  qnoted  by  Pnrchos;  "Pilf^ms,"  Lib.  Tiii.,  Cap.  4 
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lemsiiniiig  portions  of  the  child's  body  were  also  dis- 
tributed among  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  bereaved 
niotlicr,  who  became  frantic  at  the  sight.* 

But  the  most  concise  relation  of  Spanish  cruelties  in 


1 


America  would    be  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  fill    many 
volumes;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  history  of  one  half 
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of  &eae  atrocities  will  ever  be  written  by  imj  pen, 
except  that  of  the  Becoiding  AngeL 

Though  the  Bervice  in  which  Ferdinand  de  Soto  had 
engaoed,  made  him  the  oompanion-in-arms  of  the 
'  fiendiah  peEpetiaton  of  these  crimes,  we  do  not  find  his 
name  awooiated,  in  a  idngle  instance,  with  any  of  the 
inftmoof  action*  of  his  conntiTmen  on  the  bthmns  of 
Va/auaM.  Thon^  he  was  &eqaeatly  employed,  as 
Uatay  pcoTCB,  in  fiie  demise  of  the  settlement  against 
die  in'wiwioinf  of  hoitile  Vidians,  it  cannot  be  discovra»d 
ibat  he  ever  permitted  himself  to  be  made  instrumental 
in  canying  out  the  extenninating  policy  of  the  satanic 
goremoT,  Pedro  de  Avila, 

We  have  glanced  at  some  of  the  effects  of  De  Arila's 
baibaions  treatment  of  the  Indians,  which  drove  these 
people  to  a  distance  from  the  settlement,  and  converted 
all  the  snrtDunding  country  to  a  desert.  But  the  con- 
duct of  this  petty  tyrant  toward  Vasco  NuSez  de 
Balboa,  whom  he  had  superseded  in  the  government  of 
the  province,  was  sdll  more  atrocious.  De  Avila  had 
began  to  persecute  this  man  almost  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  the  country;  though  Balboa  endeavored  to 
propitiate  his  unprovoked  enemy  by  a  submissiveness 
of  deportment  that  was  almost  abject,  and  by  rendering 
him  many  valuable  services. 

A  venerable  Inshop,  who  wished  to  make  peace 
between  the  late  governor  and  his  successor,  proposed 
that  Donna  Maria,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Don  Pedro, 
should  be  given  to  Vasco  Nunez  in  marriage.     De  Avila 
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seemed  to  jield  his  consent  to  this  projected  alhaiice; 
but  it  is  most  likely  that  he  never  intended  to  fulfill  the 
engagement.  He  continued  to  use  various  contrivances 
to  ensnare  the  object  of  his  causeless  hatred;  and,  at  i 
last,  found  a  pretense  for  putting  him  to  death.  It  is  I 
said  that  Don  Pedro  was  envious  of  Balboa's  well- 
earned  poi)ularity,  and  that  he  was  fearful  of  being  sup- 
planted by  liim  in  the  king's  fevor  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province.  But  whatever  was  the  origin  of 
De  A^ila'-s  implacable  enmity,  the  result  was,  that 
Balboa  was  chafed,  by  the  inexorable  governor,  with  I 
treasonable  designs ;  and  the  accused,  after  undergoing  a 
mock  trial,  was  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  decapi- 
tation.  The  execution,  which  took  place  in  the  public 
square  of  Acla,  was  witnessed  by  the  historian  Oviedo, 
who  wiis  in  the  colony  at  that  time.  On  his  authority, 
it  is  reported  that  De  Avila  himself  was  a  spectator  of  the 
sanguinary  scene,  at  which  he  gazed,  vvith  ill-concealed 
exultation,  through  a  crevice  in  the  wall  of  a  neighbor- 
ing house.  He  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  reproachful 
glance  of  the  dying  man,  knouing  that  his  execution 
was  a  murder,  and  that  he  himself  had  contrived  and 
authorized  the  deed. 

\'asco  Nunez  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step ; 
and  his  demeanor,  to  the  last,  was  manly  and  composed. 
The  public  crier,  who  stood  by  his  side  on  the  platform, 
proclaimed:  "This  pimishment  is  inflicted  by  the  king, 
and  his  lieutenant  Don  Pedro  de  Avila,  on  this  man 
as  a  traitor  to  the  crown  of  Spain."    To  this   Balboa 
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indignantly  replied:  "It  is  felse;  never  did  the  crime  of 
treason  enter  my  mind.  I  have  always  served  my  king 
with  truth  and  loyalty ;  and  my  highest  ambition  was  to 
extend  his  dominions."  He  then  calmly  submitted 
himself  to  the  sword  of  the  executioner,* 

The  execution  of  Vasco  Nunez  took  place  A.D.  1517, 
about  three  years  previous  to  De  Soto's  arrival  at  Darien. 
However,  this  event,  with  its  attendant  circumstances, 
is  not  alien  from  oui  present  purpose,  els  it  helps  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  De  Avila,  whose  following 
history,  for  the  space  of  several  years,  will  be  closely 
connected  with  that  of  De  Soto. 

•  Ovierto,  Hist,  of  Ind.,  Cap.  is.. ;  Herrera,  Dec.  ii.,  Lib.  i„  C'p.  4. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

DE  SOTO  IS  COMMANDHD  BY  DB  AVILA  TO  DESTROY  AN  INDIAN 
VILLAOE — UE  RBFUBE8  TO  OBBY  THB  ORDER — HIB  DUBL  WITH 
CAPTAIN  ALONZO  PEREZ  DE  LA  R0A — TBB  GREAT  INDIAN 
CHIEF  URACCA  OPPOSES  THE  SPANIARDS — ALAKM  OF  THB 
SETTLERS  AT  PANAMA — DE  AVILA  BENDS  OUT  TWO  PARTIES 
TO  DESTROY  THE  INDIAN  VILLAQES — DRACCA  MEETS  THE 
SPANISH  TROOPS,  AND  DEFEATS  THEM  WITH  GREAT  SLADOH- 
TER — DE  SOTO  RESCUES  SOME  OF  HIS  COUNTRYMEN,  WHO 
ARE  IN  THE  POWER  OF  THE  INDIANS — THE  SURVIVING 
SPANIARDS    ESCAPE    TO    THEIR    SHIPS,       [a.  D.  1520-1522.] 

It  Vt'as  observed,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  the  name  of  Terdinand  de  Soto  is  never 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  execrable  crimes  com- 
mitted by  De  Avila's  followers.  AVe  have  no  doubt 
that  De  Soto  often  refused  to  obey  the  governor's  orders, 
when  the  scr\'ice  required  was  of  an  odious  or  dis- 
honorable nature.  One  instance  of  his  disobedience,  in 
such  circumstances,  is  on  record.  On  some  frivolous 
pretense,  Don  Pedro  had  devoted  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  Indian  village  to  destruction ;  he  therefore  sent 
(■aptain  Alonzo  Perez  de  la  Rua,  of  infiimous  celebrity, 
to  De  Soto,  mth  orders  for  the  latter  to  muster  his 
troop  of    cavalry  and   proceed,  without  delay,  to    the 
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iemgaateiynBagB.  lldi  village  he  wu  xeqmnd  to  bom 
down,  «Dd  to  pot  ereir  Bnng  cieataze  found  thereau  to 
the  nroid.  De  Boto  lUt  Iiinuelf  deeply  uunlted  hy 
Ail  rnmitrtiB ;  and  Idi  indigi«nt  lefiual  to  obey  it  ivm 
eqmnd  irifli  a  lecddew  dineganl  of  all  coweqnemseiL 
**Tell  Ae  goremor,*'  laid he,  ^Uiat  my  Ufo  and  wTrioM 
ntAwiffft  at  DB'dii^oHi  when  the  doty  to  he  petfuinun 
is  lodi  ai  TOBY  heooBK  a  CSnlatian  and  a  gmfleman. 
Bat  in  tiie 'preaeM  eaw,  Gi^tain  Feres,  I  think  that  Don 
PedzD  wndd  have  dunn  moie  disoetion  by  entnutin|^ 
ffou  with  this  ootaimimon,  instead  of  sending  you  with 
the  order  to  myself"  The  messenger  returned  to  De 
Avila  with  De  Soto's  reply,  which  Don  Pedro  heard 
with  a  gnm  smUe,  and  without  any  appearance  of  angry 
feeling.  "Well,  my  Mend,"  said  he  to  Perez,  "if 
you,  who  are  a  Tigoxons  yonng  soldier,  can  patiently 
endure  De  Soto's  insolence,  I  see  no  reason  why  an 
infirm  old  man  like  myself  should  not  show  equal  for- 
bearanoe."  This  hint  was  sufficient  for  Captain  Perez, 
who  Tery  soon  after  challenged  De  Soto  to  mortal 
combat  The  two  cavaliers  fought  with  swords,  in  the 
presence  of  a  laige  concourse  of  spectators,  comprising 
all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  colony.  Both  of  the 
combatants  were  adepts  in  this  gladiatorial  exercise,  and 
it  is  reported  that  they  fought  for  more  than  two  hours; 
within  which  time  De  Soto  received  several  slight 
wounds ;  but  Perez  had  the  worst  of  the  battle,  being 
disabled  in  the  right  arm.  His  sword  was  stricken 
from  Ms  grasp,  and  while  attempting  to  recover  it  with 
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his  left  liand,  he  fell  to  the  ground.  De  Soto  then, 
with  his  sword  to  the  breast  of  his  prostrate  antagonist, 
required  Captain  Perez  to  ask  for  his  Ufe,  which  the 
latter  sulleni)  refiieed  to  do.  De  Soto  sheatlied  his 
Kword,  saying :  "  The  life  which  is  not  worth  asking  for, 
is  not  worth  taking,"  After  which  he  gracefully  bowed 
to  the  spectators,  and  retired  from  the  field  of  battle, 
greeted  by  tlie  acclamations  of  the  whole  assemblage. 

Tlie  captain  thus  vanquished  by  De  Soto,  had  been 
regarded  as  the  most  expert  swordsman  in  the  colonial 
army.  He  was  remarkable,  besides,  for  his  fierce  and 
quarrelsome  temper,  which  had  involved  him  in  many 
duels,  in  which  he  had  seldom  failed  to  kill,  or  badly 
wound,  liis  opponent.  He  was  now  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  had  served  De  A^ ila  with  unscrupulous  obedi- 
ence ever  since  the  latter  acquired  the  government  of  the 
province.  Finding  himself  defeated  by  a  stripUng,  and 
one  who  had  not  yet  obtained  much  distinction  in  arms, 
Captain  Alonzo  Perez  was  so  excessively  mortified  that 
he  threw  up  his  commission,  and  returned  to  Spain. 
The  New  World  was  thus  relieved  from  one  of  its 
tormentors — one  who,  within  the  space  of  ten  years,  had 
committed  more  heinous  offenses  against  God  and 
humanity  than  ten  ages  of  purgatorial  torture  could 
expiate.* 

There   was,   at   this   time,  (A.  D,  1521,)  an   Indian 

*  Some  examples  of  this  man's  ?illaiiiies  are  gireii  by  Hcrrera, 
Dec.  ii.,  lib.  i.,  uiid  in  other  places. 
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<caaqiiie,''iHinied  TTTaeea,  whose  territoriefl  extended  orer 
Qm  mxfaaAAiM  ti  Veagati,  ritnated  to  the  Mmth-wert- 
waid  ai  Bbbbhib.  Hiui  mm  cteepfy  lesented  the  many 
itmngi  whkfa  faMl  been  inflicted  on  fau  coontiymen  by 
the  iorelgtt  intraden;  and  havmg  now,  as  he  thongfat, 
a  ftiT  'Opportunity  to  execute  Tmgeance,  he  collected  a 
feme  vrtiidi  u  sdd  to  have  conqnised  twenty  thousand 
ni£ai.  llMse  lodianB  were  armed,  according  to  the 
miy  t€  theiy  ooticntrr,  with  bows  and  pcnsoned  amnra. 
Hie  di^^iteat  wmmdi  of  iriadk  cansed  intolerable  agony 
and  ahnost  certidn  dea£h.  The  native  warriors  were 
also  provided  with  swords  made  of  compact  wood,  and 
hardened  in  the  fixe.  The  banners  used  by  Uracca 
were  the  bloody  shirts  of  Spaniards,  torn  from  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in  battle. 

The  menaced  attack  of  this  formidable  host  of  aven- 
gers proditced  the  wildest  coostemation  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Panama.  They  could  not  reasonably 
expect  more  merciful  treatment  from  these  idolatrous 
barbarians,  than  the  latter  had  received  feim  the  Chris- 
tian representatives  of  one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated 
and  poUshed  nations  of  Europe.  The  Spanish  residents 
of  Panama  were  therefore  alarmed,  with  good  reason, 
at  the  prospect  of  &Iling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 
What  greater  misfortune  could  they  apprehend,  if  they 
imagined  that  die  savages,  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation, 
could  so  &r  foiget  themselves  as  to  adopt  tbose  prac- 
tices of  civilized  war&re,  which  they  might  have  learned 
from  their  European  invaders. 
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Uracca,  the  commander  of  the  Indian  forces,  was 
imqiU'stion<i[)]y  a  valorous  soldier  and  a  good  gcneraL 
From  the  acooimts  given  by  the  Spanish  historians,  we 
judge  that,  with  equal  ad^^antages  on  his  side,  he  would 
soon  ha\'e  expelled  Dc  Avila,  with  all  his  horde  of 
ruffian  banditti,  from  that  territory.  The  governor  sent 
out  two  expeditions  to  oppose  the  advancing  enemy. 
One  party,  under  the  command  of  Espinosa,  Don  Pedro's 
chief  alralde,  went  by  sea,  along  the  western  coast,  to 
make  a  diversion  by  attacking  several  of  Uracca's  til- 
lages. The  other  party  proceeded  by  land,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  notorious  Francisco  Pizarro,  whose  exploits 
in  Peru  will  hereafter  come  under  our  notice.  l)e  Soto, 
mth  his  troop  of  liorsemen,  formed  a  part  of  Pizarro's 
division,  Uracca's  spies  discerned  the  approach  of  the 
two  ships  in  which  Espinosa  and  his  troops  were 
embarked.  As  soon  as  the  noble  chief  perceived  that 
the  Spaniards  were  about  to  assail  him,  he  advanced  to 
meet  them  with  joj^ful  alacrity.  Espinosa,  in  the  mean- 
while, had  disembarked  his  men,  and  was  now  marching 
toward  the  hilly  country  where  the  Indians  were  sup- 
posed to  be  stationed.  An  advanced  party  of  the 
natives,  consisting  of  about  one  thousand  warriors,  with 
Uracca  himself  at  their  head,  encountered  Espinosa's 
troops,  and  assaulted  them  with  such  determined  bmvcry 
that  the  Spaniards,  panic-stricken  and  thrown  into 
great  disorder,  thought  of  nothing  but  the  preservation 
of  their  lives.  Many  of  them  were  slain  by  the  natives, 
who  were  evidently  disposed  to  show  no  quarter,  and 
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the  edesminitua  of  the  whole  band  leemed  to  bs 
ineriUaUe. 

At  tiliip.  jimetaie^  &e  dm  of  the  hatds  wu  heard  bf 
Feidiiiibd  de.  Soto,  who,  with   hii   tzoop  ctf  ihiztf 


horaemen,  had  been  sent  by  Fizano  to  make  an  incur- 
sion in  the  neighborhood.*  Judging,  by  their  cries  of 
distress,  that  his  countrymen  were  in  great  extremity, 

*  Herren,  Hiit  lod.,  Dec.  li.,  Lib.  vii..  Cap.  3. 
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Dc  Soto  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  spot, 
however,  was  approached  with  much  difficulty,  on 
account  of  the  inequality  of  the  ground.  The  horses 
were  obliged  to  pass  over  a  rugged  siurfece,  interspersed 
with  rocks  and  seamed  witli  innumerable  chasms ;  in 
fact,  tlie  place  appeared  to  be  so  impracticable  for  the 
march  of  caialry,  that  the  bravest  of  De  Soto's  com- 
panions hesitated  to  follow  him,  when  he  urged  his 
steed  forward,  with  the  customary  war-cry  of  "St.Iago 
to  the  rescue !" 

As  soon  an  the  Indians  observed  the  approach  of  the 
horses,  which  to  them  were  objects  of  superstitious 
terror,  they  began  to  retire,  and  all  tlie  efforts  of  their 
chief  to  rally  them  and  inspire  them  with  fresh  courage, 
were  unavailing.  When  De  Soto  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  horsemen  to  Espinosa's  assistance,  the 
Indians,  having  abandoned  the  work  of  slaughter, 
retreated  to  the  neighboring  cliffs,  where  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  horses  to  reach  them.  From  their 
elevated  position,  they  now  poured  down  a  shower  of 
poisoned  arrows  on  the  Spaniards,  many  of  whom  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  or  fatally  wounded. 

Espinosa  now  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  conducted 
dehberately  and  in  good  order,  the  post  of  danger  in 
the  rear  being  assigned  to  Be  Soto  and  his  cavalry. 
This  was  a  judicious  arrangement,  for  the  enemy,  at  a 
convenient  distance,  pursued  the  retreating  party  and 
harassed  them  with  volleys  of  arro^vs ;  but  De  Soto  kept 
the  Indians  aloof  by  frequently  halting  and  turning  his 
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hwmtfheadi  temud  dienii  as  thon^  he  intended  to 
Atage.  This  eipedknt  oaiued  tlie  savages  to  fidl  baclc, 
and  the  ^NBuaids  mne  tbns  enaUed  to  leadi  a  positioa' 
wiuM  flu)  gmaad,  being  nnencnmbeied  witb  rk^ 
allowed  tbe  eanlzy  to  act  to  advantage.  Hete  &e 
SpaniaidB  pansed  and  offesed  battle  to  tiieii  pomieEB, 
but  Uzacea  ootEtentod  h***"*^,  fiir  tlie '  pieaent,  inOi 
kBejang  a  dose  wtttdi  on  Uieii  movements.  By  tiiiis 
time  Qx  caaqne  had  been  jtnned  by  seronl  lemfince* 
ments,  and  Fi^arco  had  oome  to  Eepmosa's  aa9istano% 
80  ftat  tiie  nnmben  ct  One  Indians  and  Spaniards  both 
were  oonddeiably  increased. 

The  approach  of  darkness  caused  a  suspension  of 
hostilities.  Fi2anx>  and  Espinosa  held  a  considtation, 
the  result  of  which  was  a  prudent  but  somewhat  inglori- 
ous determination  to  steal  away  in  ^e  night,  and  leave 
Uracca  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field.*  De  Soto, 
who  appears  to  have  had  some  of  the  leaven  of  ancient 
chivalry,  or  a  taint  of  Quixotism,  in  his  composition, 
treated  the  decreet  resolution  of  his  superior  officers 
with  undisguised  contempt.  He  represented  that  the 
chances  of  victory  were  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards, 
whose  arms  were  infinitely  more  effective  than  those 
of  the  Indians;  and  that  the  horses  alone  gave  the 
former  an  advantage  which  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  numerical  strength.  He 
remarked  that  the  safety  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  tlie 

•  Herrera,  Hlrt.  Ind.,  Deo.  ii.,  Lib.  viE.,  Cup.  3. 
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lionor  of  tlic  Spanish  nation,  mode  it  necessary  for  them 
to  strike  a  dccisire  blow ;  and  that  they  might  never 
have  a  better  opportimitj'  to  do  so  than  that  which  now 
offered,  Espinosa  answered  these  arguments  merely 
with  a  sneering  allusion  to  De  Soto's  youth  and  inex- 
perience ;  and  Pizarro  interrupted  the  angry  reply  which 
De  Soto  w!is  about  to  make,  by  expressing  his  opinion 
that  a  retreat  from  their  present  position  was  advisable, 
but  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  make  another  stand 
against  Uracca,  if  he  continued  the  pursuit. 

About  midnight,  the  Spaniards  again  began  their 
retreat,  with  as  much  privacy  as  possible,  but  the  extra- 
ordinary vigilance  of  Uracca  detected  their  movements. 
He  followed  close  in  their  rear,  annoying  them  very 
much  on  their  march ;  and,  at  a  dangerous  pass  in  the 
mountains,  he  assailed  them  ivith  such  impetuosity  and 
deadly  effect  that  very  few  escaped,  besides  the  horsemen 
and  the  principal  officers,  who  wore  defensive  armor,  and 
were  thus  protected  from  the  envenomed  arrows  of  the 
Indians.  All  of  the  Spaniards  who  remained  aHve  con- 
tinued their  flight  to  the  ships,  being  so  closely  pursued 
by  the  savages  for  eight  and  forty  hours,  that  they 
could  not  pause  to  take  any  refreshment.  They  arrived 
at  their  vessels  very  much  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
hunger;  and  having  put  to  sea  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion, they  duly  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  Heaven 
and  to  their  patron  saints,  "for  their  providential 
deUverance  from  so  great  a  peril."* 

•  Herrcra.flsabove. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TBI  rOeiTITB  BPABUBM  UVV  AT  BOHmiOA— 1.  QDABBBL 
BITimV  DB  MtO  ABB  tBB  AUULDl  B0?DrO6O — DB  BOTO 
OASBUS  AB  AOOODBT  OV  TBB  BFABXABDS'  DBTBAT  TO  SOT- 
■BBOB  DB  ATILA— HBBltAB  POBOl  IB  6BVT  TO  PIUBBO'B 
A8SIBTAB0B — TBB  BPABIBH  FOBOB  OV  TBB  UTBKUB  U  IB- 
CBBASBD  BT  THB  ABBITAL  07  VBBBH  TBOOPS — THB  QOTBaROK 
BIHSBLF  PB0CBED8  AQAIBST  UBACCA— THB  CACIQUB  OUTOBKB* 
BALS  DS  ATILA — DX  SOTO  BA,TRa  IHK  LITE  Or  THB  ITALIAK 
ASTBOLOOBB,  HICBB  CODBO — DI8A8TBB8  OF  THB  SFAKIBH 
TB00F8  IN  TBBAQUA — HI8BBFBB8BNTATI0NS  OF  SFAHISH  HIS- 
T0BIAH9.      [a.  D.  1524.] 

The  two  shipa  which  bore  Pizazio,  Espinma,  and  dieir 
suTviTuig  followeis,  away  from  the  scene  of  their  dis- 
astrous defeat,  sailed  along  the  coast  until  they  aTrived 
at  a  place  called  Borrica,  opposite  to  the  small  island  of 
St.  Mary's.  Here  the  Spaniards  landed,  supposing  them- 
selves to  be  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  the  victorious  Uracca. 
Espinosa,  whose  conduct  in  the  late  battle  had  been  &x 
more  discreet  than  heroic,  now  gave  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  hia  base  character  by  sadung  the  Indian  village 
at  BoTiica,  the  men  of  which  were  all  absent.  The 
women  and  children  were  made  priBoaers,  and  the  rob- 
bers obtained  some  inconsiderable  booty.    Soon  after  the 
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accomplishmpnt  of  this  noble  enterprise,  the  cacique  of 
the  \-illage  and  a  few  of  his  warriors  returned,  and  find- 
ing their  wives  and  little  ones  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  tliey  made  humble  supplications  for  their 
release.  Espinosa  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  request;  but 
Dc  Soto,  {who  was  never  remarkable  for  deference  to 
his  superior  officers,)  boldly  declared  that  the  prisonerB 
sliould  be  set  at  liberty.  Espinosa  rebuked  him  witii 
as|)erity  for  his  unauthorized  interference,  promising  him 
that  his  mutinous  behavior  should  be  reported  to  the 
governor  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Panama.  De  Soto 
replied  by  t-hai^Tng  Espinosa  with  co^vardice  and  imbe- 
cility, and  asserted  that  the  late  defeat  of  the  Spaniards 
might  be  attributed  to  the  incompetency  of  their  com- 
manding officers.  Although  Pizarro  himself  was  impli- 
cated in  this  censure,  he  took  no  notice  of  De  Soto's 
remark,  but  advised  Espinosa  to  hberate  the  Indian 
women  and  children.  This  counsel  was  promptly  re- 
jected by  Espinosa,  the  natural  maUgnity  of  whose 
temper  had  not  been  mitigated  in  the  least  by  De  Soto's 
acccusations  and  reproaches. 

De  Soto  now  called  on  his  troopers  to  mount  and  put 
themselves  in  marching  order.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  and 
addressed  himself  to  the  alcalde,  who  had  watched  his 
movements  with  wonder  and  apprehension:  "Signer 
Espinosa,"  said  De  Soto,  "the  governor  did  not  place  me 
under  your  command,  and  you  have  no  claim  to  my  obe- 
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e.*  I  nnrgiTB  7011  notice,  that  if  70a  retain  theie 
pdMooei>t  to  cxneUy  and  mymt)^  o^itiizedt  you  muBt  do 
•0  at  yoar  omi  ziik.  Iftliese  Lidianwazrion  Gbooaeto 
make  any  attempt  to  reoorex  flieir  wives  and  children,  I 
•wear  by  aH  Uiat  I  hdd  noed,  they  ihall  meet  with  no 
oppadtun  fi»m  mo.  CooDder,  thexefine,  whether  yoa 
hne  the  power  to  defimd  yonxaelf  and  aecure  yoor  ptey 
iriien  I  and  my  oonqiany  have  withdrawn  from  this  spot** 

While  dna  ddiate  was  in  pcogxeiB,  the  nnmher  of 
Indian  men  at  the  village  had  been  increaied  bynev 
aznTals  to  about  one  hundred.  Witb  the  excepticm  of 
tlie  horsemen  commanded  by  De  Soto,  the  forlorn  rem- 
nant of  the  Spaniards  employed  in  this  expedition  did 
not  amoaat  to  more  than  fifty  men,  who  could  be  sei^ 
viceable  in  a  conflict  with  the  Indians.  Espinosa  saw, 
therefore,  that  the  threatened  withdrawal  of  De  Soto 
wonld  {dace  him  in  a  hazardons  position,  as  the  savages 
would,  no  doubt,  fight  desperately  for  the  deUverance 
of  their  &milies.  Moved  by  diese  considerations,  the 
alcalde  v^  ongraciouBly  consented  to  the  discharge  of 
the  prisoners. 

Fizatro  now  requested  De  Soto  and  one  of  his  troop, 
named  Peter  Mignel,  both  admirable  horsemen,!  to  ride, 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  to  Panama,  and  request  the 
governor  to  send  new  supplies  of  men,  ammunition,  and 

*  It  vill  be  remembered  tfaat  De  Soto  was  attached  to  the  par^ 
ooliimanded  bj  PiEarro. 

t  Herrera,  HiBt.  lad.,  Dec.  ii.  Lib.  tIL,  Cap.  3. 
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pro\-ision8 ;  as  it  waa  very  evident  that  the  kte  success 
of  Uracca  would  encourage  the  savages  to  prosecute  the 
war  more  vigorously  than  ever.  When  De  Soto  arrived 
at  Panama  and  made  Governor  de  Avila  acquainted  with 
the  nnfortiuiate  issue  of  the  expedition  against  Uracca, 
Don  I'cdro  was  astounded  by  intelligence  so  calaniitous 
and  uncxpectt'd.  It  is  probable  that  De  Soto  made  an 
unfavorable  report  of  Espinosa'a  mihtarj-  conduct,  for 
De  A^'ila  sent  Herman  Ponce  to  take  his  place,  and  gave 
orders  for  Espinosa  to  return  immediately  to  the  settle- 
ments, Only  forty  men  could  be  spared  from  the  garri- 
son at  Panamii,  and  the  departure  of  these  left  the  town 
almost  defenseless.  With  this  small  reinforcement, 
Ponce  and  De  Soto  hastened  to  Borrica,  where  Pizarro 
and  Espinosa  still  remained,  in  constant  expectation  of 
another  attack  by  Uracca.  In  fact,  this  chief  had  already 
received  information  of  their  whereabouts,  and  had  so 
hemmed  them  in  with  numerous  detachments  of  his  peo- 
ple placed  at  various  points,  that  the  Spanish  soldiers  could 
not  stir  abroad,  even  to  procure  a  few  herbs  and  roots  for 
their  subsistence.  When  De  Soto  returned  to  the  en- 
campment, he  scoured  aU  the  neighboring  country  with 
his  cavalry,  driving  away  the  small  parties  of  Indians 
stationed  at  different  places,  and  thus  the  blockade  was 
broken  up. 

While  on  one  of  these  excursions,  it  was  De  Soto's 
good  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  a  learned  and  distin- 
guished  man,  named  Micer  Codro,  whose  history,  as 
related  by  Oivedo,  and  others,  is  somewhat  marvelous. 
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Jn  that  opaqcie  age,  when  a  little  learning  was,  indfied,' 
*^a  dangeiDiis  thing,''  this  Godio  obtained  credit  for 
more  knowledge  thaa  oohld  be  sa&ly  possessed  by  any 
man  Uidng  under  the  jnxisdiction  of  the  Holy  Cathdic 
Ghuxch.  Finding,  therefore,  that  his  reputation  as  a 
man  of  science  was  becoming  inconvenient  and  dan- 
geions,  he  left  Italy,  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  came 
to  the  New  World,  where  he  hoped  to  poxsoe  his 
studies  without  molestation.  Arriving  at  Fkmama,  in 
the  year  1613,  he  was  patronized  by  Yasco  Nufiez;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  predicted  flie  time  and  manner  of  his 
patron's  death  with  singular  accuracy.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  NuSez,  he  remained  with  the  Spaniards  on  the 
Isthmus,  sometimes  accompanying  them  on  their  military 
expeditions,  his  object  being  to  collect  the  treasures  of 
natural  science  and  not  to  pillage  an  unoffending  and 
defenseless  people.  Micer  Codro  practiced  the  mystic 
art  of  astrology ;  in  the  reality  and  lawfulness  of  which 
he  may  have  been  a  sincere  beUever,  for  many  learned 
and  pious  men  of  his  day  adhered  to  the  same  beUef. 
The  superstitious  Spaniards,  among  whom  he  made  his 
abode,  placed  much  reliance  on  his  prophetic  intima- 
tions ;  and  Governor  de  Avila  himself,  though  he  was 
less  superstitious  than  his  countrymen  in  general,  often 
held  consultations  with  the  Italian  seer  before  he  en- 
gaged in  any  important  enterprise.  Micer  Codro  had 
accompanied  the  party  of  forty  men,  under  the  com 
mand  of  Herman  Ponce,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
governor  to  reinforce  Pizarro.     Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
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Borrica,  the  man  of  science  began  to  examine  the  geologi- 
cal and  botanical  curiosities  of  the  neighborhood ;  and, 
while  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  these  studies,  he  wan- 
dered to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  camp.  A 
partj"  of  Indians,  mistaking  him  for  one  of  thoir  enemies, 
captured  tln^  nnguarded  philosopher,  and  they  were  about 
to  ]>ut  liini  to  death,  when  De  Soto  and  his  horsemen, 
who  were  actively  engaged  (as  we  mentioned  above)  in 
dri^ng  the  savages  away  from  that  vicinity,  hastened  to 
Codro's  rescui^ — ^the  Indians  flying,  as  usual,  at  the  sight 
of  the  horses.  The  deliverance  of  the  astrologer  proved, 
afterward,  to  be  a  very  fortunate  event  for  De  Soto 
himself,  as  will  he  apparent  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
narrative. 

While  Governor  de  Avila  waited  with  extreme  anxiety 
for  inteUigence  from  his  troops  at  Borrica,  a  Spanish 
ship  arrived  at  Panama,  bringing  several  companies  of 
regular  soldiers  and  a  large  number  of  adventurers,  who 
were  ready  to  perform  military  service  for  no  other 
recompense  than  the  opportunity  to  plunder.  Mean- 
while, that  redoubtable  mountaineer,  Uracca — the  Wil- 
liam Tell  of  Veragua — ^had  been  reorganizing  his  forces, 
and  preparing  for  the  defense  of  his  country  with  such 
admirable  skill  and  excellent  judgment,  as  proved  his 
mihtary  talents  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  The  cacique 
fortified  himself  on  the  river  Atra,  at  which  point  he 
determined  to  intercept  the  Spaniards,  if  they  attempted 
to  advance  into  the  country. 

As  soon  as  the  strength  of  the  colonial  army  was 
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increased  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  governor  himself  started  for  Borrica,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  regular  soldiers,  and  about  an  equal 
number  of  volunteers.  He  took  with  him  also  several 
small  pieces  of  ordnance ;  and,  as  the  Indians  were  not 
accustomed  to  these  terrible  instruments  of  destruction, 


he  placed  great  reliance  on  tlieir  utility  in  battle.  Hav- 
ing joined  Pizarro,  the  governor  endeavored  to  revive 
the  martial  ardor  of  his  countrymen,  by  haranguing 
them  on  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Spanish  nation — not 
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foi^ctting  U)  make  a  etill  more  touching  appeal,  by 
reminding  tluin  that  all  their  bravery  was  now  required, 
not  only  to  open  a  way  for  the  acquisition  of  new  spoils, 
but  to  retain  those  which  they  already  possessed.  He 
then  gave  notice  that  he  was  about  to  attack  the  enemy ; 
and  when  the  soldiers  had  said  their  prayers,  and  re- 
ceived absohition  from  the  priests,  (some  of  whom  con- 
stantly attended  the  troops  engaged  in  this  holy  warfare,) 
the  whole  Spanish  force,  numbering  about  five  hundred 
men,  advanced  with  animation,  being  fully  assured  of  a 
glorious  \ic:tory  or  a  happy  death.  Before  they  had 
proceeded  five  miles,  they  encountered  a  detachment  of 
Indians,  consisting  of  iil)out  ciylit  hundnid  warriors,  and 
commanded  by  one  of  Uracca's  brothers.  The  Span- 
iards charged  impetuously,  but  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss ;  and  many  of  the  volunteers,  who  had  never  been 
in  battle  before,  fled  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  were 
never  heard  of  aftcnvard.  Doubtless  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  other  jiarties  of  Indians,  and  were  all  put 
to  death.  Such  was  the  roughness  of  the  ground,  that 
the  cavalry  could  not  be  brought  into  action.  De 
Avila  now  had  recourse  to  his  cannon,  satisfied  that 
nothing  else  could  save  liim  from  a  total  rout.  As  the 
governor  had  foreseen,  a  few  discharges  of  the  field- 
pieces  broke  the  ranks  of  the  Indians,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire.  The  Spaniards,  however,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  pursue  the  retreating  enemy,  being  apprehensive 
of  faUing  into  an  ambuscade.     They  rightly  conjectured 
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ttBt^^^MOB  HmiBi^  with  an  hit  fcroes,  WM  atnogtwt 


fbr  levaal  d^r>»  1^  ^paniardi  and  TtuBmhi  cahttniied 
in  fiw  Mine  va^biboAooi;  voAyriaie  they  were  tJnn 
aitDBted,  libe  mtf  cadqpie  made  nae  of  a  itiati^eni  to 
Mrtiiip  ml  oppanentB.  xw  Mnt  out  a  lew  Tiw^iani^ 
«]io  allowed  ftemidTiM  to  be  token  pcisonen  bytlw 
HpMuaiik  Hie  latter,  as  XTxaoca  eipeoted,  bamedSatefy 
begm  to  inqiiin  i^fcor  fgiHA ;  and  Huax  ct^tiToa,  luninff 
Ileal  pMiBj  inftrac^ed,  directed  Aem  to  a  oertsin  not 
ima^  M  fiuie  ntfid  decdven  lepoited,  fhe  mndir 
ooveted  metal  might  be  foimd  in  great  abundance. 
Aldioiigh  Be  Avila  himaelf  was  an  adept  in  the  arts  of 
deception,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  caxight  in  this 
anaze.  One  of  his  bravest  captains,  James  de  Albitez, 
with  fi^  x^cked  men,  was  sent  to  the  spot  designated 
by  the  Indian  prisoners,  to  take  possession  of  ^e 
treasnie  supposed  to  be  there  deposited.  Here  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  Indians,  who  had  lain  in 
ambush  to  await  their  arrival,  and  the  whole  party, 
except  Albitcz  himself  and  two  others,  were  slaugh- 
tered on  the  spot.*  When  the  three  survivors,  whose 
extraordinary  nimbleness  enabled  them  to  escape,  re- 
turned, and  gave  the  governor  an  account  of  their  ill 
fortune,  Don  Pedro  ordered  the  Indian  captives,  who 
gave  the  fidse  intelligence,  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs. 
They  submitted  to  this  baibaious  punishment  with  admi- 


*  Herrere,  Hist.  Ind.,  Dec.  ii.,  Lib.  vU.,  Cap.  8. 
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table  fortit\ide,  and  while  the  beasts  were  tearing  them 
to  pieces,  thoy  continued,  as  long  as  they  Ixad  the  use 
of  their  votiJ  powers,  to  insult  the  Spaniards  with 
bitter  taunts  and  opprobrious  epithets. 


After  this,  the  Spaniards  had  several  other  skirmishes 
with  the  Indians,  without  any  decided  advantage  on 
either  side,  if  we  may  believe  the  reports  of  the  Spanish 
\vriters.  However,  wc  may  remark  that  the  testimony, 
besides  being  all  on  one  side,  and  coming  from  interested 
parties,  is  contradictory  in  itself  and  improbable.  Her- 
rera  says  that  De  Avila  was  unwilling  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Uracca,  because  "  he  was  afraid  of  incensing 
him  the  more."  It  is  very  strange,  indeed,  that  this 
governor,  who  had  been  constantly  employed,  for  more 
than  ten  years,  in  laying  waste  the  countr),  and  murder- 


9lV0^fWtmW'9t    TBI    MISaiBSim. 


i^tifefafatUl— li^  Atfnld  MddBDfy  beoome  awBie  &at 
it  mi  iuxpoBtiiB  to  excite  fhe  resentment  of  one  Indian 
(We£-  We  wait  conriifar,  Hkefrise,  that  Uiacca*!  tend- 
tcnjmi  almiMt  umTamUy  beUerred  to  be  moie  pro- 
ductive of  gold  than  any  other  part  of  the  continent ; 
hence,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  "  Aurea  Ckertmtmuf 
of  the  Andents.  It  was  a  grand  object,  .theKdba9,|l|i^ill( 
all  of  the  Spaniards,  to  obtain  possession  ti  thip  inctioa 
of  the  country:  &nd  it  was  thie  object, no  dmfat^^docfa 
induced  De  A^-ila  to  invade  the  Chief  df  VSMigia's  • 
domain.  With  these  lacts  in  view,  Oin  we  -hnai^fae 
that  Governor  de  Avila  retired  from  Uiacca's  country, 
without  6ome  cogent  reasons  for  his  withdrawal?  Until 
we  have  some  better  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  tfu  letH^preBBive  movement,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  bdiere  that  the  governor  was  very  badly  beaten  by 
TTracca,  and  that  his  longer  stay  in  that  r^on  was 
impiacticable. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONTINUED  ALABK  OP  THE  SPANISH  BETTLBRS  AT  PANAMA — 
EXAMPLES  np  INDIAN  OENBROSITY  AND  SPANISH  BARBARISM — 
DONNA  ISABELLA'S  GONBTANGT — DON  PEDRO  BECOMES  HOKB 
INCENSED  AQAINeT  DB  BOTO — DB  BOTO'B  DANGER — HE  IS 
VISITED    BY    MICER    CODEC,    THE   ABTROLOOER,    WHO   MAKES 

A  STARTLING  DISCLOSURE — A    PREDICTION    AND  A  WABNISa 

DE  SOTO  IS  I'REVENTED  FROM  IlnLDINri   ANY  CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH      ISABELLA — HIS      TROUBLES      AND      DtSAPPOIKTMENTS. 

[A.  D.  1525-1527.] 

I)oN  Pedro  de  Avila  had  removed  his  scat  of  gov- 
ernment from  Darien  to  Panama. 

Having  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  a  golden  har\-est 
in  Veragua,  the  governor  and  his  soldiers  found  sufficient 
occupation  for  awhile  in  defending  their  own  settlement 
from  the  attacks  of  their  Indian  neighbors.  It  may  be 
asked  why  the  victorious  cacique  Uracca,  did  not  follow 
up  the  ad-vantage  he  had  gained,  by  pursuing  the  Span- 
iards to  their  own  quarters,  and  routing  them  out  of 
Panama.  Doubtless  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  ex- 
pected such  a  catastrophe,  for,  according  to  Herrera, 
many  of  them  were  excessively  alarmed.  "  When  they 
looked  out  toward  the  mountains  and  plains,"  says  the 
Spanish  historian,  "the  boughs  of  trees  and  the  very 
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gOHi  wliicfa  gam  %df^  in  tilie  nnauulu,  appeaXed  to 
dieiT  ezdtBd  imagiiiatiioiu  to  be  ■tmed  Lidimu;  sod 
wfaen  they  tamed  their  eyes  towazd&e  Bea,tiie]r&nded 
tluit  h  IMS  conned  wi  A  tiie  canoes  of  thdr  exasperated 


AB  this  nervDiis  agitatioo,  hiawerer,  was  sapeifliioiu, 
fis  the  moontain  dneftMii  appeais  to  have  treated  flu 
apptemaa  eCtos  pe^le  wiHi  a  generoas  finbeazanoK 
Ikeifwin^^  by  him  was  stzidlj  defensiTe;  heoon- 
fanted  Mnseif  wife  eirpelHng  fee  crnd  spoilen  fictnn  his 
owntenitory,  and  left  fee  work  of  vengeance  and  pun- 
ishment to  be  executed  by  Omnipotent  Justice.  Never 
did  fee  Cacique  of  Veiagua,  as  fiur  as  we  can  ascertain, 
make  any  a^reaave  movement  against  the  Spaniards; 
and  even  while  protecting  his  country  &om  these  depre- 
dators, he  is  said  to  have  acted  with  singular  moderation. 
He  never  murdered  his  prUoners  or  committed  any  ofeer 
act  of  unnecessary  severity ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when 
a  Spanish  lady,  Donna  Clara  Albitez,  fell  into  his  hands, 
he  treated  her  wife  fee  greatest  respect,  and  restored  her 
to  her  fiiends  at  fee  first  opportunity.  It  is  humiliating 
to  contrast  feis  behavior  of  the  pagan  warrior  wife  fee 
execrable  conduct  of  his  civilized  adversaries,  who  con- 
tinually committed  murders  wifeout  any  apparent  pur- 
pose or  provocation,  slaughtering  men,  women,  and 
helpless  in&nts  wife  indiscriminating  ferocity;  and  if 
ever  feey  spared  fee  livra  of  feeir  fismale  captives,  it  was 

*  Herrera,  Hin.  Ind.,  Dec.  ii..  Lib.  i..  Cap,,  I. 
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only  to  make  them  the  victims  of  their  licentious  brutality. 
But  the  task  we  have  xindertaken  will  make  it  necessary 
for  us  to  speak  more  at  large  on  these  subjects  hereafter. 

Not  to  lose  sight  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  let  ua  now 
inquire  on  what  tenns  he  stood  with  the  governor,  Don 
Pedro  de  Anla,  Doubtless  our  yoiuig  cavalier  supposed 
that  his  presumptuoua  love  for  Donna  Isabella  had  been 
sufficiently  punished  by  Don  Pedro's  disdainful  repulse 
— the  humiliation  of  which  had  put  De  Soto's  prond 
spirit  to  the  rack.  But  every  feeling  of  resentment 
against  De  Avila  had  faded  away,  or  was  merged  in  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  past  benefits.  To  him  Don 
Pedrn  had  hren  a  munificent  patron — a  rirrumstance 
which  tallied  well  mth  the  general  conduct  of  that 
nobleman;  for,  in  all  matters  of  a  pecimiary  nature, 
he  was  generous  to  a  degree  which  bordered  on  prodi- 
gality. His  ostentatious  hberality  was,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  many  of  those  misdemeanors  in  office  and  moral 
delinquencies  for  which  he  is  so  generally  condemned. 
He  squandered  on  worthless  men  all  tlie  wealth  of  the 
phmdercd  province ;  and  he  was  never  more  bountiful 
than  when  he  gave  away  that  which  he  had  no  right  to 
give.  Like  many  other  generous  people,  Don  Pedro 
wished  to  have  his  Uberahty  duly  celebrated;  and  he 
exacted  a  great  deal  of  deference  and  submissive  obedi- 
ence from  those  who  had  been  the  recipients  of  his 
bounty. 

De  Soto  had  greatly  offended  the  governor  by  repeat- 
edly refusing  to  execute  his  orders;  but  the  greatest  of- 


»l9iii«rHisit  «v  TBI  xiSBiBiipri.     M 

Mmii  rfcBpirf-lifaBMrtamtitionB  jpanjecto  to  De  Soto, 
wfcii.hwl  ■iniiiililiiwij,<M-<he  Don  pretended,)  won  (be 
tf^ .JmUB%md  dim  cuued  her  to  leject  an 
It  ine  o£  the  auMt  iUTutzioiii  &nulw0  of  Spein. 

Thi  imiiiiilili if  Dm  Fadio,  that  a  short  abeoiOe 

<widi  toaMJfaiant.to-BMtohMdwi^fgrienBiMeof  her 
Mm^iiM  BOt-  Huy!  te  bs  leaMied ;  tor  l^  letten  jnM 
iMoimdAeaLhl*  ftnofy  in  Spun,  De  Avik  learned  ifaat 
iHfadWtfMdfleB(ii»<£>r  her  obacoie  kmr  ms  etill  nnt 
AaagA  ■  Dm  Fedn  waa,  at  all  times,  ready  to  Mciiftce 
the  lives  of  those  who  inteifexed  with  his  plans,  and  he 
eekUHU  wanted  B  pretense  for  conanmmating  his  mnrderous 
derigm.  He  had  pat  Vasoo  NuSez  to  death  in  defiance 
cf  pnUic  opinion,  and  with  the  most  daring  perversion 
of  law  and  justice,  although  Nufiez  had  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  his  king  and  country,  and  enjoyed 
the  £iTor  and  protection  of  several  high  dignitaries,  civil 
and  ecderiastical.  On  the  other  hand,  De  Soto  was  at 
that  period  comparatively  unknown — ^he  had  no  power- 
fill  protectors,  either  in  church  or  state;  andbyhis,williiil 
disobedience  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
military  discipline  of  the  Colonial  Grovemment.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  therefore,  that  Don  Fedro  might  have 
di^Nwed  of  this  object  of  his  rancorous  hatred  with  very 
Htde  risk  or  trouble.  He  saw,  however,  that  it  was 
expedient  for  him  to  proceed  with  some  caution  in  this 
matter.  His  sacrifice  of  Balboa  had  met  with  universal 
condemnation  among  the  colonists;  and  he  had  some 
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reason  to  fear  that  the  Spanish  government  would  call 
him  to  an  account  for  that  most  imjust  and  barbarous 
action.  A  sense  of  his  own  insecurity,  therefore,  re- 
strained him,  at  that  juncture,  from  any  flagrant  abuse 
of  his  ptiwcr.  Besides,  as  De  Soto  was  one  of  the 
bravest  mon,  and  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  gov- 
ernor's employment,  his  services  were  almost  indispensable 
at  a  time  when  the  settlement  was  surromided  by  danger. 
These  various  considerations  may  have  disposed  Don 
Pedro  to  give  the  young  man  an  opportunity  to  die 
gloriously  in  t!ie  field  of  battle,  instead  of  condemning 
him  to  perish  ignominiously  on  the  block. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  De  Soto  was  fiiUy  aware 
of  his  danger ;  but,  as  he  was  always  a  man  of  very 
acute  perceptions,  he  could  not  fail  to  discover  that  Don 
Pedro  was  not  his  friend.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt 
on  that  subject,  he  soon  had  satisfactorj'  proof  of  the 
governor's  secret  hostility.  About  six  months  after  the 
return  of  the  Spaniards  from  their  imfortunate  expedi- 
tion against  Uracca,  De  Soto  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  the  Italian  sage,  Micer  Codro.  This  man  had 
never  expressed  any  gratitude  for  the  ser^dce  which  De 
Soto  had  rendered  him  by  sa\ing  his  life,  and  indeed  he 
had  thus  far  appeared  to  be  entirely  forgetftd  of  that 
occurrence.  His  motive  for  seeking  this  interview  with 
De  Soto  appeared  to  be,  not  exactly  a  desire  to  give 
thanks,  but  to  explain  his  reasons  for  not  giving  them. 
"  A  good  action,"  said  he,  "  deserves  a  better  reward 
than  verbal  acknowledgments.     While  it  was  not  in  my 
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jMw«Mio«  awlp»/yii>  *  iffOB^  teeampiKm,l  did  »ift 
titmrnpi  toqOimfm.mfi  halt  flu  time  hu  dow  unfpd 
lAok,  j;  .an  «BallecL.to  giTB  7011  aaniQ  nilNtaatii^ 
0riAmMtai  mj  f/ooA^wSL  I  oome  to  in&nu  joa  that 
y—i  ifKtmut  pentiai  is  niodj  kas  dangemu  ^iaa^ 
mmBwrn^hAa  yoiiMmsoei  me  fixun  ibe  hands  of  the 
I*diua.'r,  D8.8oto  icplisd:  **H7  good  faead^  Mioeor 
Godny  rtfiwgh  I  do.  not  pra&n  to  be  a  thotongh: 
Miew  .m<70Mr  pn^htfso  aii^  I  am  no  leas  thankfid 
Sgtyam  'good  iBtentioDi;i,aiid  in  Uus  case»  I  am  leady 
•iOaaAw  tfurt  yvnt  ixdbnnatioii,  no  matter  from  whence 
it  may  be  deiired,  is  confinaed,  in  a  measure,  by  my 
own  obeervations."  "Ferdinand  de  Soto,"  said  the  man 
of  sdence  with  much  solemnity,  "I  &ink  I  am  able  to 
lead  the  page  of  your  destiny,  even  without  such  light 
as  the  stars  can  shed  upon  it  Be  assured  that  the 
warning  I  have  given  you  does  not  come  firom  an 
mteaithly  source;  but  if  any  extra-mtmdane  confirma- 
tion of  my  words  were  necessary,  even  on  that  score 
you  might  be  satisfied.  While  comparing  your  horo- 
aoope  with  that  of  my  departed  friend  Vasco  Nunez,  I 
have  observed  some  resemblances  in  your  lives  and 
ibrtonea,  which  you,  with  all  your  incredulity,  must 
acknowle<^  to  be  remarkable.  Nufiez  and  you  were 
both  natives  of  the  same  town,*  you  were  both  mem- 
bets  of  noble  but  reduced  fiimilies,  both  sought  to  ally 
yoUTselvea  yriOi  daughters  of  Pedro  de  Avila,  and  both 

*  Xeree,  or  Jena  de  loa  CfttMlIeroB. 
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made  yourselves  liable  to  that  man's  deadly  resentment" 
"  These  coim-idenoea  are  indeed  remarkable,"  answered 
l)e  Soto ;  "  but  what  other  similarities  do  you  find  in 
the  destiuit's  of  Balboa  and  myself  1"  "You  are  a 
brave  mau,"  replied  Micer  Codro,  "and  you  are  too 
skeptical  to  bp  much  disturbed  by  the  pro^osticatioos 
of  evil;  I  may  therefore  venture  to  tell  you  that, 
according  to  my  calculations,  you  will  be,  in  one  impor- 
tant event  of  your  life,  more  happy  than  Vasco  NuHez, 
and  in  another  more  unfortunate.  It  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  superior  intelligences,  that  your  death  will 
not  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  but  I  find  like- 
wise, that  the  term  of  your  hfe  will  be  equal  to  that  of 
Balboa's;*  and  when  I  consider  your  present  circum- 
stances, this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  improbable 
part  of  the  prediction." 

"I  am  in  the  hands  of  God,"  said  He  Soto  with 
manly  firmness,  "and  I  rely  witli  humble  confidence 
on  his  protection."  "  In  that  you  do  well,"  replied  the 
philosopher;  "but  it  is  nevertheless  your  duty  to  use 
8uch  human  means  as  may  be  required  to  defend  your- 
self against  open  violence  or  fraudful  mahce,"  De 
Soto  thanked  the  astrologer  for  his  counsel,  and  prom- 
ised to  give  it  due  consideration.  Though  he  may 
have  been  too  wise  to  concern  himself  much  with  the 
ghrapses  of  futurity  which  the  Itahan  had  given  him, 

•  Tasco  NuSez  de  Balboa,  according  to  OTJedo,  was  forty-two 
jears  old  at  the  time  of  his  execDlioD. 


tie  itasSi-'iniimihilwm  Aawn  a  want  of  Hgwnl^  if-lte 
•'^■d  wfaolty  JiBngnded  BGoer  Codio'B  admonituiis; 
tfiii  ■oo&MTen  of  enxf.  dass  aze  ^  to  become  ooiiTtt- 
4|Biit^wi&  rtnnge  secreti,  because  aH  who  oonnilt  them 
maaat,  jnafce  then  aoqnalnted,  mtne  or  Imb,  with  their 
^pbomdLjpiiposes,  aad  the  knowledge  so  obtained  maf 
enable  <i|e  BeefB^to.  ffm  cxcdlent  advice.  It  is  poBsible 
fint  GovezBor  ds  Avik  bunself  had  hdd  some  ooobiU- 
tatioM  with  Uioer  Codzo,  aaul  this  Buppositicai  wffl 
aoBOOBt  ftn  Codro's  kaowledge  of  the  goremor'a  ada- 
'diiBvouB  den^oB. 

De  Soto,  being  now  forewarned,  and  thus  foTcarmed, 
was  enabled  to  avoid  many  snares  which  hia  powerful 
enemy  placed  in  his  path.  As  time  passed  away,  Drai 
Pedro  became  more  and  more  impatient  for  revenge, 
and  gradually  threw  aside  that  dissimulation  which  had 
formerly  vailed  his  purposes.  He  effectually  cut  off  all 
communication  between  Isabella  and  De  Soto ;  all  their 
letters  were  intercepted;  and,  for  the  space  of  five  years, 
no  token  of  remembrance  could  be  transmitted  &om 
one  to  the  other. 

De  Soto  had  been  bitterly  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tation of  acquiring  wealth  in  America;  for  his  feelings 
and  his  principles  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  use  the 
only  means  by  which  gold-seeking  adventurers  on  the 
isthmus  cotdd  be  successful.  Before  he  engaged  in  this 
enterprise,  he  had  no  conception  of  the  shamefid  and 
criminal  process  by  which  many  o^  hia  countrymen  had 
enriched  themselves  on  the  Western  Continent.     Per- 
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haps  he  had  listened  too  credulously  to  the  fanciful 
stories  of  travelers  who  asserted  that  hiige  masses  of 
the  precious  metals  were  strewn  over  the  fields  of 
"  Castillo  del  Oro,"  and  that  every  stream  and  lake  of 
tiiat  paradisiacal  region  was  enclosed  in  margins  of 
pidvcrizcd  f,'uld,  interspersed  with  pearls  and  gems  of 
unimaginable  value.  Such  were  the  extravagant  tales 
which  allured  many  Europeans  to  that  land  of  deceitfid 
promise,  where  thousands  were  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed, and  where  those  who  were  most  fortunate 
in  the  gratification  of  their  avaricious  desires,  seldom 
derived  any  ])ermanent  benefit  from  their  acq^uisitions; 
for  in  niofit  ciuses  they  livcti  misin-aljly  and  died  unla- 
mentcd.  This  great  moral  lesson  will  be  fully  exempli- 
fied in  the  course  of  our  following  narrative. 


»X»0*TU|«B^  Off   THB    MIUXHXPFI. 


CHAPTER  Vt 
muMfiVUMO,  ARV  Da  isqn  mpiu  »b  nu  ivTAnoir 


xsiTiB  MBAKA  or  A  SHIP  wnH.on  HinrsBUAHs  csntn 

MIK— :HI   XAKV    XnfFMVOKMb  ATUOK»  OIT   ^   OrSUV 

mnre— n  is  Bunv,  avb  oovpillbd  to  ttfbit  back— 

ALHASBO  BKBABES  VITH  MOBB  HEN,  AND  FOLLOWS  A7TBB 
PIZABBO  —  HB  MBBTB  TTITH  UNSXPBOTBD  DISASTBRS,  AND 
BSniBIIS  TO  CHUCAHA — QOTKBITOB  DS  ATILA  LOBBS  HIS  OTFIOB 
DB  SOTO  WBITES  TO  ISABELLA — HIS  LBTTBB.      [A.  D.  1526.] 

Fhanciboo  Fizabbo,  whose  name  has  already  appeared 
in  our  narrative,  and  who  will  figure  to  some  extent  on 
onr  subeequent  pages,  was  a  man  of  obscure  birth 
and  very  defective  education.*  He  learned  the  art  of 
war  in  some  very  bad  schools,  having  taken  his  first 
lessons  6:0m  the  fitnatical  Ojeda,  and  being  afterward 
matriculated  in  the  military  college  of  Don  Fedro  de 
AvUa.  In  the  year  1524,  he  obtained  permission  from 
Don  Pedro  to  continue  the  explorations  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Balboa  on  the  coast  of  the  Fadfic  Ocean. 
Fizarro  chose  for  his  companions  in  this  enterprise 
Di^o  AlmagTo,  who  is  described  by  Herrera  as  "  a  man 

*  Gomara,  Hist,  de  Iss  lod..  Cap.  144. 
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of  courage,  experience  and  wealth,"  and  Ferdinand  de 
Luque,  a  sciniulmaster  of  Darien.  This  auspicious  con- 
junction of  learning  and  valor  was  almost  the  only 
fiivomble  omen  that  attended  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking.  Two  of  the  triumvirate  which  conducted 
the  expedition  were,  at  that  time,  men  of  little  note,  and 
they  had  net  er  given  any  proof  of  tmcommon  abilities, 
They  were,  liesides,  very  illiterate  persons,  base-bom,* 
and  not  remarkable  for  the  rectitude  of  their  moral 
deportment.  All  these  circumstances  tended  to  throw 
some  discredit  or  ridicule  on  the  enterprise ;  and,  for  a 
long  time,  very  few  people,  besides  the  adventurers 
themselves,  appear  to  have  had  any  expectation  of 
success, 

De  Soto's  courage  and  mihtary  talents  were  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  by  Pizarro,  who  often  solicited 
our  captain  of  cavalry  to  become  one  of  his  party.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  De  Soto  disliked,  and,  in  some 
measure,  despised  the  commanders  of  the  expedition ;  for 
he  cavalierly  refused  to  place  himself  under  their  direc- 
tion. It  may  be  suspected  that  the  display  of  Pizarro's 
soldiership  in  Veragua,  of  which  De  Soto  was  an  cye- 
■witncss,  was  less  admirable,  in  fact,  than  it  appears  to  be 
to  our  eminent  historian,  Mr.  Prcscott.t  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  De  Soto's  beha- 


*  Pizorro  and  Alraagro  were  both  illegitimate.     Vide  Gomara, 
[list.  delQsInd.,  Cap.  U1-U4, 
t    Vide  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  Book  ii.,  Chap.  ii. 


»|;iaM)^B||aB>  o»  TBI  irisftissiyyi 


'Ikv  l»  IStanra  WW  oAea  diaraipectfbl  in  a  mzy  higfa 
degne;  and  flat  i%Dificaat  cncnmrtimce  became  itUl 
Muve  lewiMffcidiiiB^  ti  tiie  time  when  Fuaixo  oommaaded 
Ok  Pano^  and  ^  Soto  was  Mb  anbotdinate  officez.  Otu 
ifi^Twy^  ui  that  tibe  dianctez  trf  Fuano  wai  bettw 
ttadentood  bjr  hit  ootanp(»Nr]r  De  Soto,  than  it  has  beeo 
b^jUBiy  Mt?*''™",  and  a  nujinity  ai  &e  palQia* 
>  Jhe  m^iamg  e^ieditiim,  commanded  as  afinesaii^ 
nd-omoprinng  afaont  one  hnndred  and  Uiirtjr  mcai, 
■tallwl  firmi  Pttuunaon  tiie  fimzteenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, IdSA.f  The  men  weie  embarked  in  cme  imall 
ship,  of  which  Fizairo  took  the  command.  Almagro 
remained  behind,  intending  to  follow  in  another  vessel, 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  made  ready  for  service.  The 
horrors  of  this  voyage,  and  tiie  sufferings  of  the  adven- 
turers, are  manifestly  eza^erated  by  the  narrators ;  but 
it  is  likely  that  the  explorers  met  with  some  con- 
siderable hardships,  and  were  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
dangers ;  the  latter  being  very  often  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  their  own  violent  and  predatory  habits. 
When  they  landed  to  seek  provisions,  instead  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  Indians,  they 
obeyed  their  constitutionai  instincte,  by  proceeding  to 
acts  <tf  outrage,  robbery,  and  bloodshed.     Hence  the 


*  We  nDdenUnd  Herren  to  expregg  a  enBpicion  of  Pizarro'R 
cowM^ice:  Hist  Gm.,  Dec.  v.,  Lib.  Tii.,  Cap.  13. 

t  Report  to  the  Smperor,  hj  Fnmcieco  de  Xereii,  Fizarro's 
Kcratar;. 
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natives  failed  to  recognize  them  as  the  misaionariea  of  a 
peaceful  and  l)eaeficent  religion,  or  the  accredited  agents 
of  a  miglity  sovereign  beyond  the  sea,  whose  earnest 
desire  it  was  to  improve  tlie  moral,  intellectual,  social 
and  poUtical  TOndition  of  the  American  tribes.  With 
a  i>ardonable  misapprehension  of  the  grand  and  glorious 
objects  whicli  brought  the  Spaniards  into  their  country, 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  who  had  seen  tlieir 
dwellings  pillaged,  their  wives  violated,  and  their  chil- 
dren murderod,  gathered  themselves  together,  pursued 
the  '^  gallant  Imnd  of  explorers,"  who  were  now  on 
the  retreat,  and  fell  upon  them  with  such  brai'ery  and 
effect,  that  five  of  the  Spaniards  were  left  dead  on  the 
field,  seventeen  others  were  badly  wounded,  and  Captain 
Pizarro  himself  was  struck  down,  and  his  comrades, 
when  they  dragged  him  off,  supposed  him  to  be  slain. 
It  was  foimd,  afterward,  that  the  captain  had  received 
seven  wounds,  some  of  them  dangerous;  but  he  had 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  escape  with  life, 
which  could  not  have  happened  if  his  men  had  been 
less  expeditious  in  removing  him  from  the  scene  of  con- 
flict. Having  fled  precipitately  to  their  vessel,  the 
Spaniards  set  sail,  and  returned  with  their  insensible 
commander  to  a  place  called  Chucama,  a  short  distance 
west  of  Panama,  where  Pizarro  remained  for  some  time, 
in  a  very  feeble  condition  of  body,  and  not  a  little  dis- 
turbed in  mind,  by  the  apprehension  of  a  speedy  death.* 


'  We  have  taken  this  account  of  Pizarro'a  defeat  by  the  Indiar 


Jfcifemiliiij! '  tofwwwl  ^qpeotationj  towOTcr,  hii  Toondf 


■  ht  1h6  memrbSB  ]ua  amnate,  Almagio,  hating 
mtantei  s.nuB  euavd  witti  wme  «f  Uie  Tikst  popiilak  - 
tionefPlBnB%«teeMdwestwaEdly  along  &e  coast,  vr^ 
Utt  CTtwctatieii  of  overtaking  Finno.  But  having  no 
lAo«Mg8  ttf  aoipBdoii  ofFizarro'a  late  defeat,  he  xof 
eaaaaamkf  {Mawd  Cfaofsma,  where  the  disaUed  omn- 
ttaader  Iras  stiU  lying,  mmnmded  bf  his  distressed  and 
dnttt  des|Mfaang  anapanirau.  A  previous  undexBtandr- 
ing  behreen  the  leaders  c^  the  expedition,  enabled  Al- 
m^ro  to  ascertain  the  route  which  his  colleague  had 
taken,  by  certain  marks  which  Pizarro  had  left  on  the 
trees.  Thus  directed,  Almagro  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
Fizarro's  disaster,  being  still  unconscious  of  that  deplora- 
Me  event*  Here  Almagro  landed  with  his  "brave 
associates,"  comprising,  as  we  have  said,  some  of  the 
basest  rabble  of  Panama;  and  perceiving  an  Indian 

horn  the  ofBcinl  report  of  Ferdinaad  de  Xeres,  made  to  the  Klvg 
Ol  Spain.  This  Xeres  wss  Fizarro's  own  secretary ;  we  may  sap- 
pose,  therefore,  that  fae  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facta  which 
he  relates,  and  his  statement  is  un question ablj  trae.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Prescott  tells  the  story  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  Pisarro  bebared  with  daantlesa  braTery  in  this  skirmish,  and 
came  ont  of  it  victorioas  and  nnbart.< — Vide  "  Coeqncst  of  Fern," 
Book  ii.,  Chap.  2. 

*  The  secretary  Xeres  says,  "  Almagro  arrired  at  the  place 
where  Pixarro  was  beaten."  How  does  Mr.  Prescott  reconcile  this 
pbraaeology  with  his  own  glowing  description  of  his  hero's  brarery, 
prowess,  and  saccesa. 
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tillage  at  a  short  dktailce  from  the  beach,  the  whole 
party  went  "like  lambs  to  the  slaughter,"  expecting  to 
indulge  themselves  in  their  customary  recreation.  But 
instead  of  jihinder  and  improtected  beanty,  they  found  a 
large  body  of  armed  warriors  waiting  to  receive  them. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  retreat  mthout  doing  battle  with 
the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  fought  for  awhile  with  the 
desperation  of  men  who  have  no  other  choice  than  to 
fight  or  pcrisli.  During  the  conflict,  some  of  Almagro's 
ruffians  contrived  to  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  town  was  burnt.  But  the  natives,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inferiority  of  their  weapons,  quickly  obtained 
the  mastery  over  their  assailants,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
latter  were  either  killed  on  the  spot  or  mortally  wounded. 
The  remainder,  among  whom  was  Almagro  himself,  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  to  the  caravel,  being  closely  pursued 
by  the  Indians.  In  this  battle,  Almagro  received  some 
severe  wounds  in  the  head  and  lost  one  of  his  eyes.  He 
and  his  party  appeared  to  be  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
taste  of  glorious  war,  that  they  set  out  immediately  on 
their  return  to  Panama.  While  on  their  way  to  the  last- 
named  place,  they  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  Pizarro; 
and  the  two  afflicted  leaders  of  the  expedition  met 
together  to  compare  notes  and  devise  plans  for  their 
future  operations. 

Such  was  the  impromisLng  commencement  of  an  enter- 
prise, the  results  of  which  filled  the  whole  civilized 
world  with  astonishment,  and  produced  a  lasting  effect 


i 


9%$mtm9wnwi-^p  «rsi  nssisstrri.     Is 
^jpAui  iliiliiitM  rf— Afait  md  the  conditlim  of  Inmutt 


■  iA»  ■■■»«€  ftg  ■wt  tmpuitaiit  actioiu  of  Feidiniiul 
dte  Saki'k'lifc  aw  ■wnrfifgit  in  iastorj  -mOi  the  amqoett 
of-BBSi%meoBriderite^edient  to  giro  aome  acconnt 
«CiilMtf:giarteTait  finmiti  mention  to  its  oonsomma- 
tien.  -We  -wilt  n6*ir  lene  Fizano  and  Almagto,  ^ 
VBOtdied  inatnimeati,  iriu^  by  a  itmige  .&talit;r,  irert 
■Mde  t»  tdw  M  fao^  ft  put  in  t^  itnpendoas  woik  of 
dDokifid  «l8ifc)r,  die  ansQaaw  of  the  Penman  En^ie. 
In  due  time  we  shall  letom  and  give  a  further  aontmt 
of  their  progiess. 

Sotm  after  the  departure  of  the  exploring  expedition, 
Ghtremoz  de  Avila  b^an  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
Temoving  &om  Panama  to  Nicaragua.  He  had  sundry 
reasons,  and  some  very  strong  ones,  for  tiiis  change  of 
location.  That  most  excellent  man,  Bardiolomew  de  Las 
Gasas,  had  reported  Don  Pedro's  iniquitous  conduct  to  the 
Spanish  government,  and  the  king,  without  formally  de- 
posing De  Avila,  had  appointed  Peter  de  Los  Rios  to 
succeed  him.  Such  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  usually 
adopted  when  a  change  was  to  be  made  in  the  government 
of  a  province.  Don  Pedro  Icnew  that  De  Los  Rios  would 
call  him  to  an  acconnt  for  his  maladministTation;  and 
being  unwilling  to  stand  the  trial,  he  considered  it  better 
to  withdraw  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  It  was 
doubtless  a  great  affliction  to  him  to  leave  that  important 
station  which  he  had  so  long  occupied.  His  regret  may 
have  been  increased  by  the  consideration  that  if  there 
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were  really  another  El  Dorado  on  the  shore  of  the  Pa- 
cific, as  Vasco  NuBez  had  supposed,  Panama  would 
become  the  gate  through  which  that  auriferous  region 
must  be  approached.  However,  the  reasons  for  his  de- 
parture were  too  urgent  to  admit  of  much  deUberation ; 
and,  having  occasionally  cast  a  covetous  glance  at  the 
flourishing  settlements  of  Leon  and  New  Granada,  he 
was  not  long  in  reconciling  himself  to  the  necessary 
change.  With  the  design  of  making  himself  as  secure 
as  possible,  Don  Pedro  resolved  to  send  a  messenger  to 
Spain  witli  letters  to  his  friends,  among  whom  were 
several  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank,  and  other  persons  of 
great  influence,  all  of  whom  were  requested  to  intercede 
with  the  king  in  Do  A^ila's  behalf  On  looking  around 
for  a  trustworthy  person  to  convey  these  dispatches, 
Don  Pedro  fixed  on  Micer  Codro  as  the  most  eligible. 
This  choice  will  appear  less  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider that  all  of  De  Avila's  favorites  were  men  of  the 
most  profligate  character,  and  not  one  of  them  could  be 
safely  employed  in  an  afl'air  whicli  required  the  services 
of  a  discreet  and  fiiithful  agent. 

Micer  Codro  and  De  Soto  continued  to  be  on  the 
most  friendly  terms ;  and  the  philosopher,  when  he  had 
accepted  Don  Pedro's  mission,  reflected  that  it  was  now 
in  his  power  to  perform  a  kind  action  for  the  cavalier  to 
whom  he  owed  the  preservation  of  his  hfe.  He  had 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  De  Soto's  troubles  and 
difficulties ;  and  he  was  well  aware  of  the  insurmotmtable 
obstacles  which  De  Avila  had  placed  in  the  way  of  all 


epistolary  correapondence  between  DejBoto  iad'I 
The  governor  had  made  arrangements  for  dtaonaTieywioe 
of  letters  to  and  from  the  settlement,  in  such  a  way  m  to 
hare  the  whole  of  this  business  under  hii  own  ciqier* 
vision ;  and  the  severest  penalties  were  denoonced  Rgaiiigt 
all  persons  who  attempted  to  send  or  oonTejr  any  wiitifag 
across  the  sea,  except  by  the  regular  loails.  The  coDf^ 
qucnce  of  this  regulation  was,  that  no  Tnitten  communi- 
cation could  take  place  between  Spain  and  Phuum 
without  the  governor's  approbation, 
"  Regardless  of  all  risks,  however,  Bltcer  Codio  yeo- 
poaed  to  carry  a  letter  for  De  Soto,  and  to  deliver  it 
iriUi  his  own  hand.  When  this  proposition  was  first 
made,  De  Soto  was  disposed  to  embrace  it  with  rapture; 
but  when  he  considered  the  hazards  which  the  messen- 
ger most  incur,  he  co\ild  not  easily  be  persuaded  to 
accept  the  generous  offer.  However,  the  arguments 
and  entreaties  of  Micer  Codro  overcame  his  scruples. 
Tlie  subjoined  letter  was  then  prepared  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  fiiendly  astrologer. 

We  hope  our  readers,  who  may  feel  but  Utile  inter- 
ested in  matters  of  this  kind,  vrill  consider  that  a  love 
ejdsUe  composed  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  is 
worthy  of  some  attention  on  the  score  of  its  antiquity 
alone;  and  this  is  the  best  apology  we  can  offer  for 
insertdng  it  in  this  volume. 

9E   SOTO'S   LETTEB   TO   ISABELLA   BOTADILLA. 
'*MosT  Dkiblt  Beloved  Isabella. — For  the  first 
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time  within  the  space  of  five  years,  I  write  to  you  with 
some  assurance  that  my  letter  will  reach  your  haoclB. 
Many  times  have  I  written  before,  but  how  could  I 
give  expression  to  my  thouglits  when  I  had  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  other  eyes  than  yours  might  behold 
those  fond  utterances  which  your  heavenly  goodness 
and  condescension  alone  could  pardon.  But  what 
reason  liave  I  to  hope  that  even  your  gracious  conde- 
scension can  still  look  with  favorable  regard  on  my 
unworthiiicssT  My  matured  judgment  teaches  me  that 
tliis  hope  of  my  youth,  which  I  so  long  have  dared  to 
cherish,  is  not  presumption  merely,  but  madness. 
When  I  consider  your  mmiy  perfections,  and  compare 
them  mth  my  own  Uttle  deserving,  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  despair,  if  I  could  pour  out  the  treasiu:es  of  a 
thousand  kingdoms  at  your  feet.  How  then  can  I  lift 
my  eyes  to  you  when  I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  the 
tribute  of  an  afi'ection  which  time  cannot  change,  and 
which  must  still  Hve  when  my  last  hope  has  departed? 
Oh  Isabella,  the  expectation  which  brought  me  to  tliis 
land  has  not  been  fulfilled!  I  can  gather  no  gold 
except  by  such  means  as  my  honor,  my  conscience,  and 
you  yourself  must  condemn.  Though  your  nobleness 
may  pity  one  on  whom  Fortune  has  disdained  to  smile, 
I  feel  that  your  relations  are  justified  in  claiming  for 
you  an  alliance  with  exalted  rank  and  affluence,  and  I 
love  you  far  too  well  to  regard  my  own  happiness  more 
than  your  welfere.  If,  therefore,  in  your  extreme 
youth,  you  have  made  a  promise  which  you  now  regret, 


Bjmmtt'WmmMi'.^m  turn  Kis«n>iggi.     m 

(iiivfe  M  it  it  in  my  paw  to  abwdre  70a  fiom  0ut 
'  tfqpigeneBt,  70a  aze  leleand.  On  my  ode,  &e  obligir 
ittft  k  aacnd  and  jetenuL  It  u  not  likely  that  I  shall 
4mk  letnin  to  my  cormtry;  and  i^iile  I  am  banished 
t$mHk  yooT  preMswe,  all  coontnea  axe  alike  to  me.  The 
<|ltlM«  who  hringa  you  this,  eposes  himself  to  great 
i^ilgerin  hia  deaize  to  aerre  me;  I  entreat  yon  to  use 
4aih^«eMiticms  as  his  safety  may  teqolxe.  Ifyouxgood- 
^ni  ahoeld  Toncfasafe  any  message  to  me,  he  will 
J#Afn  ft,  and  yon  nwy  hare  peifect  confidence  in  his 
*SiMf^.  Fan^  my  bddness  in  supposiiig  it  possible 
that  I  still  hare  a  place  in  your  Temembrance;  and, 
aMioogh  you  may  now  think  of  me  only  with  indiifer- 
ence  or  dislike,  do  not  censure  me  too  seTerely  for 
caOing  myself  unchangeably  and  devotedly  yours, 

DbSoto* 

Supposing  this  missive  to  be  genuine,  we  find  in  it 
some  evidence  to  convict  De  Soto  of  tiiat  idolatry  of 
woman  which  was  one  peculiarity  of  die  chivalroufi 
temperament  He  was,  in  &ct,  a  knight  of  the  "Old 
School,"  and  his  conduct  ofien  exhibited  some  of  the 
fidlies,  as  well  as  many  of  the  virtues  of  ancient 
duTalry. 

*  We  cwDOt  Tonch  for  the  anthenlicity  oftbia  letter,  the  original 
iMUuucript  copjr  of  which  ia  aaid  to  be  in  the  cabinet  of  a  Spanish 
gestlvmao,  who  has  apent  lialf  hia  lifetime  in  collecting  the  literal/ 
cnriotltiea  of  hia  coautrj. 
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CHAPTER   Vn. 

DE  60T0  AND  FRAKCISCO  HKBNAKDEZ  ARE  BENT  TO  KXPLORB 
NIOAltAQUA  —  HERNANDEZ  CNDBRTAKES  TO  CONVERT  TBB 
INDIANS — lilLBS  GONZALEZ  ENOAOES  IH  THE  SAME  DUTY — 
HOW  THE  NATIVES  WERE  CONVBBTBD — NEARLY  FORTY  THOU> 
SAND  INDIAX3  ABB  BAPTIZED — HERNANDEZ  AND  GONZALEZ — 
EACH  CLAIMS  AN  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHT  TO  CHRISTIANIZE  THBK — 
EACH  HAS  A  I'AKTIOCLAK  WAY  OF  DOING  IT — DE  FOTO  MARCHES 
AGAINST  GONZALEZ — A  BATTLE — TREACHERY  OF  GONZALEZ — 
DE  SOTO'S  NARROW  ESCAPE — BACKSLIDING  AMONG  THE  NEW 
CONVERTS.      [a.  d.  1527.] 

It  has  been  said  that  Pedro  dc  A\ila,  with  a  prudent 
desire  to  avoid  an  interview  with  liis  successor,  I'edro  de 
Los  Rios,  resolved  on  transferring  himself  to  Nicaragua. 
We  wiU  now  explain  on  what  grounds  he  claimed  the 
government  of  that  province,  which  had  previously 
been  wrested  irom  the  Indians  by  a  fanatical  adventurer 
called  Giles  Gonzalez.  While  this  Gonzalez  was  wan- 
dering about  in  search  of  an  imaginary  strait,  which 
was  supposed  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  Slexico,  Governor  de 
Avila  sent  Francis  Hernandez  de  Cordova  and  Ferdi- 
nand de  Soto  to  take  possession  of  that  part  of  Nica- 
ragua wliicli  lies  nearest  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 


ftfS0%'t'*«4l '07' tHI    KISBISSIPn. 

Hannidei,  bong  a  reij  devout  man,  took  serend 
iriMia  with  him ;  and  theae  faoly  men  Uboied  zealooaty 
ht  the  ooLTeiaioB  of  the  loduuu.  We  are  infonned 
Aat  they  wnng^  terefal  mindes,  which  practical 
a^gnmentB  hadfochagood  effect,  that  the  people  cune 
tD  be  Ix^tiaed  in  mch  vast  nmnbeis,  that  the  pnests 
me  aoaicdx  aUe  to  attend  to  them.*  Hemandef 
finmiitted  a  foil  aooount  of  this  evangelical  sacoMs 
•rOovenuff  de  Avik,  wbo  wu  donbUess  snTpriaed, 
tf'iut  dd^^tited,  to  find  that  the  Indians  conld  he 
eoDverted  by  soch  pacific  measures. 

Meanwhile,  Giles  Gonzalez,  whose  proselyting  zeal 
was  equal  at  least  to  that  of  Francisco  Hernandez, 
Tetnmed  to  the  province,  and  was  chagrined  to  find 
that  the  exdusiTe  right,  which  he  claimed  to  the  pos- 
Beadon  of  the  territory  and  the  conversion  of  th? 
Indians,  had  been  usurped  by  others.  We  may  suppose 
that  the  natives  of  this  district  were  qualified  by  some 
natoial  instinct,  or  by  some  extraordinary  powers  of 
intellect,  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  fiuth  with  singular  fecility ;  for  it  appears  that 
the  missionary  labors  of  Hernandez  and  Gonzalez  both 
were  attended  with  almost  unparalleled  success.  The 
mode  of  indoctrination  used  by  Gonzalez  was  sufficiently 
unique  to  deserve  some  particular  notice.  When  he 
fiiat  visited  this  port  of  the  country,  having  one  bun- 
dled Spaniards  under  his  command,  he  came  to  the 


*  Herren,  Hist.  Ind.,  Dec.  iii-,  Lib.  ii.,  Cb[>.  3l 
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{iotiiiiiioiis  lit'  Nicaragua,  a  powerful  cacique,  from  whom 
tlic  pra^incc  derived  its  name.  Gouzalez  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  iiiibrm  the  cacique  that  he  was  coming  to  be 
liis  friend,  to  instruct  him  in  the  only  true  religion,  aiid 
to  persuade  him  to  submit  to  tlie  greatest  monarch  on 
earth.  "  If"  you  refiise  to  hear  reason  and  religions 
instruction,"  said  Gonzalez,  "  you  must  prepare  for 
battle,  and  I  cliallenge  you  to  meet  me  in  the  field." 

The  chief  Nicaragua,  it  appears,  had  listened  to  some 
terrific  stories  concerning  the  achievements  of  the  Span- 
iards, tlie  sliarpness  of  their  swords,  and  the  ferocity 
of  tlieir  horses — each  of  which,  according  to  the  com- 
mon report,  roidd  swallow  an  Indian  at  a  monthfid ;  and 
being  much  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  a  collision  uitli 
these  formidable  strangers,  lie  replied  to  Cionzalez,  that 
he  was  ready  to  embrace  any  creed  which  liis  Spanitfh 
brother  miglit  recommend  for  liis  adoption.  As  an 
evidence  of  his  sincerity,  he  sent  Gonzalez  a  peace- 
oflering,  consisting  of  a  quantity  of  gold,  vqnal  in  value 
to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  of  the  present  currenej" 
of  tlie  United  States*  Gonzalez  was  charmed  with 
Nicaragua's  docility,  and  \vith  the  solid  proofs  he  had 
given  of  his  pious  inclinations ;  and,  in  order  to  pro^e 
that  Christians  could  be  liberal  as  well  infidels,  he 
sent  the  chief  a  linen  shirt,  a  loose  silk  coat,  and  some 
Spanish  toys,  wliich  Nicaragua  seemed  to  consider  a.s  a 

*    FiV/r  lIiTrern,  Hist.  Ind.    Dec.  iii.,  Lib.  i  ,  Ciip- 4. 
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An''cmidniBnt  mp  iat  Iwlniic  twiuroi.-  When  Oon- 
■dn  armed -at- NJGV^pia'i  village,  he,  with  the  aisiii- 
«M3aa€  a^destiAo  acoompaiiied  him,  oommenoed  tihe 
IPD^  «f  JBstraotiao,  ihoffing  the  cadque  &e  Dnie»- 
•DulilBnBM  of  idolatt^,  szhoKtuiff  hi«i  to  franke  IhC' 
not*  of  Theatheninii,  and  to  imitate  the  virtaoiu  exam* 
flea  «i  Ua  European  ioatmctont  The  Spanish  hia- 
taiaa  aaya:  '^HfknagiM  wppronA.  of  the  Cfanrtiatt 
Mfigum^  and  to  did  hit  funify  and  nine  ^onsand  of  hia' 
aaijeeta.** '  .AAer  leodving  tite  haptiBmal  sacrament,  the 
flwaqne  aslLed  many  astate  questions,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  given  as  examples : — "  Have  the  ChristianB 
any  knowledge  of  the  flood  which  drowned  the  world, 
and  win  there  be  another  V  "  "What  is  fl»e  size  of  the 
stars,  and  how  axe  they  kept  in  their  places  V  "  Where 
do  the  souls  of  men  go,  and  what  do  they  do  when 
parted  from  their  bodies  V  "  Will  the  Pope  ever  die  ? 
and  is  the  King  of  Spain  subject  to  diseases  and  death, 
like  other  men  V  "  Why  are  the  Spaniards  so  covetoos 
of  gold,  se^ng  that  they  have  so  many  greater  blessings, 
sndi  as  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the  privi- 
l^e  of  conversing  with  the  departed  spirits  of  good 
men,  and  flie  certainty  of  everlasting  happiness  X" 

Thoogh  several  of  these  questions  might  puzzle  a 
theolc^cal  college,  we  are  told  that  Gonzalez  answered 
them  all "  widi  so  much  wisdom  and  discretion,"  that 
the  diief  was  well  satisfied.     Turning  to  one  of  his 


! 


'  2  Heirera,  vbi  tupra. 
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privy  foiincilors,  he  said  in  a  theatrical  whisper:  "Did 
not  tlifse  men  really  fall  down  from  heaven^" 

Stimiilittfd  by  his  success  with  Nicaragua,  Gonzalez 
continued  to  disseminate  the  trutlis  of  the  Gospel,  (as 
he  understoLid  them,)  with  inextinguishable  zeal  and 
uutiriufi  Jic;tivity.  A  field  so  well  cidtivated  could 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  luxuriant  harvest.  Such  was 
the  efficacy  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  Gonzalez  to 
reclaim  these  Pagan  outcasts,  that  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  them  were 
baptized  within  the  space  of  six  mouths.  And,  to 
prove  that  good  actions  sometimes  meet  with  tfaeii 
rrwurd,  rveii  in  this  life,  we  may  add  that  the  initiation 
fees  charged  by  Gonzalez  for  the  admission  of  his 
Indian  converts  into  tlie  pale  of  tlie  churcli,  amounted 
to  the  gross  sum  of  $400,000.* 

When  Gonzalez  returned  from  his  expedition  to  the 
North,  he  resumed  liis  efforts  to  improve  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  the  natives ;  but  he  soon  learned, 
with  great  dissatisfaction,  that  Francisco  Hernandez 
was  engaged  in  similar  labors,  in  another  part  of  the 
province.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
measures  used  by  Hernandez  differed  widely,  in  some 
respects,  from  those  of  his  competitor.  Instead  of 
enforcing  his  doctrines  with  the  sword,  hke  Gonzalez, 


*  A  fair  allowance  is  here  made  for  the  depreciation  of  the 
Spanish  money.  See  the  Appendix  to  Irving's  "  Columbus  and  bis 
CompunioiiB:"  Article  xviii. 


te'lwttiJte  fliis  -udder  hifhwrifwir  of  nunl  i 
iid  to  ^  ptnrerfiil,  fiKn^  not  violent,  wwfcmgi  of 
10aiet3am  Aeaammtxatiam,  We  gie  mei^  adriwd 
Alt-Mneof  flu  ]piarti«lio  attended  on  Hemaadei 
wuuimed  a  vuiely  of  mmdernil  woi^s,  rofSoent  to 
^Bterinoft  flic  fadiaas  that  they  posMsaed  nqiifr-nran- 
Attb  powers;  bat  we  have  no  spedfic '  aocomit  of  tbe 
MaBMster  n  niese  preteiualuai  (^teratunuL  It  ii  soft* 
^libt  to  know  that  tfaeir  eflfecC  on  the  behddeEB  wn 
#cflnritdnmig»  compelBng  flioiiMUida  to  beltere,  in  spite 
df-  an  tiieir  preconceptions  and  inclinations  to  the 
contrary. 

In  the  midst  of  these  evangelical  occupations,  Her- 
nandez heard  that  some  other  Spaniards  had  made  a 
settlement  ia  the  province,  and  were  laboring  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians  without  any  license  horn  die 
proper  authorities.  He  was  no  less  offended  at  the 
prospect  of  rivaMiip  in  these  duties  than  Gonzalez  had 
been  before;  and,  as  he  had  been  duly  authorized  by 
Governor  de  Avila  to  expbre  the  country  and  to  take 
possession  thereof  in  the  king's  name,  he  considered  the 
interference  of  Gonzalez  as  a  treasonable  movement, 
i^ch  should  be  immediately  checked.  Being  absorbed, 
however,  in  his  spiritual  avocations,  he  requested  his 
colleague,  De  Soto,  to  find  out  Gonzalez,  and  obtain  a 
clear  nnderstanding  of  his  purposes.  De  Soto,  with  a 
party  of  about  fifty  men,  soon  came  to  Torebo,  near  the 
qtot  where  Gronzalez  was  stationed.  Here,  as  he  lay 
quartered    on  a  very  dark    night,    Gonzalez,    with   a 
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superior  force,  fell  upon  him,  crying  "Kill  the  traitors  I" 
De  Soto  drew  out  his  men  promptly  and  with  admirable 
intrepidity,  keeping  his  party  io  close  order  and  waiting 
for  the  assault.  The  dense  obscurity  of  the  night  made 
it  abnost  impossible  to  distinguish  friends  from  enemies ; 
so  that  tlif  troops  of  Gonzalez,  in  their  ill-managed 
attack,  got  into  confusion,  and  many  were  slaughtered 
by  the  hands  of  their  own  comrades.  With  De  Soto 
there  were  about  twenty  horsemen ;  being  a  part  of  his 
own  cavalry  troop,  all  of  them  brave  young  men  and 
well  disciplined.  As  soon  as  these  were  brought  into 
action,  many  of  the  assailing  party  were  cut  down  by 
the  swords  of  the  troopers,  and  others  were  trampled 
imder  the  feet  of  the  horses.  Gonzalez  perceiving  that 
his  opponent  was  a  brave  and  skillful  officer,  and  that 
lie  himself  would  certainly  lose  the  battle,  obtained  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  by  exclaiming,  "  Peace,  captain !  I 
charge  you  in  the  king's  name,  peace !"  De  Soto,  suppos- 
ing that  his  adversaries  were  ready  to  surrender,  called 
on  them  to  lay  do^vu  their  arms,  and  promised  to  give 
them  quarter.  The  crafty  Gonzalez  prolonged  the  parley, 
in  order  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement 
which  he  expected.  When  questioned  by  De  Soto  con- 
cerning his  intentions  in  thus  taking  up  arms  against  the 
authority  of  the  king  and  his  legal  representatives,  Gon- 
zalez answered,  with  much  apparent  meekness,  that  he 
liad  been  serving  the  King  and  the  Church  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  by  giving  the  former  about  forty  thou- 
sand new  subjects,  and  the  latter  as  many  new  converts. 


: .  Hadag.  fliH  coBTCiMtian,  the  zeserved  corps  whidi 
jQoaaiia  expeetai,  and  vhich  oomosted  of  about 
^tf  Spaniaid*  and  t«ro  himdxed  Indians,  silentlf  ap- 
-pmaded  tlie  aoeoe  of  the  late  contest.  De  Soto  socm 
,  diaooTeted  tliat  he  was  sanoanded  hj  enemies;  and 
Oconks,  i^ain  nosing  the  cry  of  "St.  GiJesI  Down 
with  the  txHitoEBr  mged  his  men  to  the  attack. 
13ie  aiwrilnntn  now  ontnmnbered  De  Soto's  party  in 
Ae  ntio  <tf  nx  to  one,  and  Ihey  pressed  in  so  closely 
OB.  the  honemen,  that  the  movements  of  the  latter 
wtOK  mndi  embartaised.  Some  of  the  opposing 
party  seized  the  horses's  bridles  and  drew  down  the 
heads  of  the  animals,  hoping  thus  to  dismoimt  the 
riders.  But  these  hazardous  attempts  were  generally 
unsuccessful,  and  the  swords  of  the  cavaliers  soon 
opened  a  clear  passage  through  the  crowded  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  All  of  the  horsemen  thus  made  good  their 
retreat;  but  all  the  foot  soldiers  who  accompanied  De 
Soto,  being  about  thirty  in  number,  were  made 
ppsoners.  Among  these  men  were  several  who  had 
served  under  some  of  Governor  de  Avila's  thievish  cai>- 
tains,  Juan  de  Ayora,  Francisco  Pizarro,  Caspar  do 
Morales,  and  others ;  and  Qiese  had  at  different  times 
acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  gold,  which  for  safi; 
keeping,  they  carried  with  their  baggage.  All  this 
booty,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pieces-of-eight,  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gonzalez  • 

Hemn,  Hist.  Ind.,  Dec  lii.,  Lib.  ii.,  Cap.  3 
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Dt;  Soto  rciiiained  not  very  fer  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  sent  to  Hernandez  for  more  men ;  for  he  burned 
with  an  impatient  desire  to  punish  Gonzalez  for  his  dis- 
honorable and  treacherous  conduct  in  the  late  skirmish. 
But  Hernandez  had  received  intelligence  that  the  party 
of  Gonzalez  had  been  strengthened  by  many  new  re- 
cruits, (deserters  from  the  Spanish  army  in  Mexico), 
and  that  lie  hiid  organized  a  large  body  of  Indians  for 
the  special  jiurpose  of  driving  Hernandez  and  De  Soto 
out  of  that  territory.  Hernandez  was  apprehensive  of 
an  attack  from  his  ^varHke  rival,  and  besought  De  Soto 
to  hasten  to  the  new  town  called  Granada,  which  Her- 
nandez hinisflf  had  founded,  and  for  the  defense  of 
which  he  now  required  De  Soto's  assistance.  Consist- 
ently with  his  devotional  procli^'ities,  Hernandez  com- 
menced the  establishment  of  this  town  by  erecting  a 
church  of  respectable  dimensions,  surrounded  by  several 
small  dweUiiigs  for  the  accommodation  of  himself  and 
the  priests  and  friars  who  belonged  to  liis  company. 
When  De  Soto  arrived,  he  made  several  temporal  im- 
provements, the  necessity  of  which  had  been  overlooked 
by  his  spiritual-minded  colleague.  He  erected  a  building 
to  serve  as  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  and  surrounded  the 
village  with  a  trench  and  embankment,  to  secure  it 
against  any  sudden  assault.  Being  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  residt  of  his  late  encounter  with  Gonzalez,  he 
waited  with  feverish  impatience  for  the  approach  of  that 
worthy  apostle  of  the  church  militant.  But  Gonzalez, 
wlio  httd  lost  more  than  fiftv  of  his  best  men  in  the 
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batde  of  Toiebo,  had  no  wish  to  cultivate  any  further 
acquaintance  with  De  Soto;  he  therefore  retired  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  province,  and  applied  himself  more 
assiduously  than  ever  to  the  spiritual  illumination  of  the 
benighted  inhabitants.  His  astonishing  success  m  tiiis 
great  work  was  communicated  to  Hernandez,  whose 
labors  in  the  same  good  cause  were  almost  equally  pros- 
perous, though  (in  a  pecuniary  sense)  much  less  profita- 
ble. The  spirit  of  emulation  was  aroused,  and  it  became, 
as  it  generally  does,  an  impulse  to  increased  activity  on 
both  sides.  The  comparative  merits  of  the  two  opposite 
plans  made  use  of  by  Hernandez  and  Gonzalez  for  the 
moral  and  reUgious  reformation  of  the  people,  seemed 
now  likely  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  a  fair  experiment ; 
and  we  regret  to  say  that,  in  this  sacred  enterprise,  the 
sword  appeared  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  missal, 
though  the  latter  was  supported  by  miraculous  demon- 
strations. We  are  assured  that  Gonzalez,  with  his  co- 
ercive measures,  made  more  proselytes  than  Hernandez 
did  with  his  super-terrestrial  evidences.  But  it  is  proper 
to  add,  that  not  a  few  of  the  converts  of  Gonzalez  fell 
into  errors  of  practice,  which  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
could  not  tolerate,  and  which  seemed  to  prove  that  their 
regeneration  was  not  quite  complete.  We  are  told,  for 
example,  that  some  of  them  carried  off  a  fat  priest  and 
two  or  three  other  Spaniards,  for  the  purpose  of  eating 
them;*  but,  after  a  long  chase,  the  prisoners  were  re- 


*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  Dec.  iii.,  Lib.  i.,  Cap.  4 
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covered,  mid  the  Indians  who  had  attempted  tliis  sacri- 
legious abduction,  were  brought  before  Gonzalez,  in  whose 
presence  tlicy  acknowledged  the  improprietj'  of  their 
conduct,  and  exhibited  signs  of  sincere  penitence.  The 
Spanish  eommauder  was  generous  enough  to  make  allow- 
ances for  their  hniited  opportunities  to  learn  all  the 
roqiurcmcnf s  of  their  new  faith ;  and  having  compelled 
them  to  gi\e  up  all  their  golden  ornaments  to  atone  for 
their  fault,  lie  dismissed  them  with  an  admonition  to  be 
more  circumspect  in  their  future  conduct. 
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CHAPTER    Vm. 

• 

0B  SOTO  C0XS8  TO  AK  OPHN  BUPTUBB  WITH  PEDBO  DB  ATILA 
— HB  BBOBtYBB  A  LBTTBB  FBOH  DONKA  ISABBLLA  —  DB 
AYHiA  DISCOVBRS  THB  G0RBB8P0NDBN0B  —  DON  PBDRO 
ABD  Hlff  BBTIBITB  8TABT  BOB  NIOABAOUA— THBT  ABBIVB 
AT  LBOB— DB  AYILA'S  IBTBBYIBW  WITH  BBAN0I8C0  HBR- 
NANDBZ — TBAOIC  INCIDBNT — DB  SOTO  IS  CONDEMNED  TO 
L08B  HIS  HEAD — HE  DEFIES  THB  POWER  OF  GOVERNOR  DE 
AYILA,  AND   RBTIRES  FROM   HIS  SERVICE,      [a.  D.  1526.] 

De  Soto  remained  in  Nicaragua  until  he  had  placed 
Francisco  Hernandez  in  secure  and  undisputed  posses- 
mm  of  the  province.  Gonzalez  was  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  urge  his  prior  claims  to  the  territory ;  for  he 
was  now  a  fugitive  from  justice,  having  assassinated  an 
officer  sent  by  Hemado  Cortez  to  arrest  him.  Under 
the  mild  rule  of  Hernandez  and  his  ecclesiastical  advi- 
sets,  the  new  colony  of  Nicaragua  began  to  flourish,  and 
die  towns  of  Leon  and  Granada  increased  rapidly  in 
population.  The  whole  region  was  a  paradise,  compared 
with  the  sterile  and  pestilential  district  in  the  imme- 
diate* neighborhood  of  the  Isthmus ;  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Panama,  and  other  towns  in  that  quarter, 
hastened  to  improve  their  condition,  by  removing  to 
the  Nicaraguan  settlements.  When  De  Soto  returned  to 
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Panama,  to  give  the  governor  an  account  of  liis  pro- 
ceedings, he  found  De  Avila  making  active  preparations 
to  leave  that  town ;  and  he  learned,  with  regret,  that 
Nicaragua  had  been  selected  by  Don  Pedro  as  the  place 
of  his  ftitiire  abode.  He  knew  that  the  presence  of  this 
tyrannical  governor  and  his  rapacious  minions  would 
have  a  bligiifing  effect  on  the  prospects  of  the  new 
colony.  lie  considered  likewise  that  Francisco  Her- 
nandez, an  excellent  magistrate  and  a  most  estimable 
man,  must  be  displaced  from  his  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor,  to  make  room  for  his  imworthy  principaL 
These  reflections  overshadowed  De  Soto's  mind,  and 
cast  a  corresponding  gloom  on  his  countenance,  when 
De  Avila  ordered  him  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  pro- 
posed emigration.  That  habitual  scowl  which  r<i}osod 
on  the  features  of  De  Avila,  and  which,  for  several  years 
past,  had  appeared  to  be  intensified  when  he  iield  any 
communication  with  De  Soto,  now  seemed,  to  the  obser- 
\'ation  of  our  cavalier,  to  be  relieved  by  a  smile  of 
mysterious  import.  It  was  indeed  a  smile  of  trium- 
phant mahgnity ;  tlie  same  smile  with  which,  from  his 
place  of  concealment,  De  Avila  beheld  the  execution 
of  Vasco  Nunez.  De  Soto  knew  enough  of  Don 
Pedro's  character  and  habits,  to  be  aware  that  when 
he  smiled,  the  sign  was  portentous,  revealing  not  only 
an  evil  purpose,  but  the  certainty  of  its  accomplishment. 
Observing  that  the  countenance  of  De  Soto  wore  an 
expression  of  discontent,  Don  Pedro  said,  mth  an  air 
of  deference — the   mockery  of  which  did  not  escape 
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De  Soto's  notice — ^"I  judge,  cqitain,  that  my  Nicft- 
ngnan  enterprise  does  not  meet  with  yoor  ooidial 
^pEobatuuL"  **  Qovemor  de  AtUa,"  answered  De  Soto, 
in  a  tone  that  was  scaxcelr  respectfal,  "  I  confess  that  I 
fed  bat  liUle  interested  in  joxa  moTements  oi  yont 
intentioiu,  except  when  they  tend  to  encroach  on  the 
ti^ts  of  others.  Nicaragua  is,  at  this  time,  well' 
govemed  by  PranciBco  Hernandez ;  and  the  change  yon 
pzopose  to  make  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  misfbrtones  that  could  be&ll,  not  only  the 
TtidiRTi  inhahitanta  of  thai  district,  but  our  own  coun- 
trymen likewise,  who  have  flocked  diither  to  escape 
fiom  youi  jurisdiction."  When  De  Soto  had  finished 
this  somewhat  audacious  speech,  Don  Pedro's  lowering 
aspect,  for  a  few  moments,  threatened  an  outburst  of 
tempestuous  rage;  but  to  these  appearances  soon  suc- 
ceeded a  sedate  erpression  of  malevolence,  lighted  up 
1^  that  ominous  smile,  the  whole  meaning  of  which 
De  Soto  was  soon  enabled  to  interpret  "  I  thank  you," 
said  De  Avila,  "  for  giving  me  this  opportunity,  which 
I  have  so  long  desired.  Were  I  to  permit  such  inso- 
lence to  go  unpunuihed,  my  authority  in  this  colony 
would  soon  be  at  an  end."  "  It  is  at  an  end,  Count 
Pi^ez,"  answered  De  Soto,  addressing  Don  Pedro  by 
his  hereditary  title;  "you  must  be  aware  that  your 
soocesBor,  De  Los  fiios,  is  now  on  his  way  to  America." 
^I  do  not  choose  to  debate  this  matter  with  you," 
replied  De  Avila;  "  but  I  still  claim  the  right  to  com- 
mand you,  as  your  superior  military  officer ;  and  I  now 
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order  you  to  liold  yourself  and  your  company  in  readi- 
ness for  fra\(l.  When  we  arrive  at  Leon,  I  promise  you 
tliat  full  justice  shall  be  done  both  to  your  friend 
Hernandez  and  to  yottrBelC" 

This  equivocal  promise  was  more  intelligible  to  De 
Soto  thiui  Don  Pedro  suspected.  That  the  popularity 
of  Hernandez  and  his  prosperous  administration  of  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  had  excited  some  feelings  of  jctdous^ 
and  dislike  in  the  bosom  of  De  Avila,  could  not  be  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  and  besides,  it  was  knoivn  to  De  Soto 
that  Hernandez  had,  on  several  occasions,  given  De  Avila 
great  offense,  especially  by  punishing  certain  male&ctors 
who  li;id  cliums  on  Don  Pedro's  fa'vor  and  protection. 
Tn  ^iew  of  these  circnmstances,  De  Soto  resolved  to 
write  to  Hernandez  and  advise  him  to  be  on  his  guard. 
Accordingly,  a  letter  was  written  and  sent  by  the  hands 
of  a  Dominican  friar;  but  Hernandez,  relying  on  the 
integrity  of  his  own  purposes,  and  the  many  good  works 
he  had  performed  in  the  province,  sUghted  the  ftiondly 
warning  of  De  Soto,  and  wrote  back,  in  a  playful  mood, 
to  inquire  when  the  hero  of  Torebo  first  began  to  grow 
timorous. 

The  Spanish  settlers  in  Nicaragua,  miderstanding  that 
Pedro  de  A^ila  was  about  to  take  the  government  into 
his  o^vn  hands,  earnestly  besought  Hernandez  to  with- 
stand the  tyrant  and  assert  his  own  independent  autho- 
rity, promising  to  support  him  with  all  the  means  in 
their  power.  But  Hernandez  promptly  imd  decisively 
Refused  these  overtures,  saying  that  his  authority  had 


bMn  daSyeifrom  OorenuHr  de  Avilm,  to  wliom  he  wtt 
mpowiiWe  ibr  all  his  official  amduct,  and  who  had  an 
iMqnootioDiiblr  ii^  to  be  obeyed  in  all  things  connected 
with  the  goremment.  We  shall  soon  see  how  this 
ftittiM  and  onucientions  dd^ate  was  rewarded. 
.  A  ahoKt  time  befiire  De  Avila  and  his  suite  started  for 
Hieaiagna,  Micer  Codro  returned  from  his  European 
^y*"""  Efe  bixe- several  dispatches  &r  the  goTemor 
nd  one  letter  for  De  Soto,  to  ^om  it  was  delivered 
i^A.  as  mnch  carcomspectitm  as  the  case  required.  Bat 
Ae  event  pvoved  that  a  philosopher,  when  employed  in 
'*the  offices  and  affairs  of  love,"  may  be  more  indiscreet 
than  a  chambermaid.  With  that  simplicity  which  is 
often  a  characteristic  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect, 
Micer  Codro,  while  he  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  De 
Soto  by  delivering  the  letter  privately  to  Isabella's  own 
hands,  forgot  that  his  visit  to  Don  Pedro's  castle,  and  hi» 
dedaration  that  he  had  a  secret  message  for  the  young 
lady,  might  lead  to  inquiries  and  excite  suspicion.  It 
hf^ipened,  unfortunately  for  the  sage,  that  a  servant  who 
vois  then  employed  at  De  Avila's  femily  mansion,  had 
been  in  America,  where  he  had  often  seen  the  Italian 
astrologer,  whom  he  now  recognized ;  and  by  this  man 
an  account  of  Micer  Codro's  mysterious  visit  was  com- 
municated to  the  steward  who  had  charge  of  De  Avila's 
Spanish  estates.  The  steward  mentioned  this  incident 
in  a  letter  to  Don  Pedro ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the 
same  ship  which  brought  Micer  Codro  back  to  Panama, 
bCQUght  likewise  an  account  of  hl^  fiirtive  interview 
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with  Donna  Isabella.  Don  Pedro  knpw  that  there  was 
but  one  person  at  Panama  who  would  be  Ukely  to  send  a 
secret  message  to  his  daughter.  Con\Tneed,  therefore,  that 
Miccr  Codro  had  clandestinely  conveyed  a  letter  from 
l)e  Soto  to  Isabella,  the  ivrathfid  governor  determined 
to  punish  the  messenger  with  a  rigor  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  offense. 

In  the  meanwhile,  De  Soto,  with  as  much  anxious 
trepidation  as  the  nature  of  the  case  required,  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  Isabella's  billet, 
•mth  reference  to  which  we  have  no  intelligence,  except 
that  it  gave  De  Soto  an  assurance  of  the  writer's  con- 
stancy. This  informatinn,  we  arc  told,  was  "exceedingly 
comfortable  to  De  Soto ;"  and  few  things  asserted  by  the 
historians  of  the  times  are  more  probable. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  l-Oiifi,*  Don  Pedro  de 
Avila  left  Panama,  and  set  out  with  a  large  retinue  to 
take  possession  of  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  to 
which,  as  yet,  he  iiad  no  legitimate  title.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  nearly  all  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
stationed  on  the  Isthmus,  the  larger  number  of  whom 
preferred  his  service  to  any  other,  because  he  gave  them 
an  unrestricted  license  to  oppress,  rob,  and  murder  the 
natives  of  the  country.  With  Ferdinand  de  Soto  the 
case  was  different ;  some  lingering  feeling  of  gratitude 
still  attached  him  to  the  fortunes  of  his  early  patron ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  when  he  took  into  considera- 
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tion  the  ekae  lehuiaiuhip  of  Don  Pedio  to  Tim1m»t1ii,  lie 
I  nomdled  to  a  condition  that  ivas,  othenriae, 
ntly  idvoma     Fediaps,  he  mi^t  hsre  said  widi 

hia  aameiakB,  iiiio  did  penance  on  the  enchanted  isle  of 

RraspeiD: 

"TUi,  nv  mun  teik.  would  be 
,  Aa  I1MV7  to  me  ■■  tis  odiont,  bat 
Tba  mliUiai  whom  I  wan  qaiek«u  whit^  dead, 
And  iiukH  mj  labon  pleMuns."* 

When  Don  Pedro  diew  near  to  the  town  of  Leon, 
he  tent  a  honemaa  before  him  to  give  his  lieutenant, 
Francisco  Hernandez,  notice  of  his  approadi.  B7  the 
same  messenger  De  Avila  sent  orders  for  Hernandez 
to  come  into  the  pubtic  square  of  the  town,  attended 
hy  ihe  mnnicipal  officers  and  the  der^,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  administration.  All  these  orders  were 
promptly  obeyed  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  still 
flattered  himself  with  the  expectation  of  having  all  his 
official  acts  approved  by  De  Avila.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  admonished  by  several  of  his  fellow-citizens  who 
had  lived  at  Panama,  to  be  prepared  for  some  deed  of 
capricious  tyranny  on  the  part  of  Don  Pedro.  "  I  have 
per&rmed  my  duty,  and  more  than  my  duty,"  answered 
Hernandez,  "and  I  cannot  believe  that  Gtovemor  de 
Avila  will  be  able,  even  if  he  is  willing,  to  find  any- 
tiiing  censurable  in  my  conduct." 

When   the  governor,  with  his  soldiers  and  other 

*  Shakipeftre.  Tempest :  Act  tfi. ;  Scene  i. 
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attendants,  entered  the  square,  the  crowd  of  citizens 
there  assembled  did  not  greet  him  with  acclamations, 
nr  any  other  signals  of  a  hearty  welcome.  But  as  De 
Ania  had  never  been  accustomed  to  such  exhibitions 
nf  popular  feeling,  it  is  probable  that  the  omission  did 
not  disturb  his  equanimity  or  even  attract  his  notice. 
De  Soto  was  directed  by  Don  Pedro  to  form  his  horse- 
men in  Une  on  one  side  of  the  square,  and  the  foot 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  take  the  opposite  position. 
The  alcalde  Espinosa  and  the  other  executive  officers, 
including  Don  Pedro's  executioner,  a  man  of  gigantic 
frame  and  ferocious  aspect,  stationed  themselves  near 
the  governor's  person.  The  citizens  of  Leon  looked 
with  awe  and  apprehension  on  this  display  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  bad  man.  They  gazed  with  many 
sad  forebodings  on  the  well-trained  troops,  regarding 
diem  as  tlie  efficient  instruments  of  tyranny ;  and  not 
more  comfortable  were  their  reflections,  when  their  eyes 
wandered  to  the  towering  form  and  repulsive  features 
of  the  headsman,  who  bore  aloft  the  sharp  and  pon- 
derous sword  with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of 
his  horrible  vocation.  All  of  these  suggestive  objects 
were  well  calculated  to  give  the  townsmen  a  gloomy 
preconception  of  the  violent  and  sanguinary  character 
of  the  government  to  which  they  were  about  to  be 
subjected. 

Francisco  Hernandez  advanced  to  meet  De  Avila,  and 
made  an  obeisance,  to  which  the  latter  vouchsafed  no  re- 
sponsive courtesy.     Hernandez  then  began  to  recomit  his 
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ynkfOB  dperatioins  in  the  provinoe.  He  referred,  ynih 
CQDfldmu  satlG&ction,  to  the  prudent  and  peaoefol  mea^ 
smee  by  ivhidi  he  had  odnciliated  the  natWes  and 
aecnxed  their  fiiendship.  He  called  Don  Pedro's  atten- 
tion to  the  prosperoos  condition  of  the  settlement,  and 
the  miprecedented  rapidity  with  which  the  colonial 
towns  had  increased  in  population  and  commercial  im- 
portance; and  then  he  spoke,  with  tiiat  religions  enthn- 
nasm  which  belonged  to  his  character,  of  the  many 
thousands  of  Indiaos  who  had  been  brought  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  tme  fidth  by  the  efforts  of  his  dierical 
co-operators.  He  was  proceeding  to  give  some  account 
of  the  supernatural  signs  by  which  his  ecclesiastical  asso- 
ciates had  attested  the  r^dity  of  their  Divine  mission, 
and  thus  overcome  the  most  obstinate  incredulity  of  the 
heathen;  but  in  this  part  of  his  discourse  he  was 
hastily  interrupted  by  De  Avila.  "  Enough,  you  hypo- 
critical impostor !"  cried  Don  Pedro ;  "  do  not  expect 
to  hide  your  treasonable  projects  imder  these  flimsy  con- 
trivances  of  your  juggling  priests,  and  your  own  absurd 
pretensions  to  loyalty  and  patriotism.  I  am  well- 
acquainted  with  every  particular  of  your  treacherous 
designs,  and  I  will  now  let  your  accomplices  see  how  a 
traitor  ought  to  be  punished."  He  then  made  a  signal 
to  the  executioner,  and  in  one  moment  the  head  of 
Francisco  Hernandez  rolled  upon  the  ground.*    The 

*  The  particulars  of  this  execution  are  related,  with  the  usual 
Tariations,  by  several  historians ;  but  all  agree  in  condemning  it  as 
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hcatlsman  snatched  it  up  by  the  hair — the  mouth  still 
gasping,  and  the  blood  dripping  from  the  severed 
veins  and  arteries — and  presenting  it  to  tlie  view  of 


tlic  horror-stricken  multitude,  he  exclaimed,  in  hoarse 
and  grating  accents :  "  This  is  the  doom  of  the  traitor!" 
llie  whole  assemblage  of  citizens,  Euid  many  of  De 
Avila's  soldiers,  stood  aghast  at  the  sight  of  a  catas- 


most  unjiiiil  nii<l  bnrhnroiin  actions  of  iliu  lyrannical  go^ 
o  de  Avi]». 
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tiophe  wldch  Terjr  few  oooU  haire  &ie.eea  orima^ 
ined  to  be  possible.  For  a  moment  or  two,  slmost 
every  spectator  seraaed  to  mistrust  the  evideiice  of  his 
own  senses,  as  he  gaied  with  stupefied  wonder  on  the 
hideous  deadi-soene  befine  him.  As  soon  as  the  &tal 
Uow was  given, De  Sotodiewhis  sword;  but  itwas then 
too  kte  to  inteipose.  Glsncing  at  De  Avila,  he  dis- 
cofeied  the  eyes  of  that  pitilefls  tyrant  fixed  upon  him 
with  an  ezpresBum  of  deadly  enmity.  Forgetful,  at  fliafc 
tarying-iBoment,  of  every  drcumstanoe  which  might  dis- 
pose him  to  be  submissive  to  Don  Pedro,  De  Soto  shook 
his  sword  with  a  menacing  gesture,  and  returned  De 
Avila's  glance  with  a  look  of  resolute  defiance.  In  the 
mean  time,  Don  Pedro's  alcalde,  Espinosa,  accompanied 
by  a  fiSte  of  soldiers,  advanced  to  that  part  of  the  square 
where  the  cavalry  was  stationed,  and  ordered  De  Soto, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  dismount.  This  order  was  dis- 
regarded, and  perhaps  unheard,  by  De  Soto,  whose 
defiant  looks  were  stiU  directed  to  De  Avila.  ^^Ferdi- 
nand de  Soto,"  said  Don  Pedro,  in  a  loud  and  com- 
manding tone,  ^^you  are  ordered  to  dismount  and  sub- 
mit yourself  to  the  punishment  which  you  have  just 
seen  inflicted  on  your  traitorous  colleague.  Alcalde,  let 
your  guard  pull  him  from  his  horse,  if  he  refuses  to 
obey.*'  The  officer  who  commanded  the  file  of  soldiers, 
reached  forth  his  hand  to  execute  the  order  given  him 
by  Espinosa;  but  before  this  could  be  done,  his  head 
was  cloven  to  the  chin  by  the  svidfUy  descending  sword 
of  the  cavalier.     Spurring  his  horse  through  the  oppos- 
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ing  file,  and  knocking  down  Espinosa  in  his  passage, 
De  Soto  made  his  way  to  the  spot  wliere  De  Avila  sat 
on  horseback,  surrounded  by  several  of  his  fevorite 
captiiiiis  and  some  others  of  his  attendants.  The  im- 
petuosity of  tliis  movement  was  bo  surprising  to  those 
who  were  nearest  to  the  governor's  person,  that  most 
of  them  drew  back,  and  the  GoUath-like  executioner 
himself,  whose  hands  and  clothes  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Hernandez,  recoiled  with  evident  signs  of  dis- 
may, De  Soto  now  confronted  De  A^ila,  who  saw 
himself  unsupported  by  his  adherents,  and  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  one  whose  death-sentence  he  had  spoken  but 
a  few  minutes  before.  The  point  of  De  Soto's  sword 
almost  touched  the  governor's  person,  yet  not  a  hand 
was  raised  in  De  Avila's  defense,  and  not  a  supphcation 
for  mercy  was  made  in  his  behalf.  A  cry  of  "Kill 
the  tyrant!"  arose  from  among  the  citizens  of  Leon, 
and  was  echoed  by  many  of  De  Avila's  oivn  soldiers. 
"  You  hear  the  expression  of  public  sentiment,"  said  De 
Soto;  "you  hear  the  ivishes  of  those  who  are  subject  to 
your  autliority.  It  is  tlie  voice  of  justice  speaking 
througli  the  organs  of  these  people,  and  in  refusing  to 
obey  the  call  I  am  scarcely  less  guilty  than  yourself. 
But  remember,  Coimt  Punez,  that  in  sparing  your  life 
at  this  moment,  I  discharge  all  the  obUgations  I  have 
owed  you.  Miserable  old  man,  be  thankful  that  the 
recollection  of  one  who  is  absent  can  make  me  for- 
get what  I  owe  to  my  murdered  friend.  I  will  now 
sheathe  my  sword;  but  I  swear  by  the  sacred  embleu 


H  my  flf  dw  gOTemef'i  offioen  or  attendants  were 
diqpoied  to  take  a  part  in  the  weoiewe  hare  described, 
Qkj  mxmk  hne  diMorand  that  ibe  feeUnga  of  ibe 
nugoritf  wen  tigBmi  De  Aidia;  and  Uus  diiooTeiy 
k^-fluan-inaeliTeL  ,    - 


*_'Ilm  pnwtfMoC.im^riiv  hf  tb«  iwprd,  or  nrtber  hj  the  Croaa 
OB^  Uh  or  bMd^  wM,T«7.<H»iitaon  mong  the  OhriitiMi  kni^ta 
aod  emlkn^  poma  thfw  or  fi»r  hnii4red  jttn  b(o. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

PIZARRO,  THE  FCTUBE  COMPANIOS  IN  ARMS  OF  DE  SOTO— HI8 
EXPEDITION  TOWARD  PERU — THE  TRCB  CHARACTER  OF  THAT 
KNTERPRISE — HI8  AFFLICTIONS — HIB  nOBRIBLE  BABBARITIES 
— AN  ACCOUST  OP  BIS  DHEXAMPLED  ATROCITIES,  QUOTED  FROM 
TUE  WUITIXI3S  OF  BlaOOP  LAS  CABAS — THE  COBROBORATOBT 
EVIDENCE  OF  A  FRANCISCAN  FRIAR — MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE 
UURDERED  IN  COLD  BLOOD  BY  PIZARRO  AND  BIS  ASSOCIATES 
— FERDINAND  DE  SOTO'S  UNFORTUNATE  CONNECTIONS — THB 
EFFECTS    THEREOF   ON    HIS    CHARACTER.       [a.  D.  1527-1528.] 

WniLE  tracing  out  the  career  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 
we  find  that  the  perspicuity  of  our  narrative  requires 
us  to  give  a  compendious  account  of  several  notable 
events  Avith  which  the  history  of  De  Soto  is  connected. 
One  of  these  events  is  the  so-called  "  Conquest  of 
Peru,"  the  true  character  of  which  we  may  have  the 
good  fortune  to  discover,  in  spite  of  that  dense  nebulosity 
of  misrepresention  and  falsehood  in  which  it  has  been 
so  long  enveloped.  We  have  shown,  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  how  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  after  sailing  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  for  about  seventy  days,  landed 
and  attempted  to  rob  an  Indian  village ;  but  were 
beaten  by  the  natives,  and  so  much  disheartened  that 
they  returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  Panama.     The 
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qneitum  has  been  adced,  why  they  did  not  letom  to 
Fanama  itself  This  mysterions  dieomstance  has  been 
YBiionaly  eiplained;  bat  the  most  probable  account  is, 
that  they  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  by  their  feUow- 
townonen  in  the  wretched  pli^t  to  whidi  they  were 
now  reduced.  In  the  language  of  one  of  their  own 
national  proverbs,  ^they  had  gone  after  wool,  and  come 
home  shorn;''  and,  as  the  commencement  of  their 
undertaking  had  been  ridiculons  in  the  eyes  of  their 
cuuntrymen,  they  rightly  judged  that  this  apparent 
termimalum  of  the  enterprise  would  seem  still  more 
laughable.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Fizarro  and 
Almagro,  at  this  time,  had  formed  any  conception  of 
such  a  project  as  the  conquest  of  a  mighty  empire. 
They  had  just  &iled  signally  in  the  attempt  to  subdue 
the  inhabitants  of  an  isolated  Indian  village,  composed 
of  a  few  miserable  huts;  if,  with  this  experience  fresh 
in  their  recollection,  they  had  designed  to  invade  a 
thickly  populated  country,  comprising  many  large  cities, 
they  must  really  have  been  as  idiotic  or  insane  as  they 
were  suspected  to  be  by  their  fellow-citizens  of  Panama. 
The  truth  is,  they  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  Peruvian  empire,  for  as  yet  no  European  had 
approached  the  territory  of  the  Incas;  and  the  only 
information  concerning  it,  that  could  be  gleaned  from 
the  Indians,  was  that,  &r  away  to  the  south,  there  was 
a  land  whose  inhabitants  '^  possessed  an  abundance  of 
gold,  and  made  use  of  quadrupeds  to  carry  burdens."* 


*  QoiDtoDa^  "Life of  Yasco  Nouez  de  Balboa." 
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It  appears  evident,  therefore,  that  when  Pizairo  and 
Almagro  first  undertook  the  exploration  of  the  South 
Sea,  they  were  led  on  by  no  grander  or  more  glorious 
purpose  thiiu  the  discovery  of  a  country  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  sufficiently  weak  and  unwarlike  to  be  robbed 
with  facility  and  impunity.  Divested  of  all  the  fantastic 
decorations  with  which  historians  have  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal the  natural  deformity  of  this  enterprise,  it  is  found 
to  be  a  mere  piratical  expedition,  not  a  whit  more  honor- 
able or  more  worthy  of  applause  than  tlie  operations  of  the 
American  buccaneers,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 
Tlie  unexpected  success  of  this  enterprise  was  the 
result  of  fortuitous  circumstances;  and,  according  to  our 
\iews,  it  does  not  add  any  thing  to  the  dignity  and 
praiseworthy  character  of  the  undertaking  itself 

We  will  not  follow  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  step  by 
step,  on  their  subsequent  route  to  Tumbez,  which  was 
afterward  regarded  as  the  gate  of  the  Peruvian  domin- 
ions. Indeed,  we  have  no  account  of  this  voyage  that 
is  entitled  to  much  credit ;  for  tJie  narrators  are  evidently 
bent  on  magni^ing  the  acliievements  of  these  paltrj"  ad- 
venturers, at  the  expense  of  truth,  and  with  a  total  dis- 
regard of  probabiUty.  The  patient  fortitude  of  this  pair 
of  S])anish  freebooters  is  no  less  celebrated  than  their 
superhuman  courage ;  but  the  specifications  of  their 
sufferings  are  sometimes  calculated  to  provoke  a  smile. 
We  find,  for  example,  that  the  assaidts  of  the  musqui- 
toes  and  the  insulting  grimaces  of  the  monkey  tribes 
are   conspicuously   inserted   in    the   schedule    of    their 
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.  «dMM&^'  Wbtbnm  amj  hiro  been  die  nainze  ox 
fln-wnailitt'ef  fluBi'flaiQtioiu.ito  candid  mveitsgatat 
iTfllckny  at  «hgy  (tweiied  flwm  all  We  aietao^ 
4Ht  **tfii»-«i9  (riP  InnigxeaMns  is  haid;"  and  we  hsm 
hot  YttSK  tyTUfmikj  to-waate  on  those  men,  whoae 
beedd  csfauBB  aad  cmditiea  have  sabjected  tbem  to  the 
iWtaition  of  Dhrine  Jnatioe. 

Oke  of-die  moat'imazvelbnfl  inddenta  of  tiiis  Toyage, 
It  tiie  le^^  of  time  leqoired  fox  ita  comjAetion.  The 
msensUay  -Xtnm  iqtortB  that  PirigTO  extended  thiee 
ywoa  in  ttavd,  belbze  he  readied  any  conntry  which 
promised  to  xeward  his  labors.  Tumbez,  we  suppose, 
was  ntnated  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in 
that  division  of  South  America  which  ia  now  called 
Eqoador;  and  we  estimate  the  distance  from  thence  to 
Panama  to  be  about  eight  hundred  miles.  How  then, 
it  will  be  asked,  did  Fizarro  manage  to  consume  three 
whole  years  in  making  a  trip  which,  at  the  present  time, 
could  eaaly  he  peiformed  in  a  single  weekl  Much  of 
the  delay  was  owing  to  the  sluggish  and  irresolute  char- 
acter of  I^zarro;  for  instead  of  striking  out  boldly  into 
l3ie  open  sea,  as  a  braver  and  more  enterprising  navi- 
gator would  have  done,  he  crept  along  the  shore  with 
such  timorous  precaution  as  would  have  been  scarcely 
pardonaUe  in  the  ancient  mariner  who  had  never  learned 
the  uses  of  the  magnetic  needle.    Another  cause  of  that 

*  Vide  Prescott^  "  Oonqnest  of  Peru,"  Vol.  I.,  Book  ii.,  Chap.  8, 
pkg«  S48 ;  Herren,  Deo.  Ui.,  Lib.  riii,  Cap.  13. 
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tardiness  which  nuurked  his  progress,  was  his  excessive 
appetite  for  plunder,  which  would  not  permit  him  to 
pass  a  singk'  village  on  the  coast  without  making  some 
attempt  to  gather  booty.  With  the  same  object  in  view, 
he  ascended  every  river,  and  explored  many  a  forest, 
carrjing  devastation,  suffering,  and  sorrow  into  every 
secluded  spot  which  seemed  to  have  been  reserved  by 
Nature  as  the  sanctuary  of  innocence,  and  a  suitable 
place  of  abode  for  people  who  were  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  benefits  of  civilization,  and  uncontaminated  by 
its  vices. 

We  have  said  once  before,  with  reference  to  the  char- 
acter of  Pizarro's  asRoriatcs,  thiit  the  larger  number  of 
them  were  gleaned  from  among  the  vilest  rabble  of 
Panama ;  and  Panama,  at  that  time,  was  the  sink  into 
which  the  kingdom  of  Spain  pom:ed  the  most  abomina- 
ble rcftise  of  its  population.  Over  this  hopelessly  de- 
praved company,  the  peculiarities  of  Pizarro's  moral 
constitution  gave  him  an  unquestionable  right  to  preside. 
In  corruption  of  heart  and  criminahty  of  purpose,  he 
far  excelled  them  all ;  and  in  the  consciousness  of  that 
"bad  eminence,"  he  reveled  with  real  satanic  deUght. 
Never  was  any  portion  of  the  human  species  thrown 
by  deplorable  circumstances  into  the  power  of  a  more 
execrable  and  remorseless  gang  of  miscreants  than 
this  Spanish  banditti,  worthily  commanded  by  the 
"illustrious  conqueror  of  Peru."  As  strange  as  this 
assertion  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  well  supported  by 
abundance  of  unimpeachable  testimony,  a  small  part  of 
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friiidi  will  now  be  exhibited.  From  the  sappressed 
woiks  of  BartlioIoiDew  de  Las  Gasas,  the  reveied  Bishop 
of  Qhiapa,  we  iQake  the  following  extracts: 

^He  (Francdsoo  Fizanq)  was  long  exercised  in  rob- 
bexies,  murders,  and  every  other  species  of  violence  and 
oatmge.  He  was  a  man  without  loyalty  or  truth.  He 
kid  waste  many  towns  and  dties,  and  whole  districts, 
bringing  them  to  nou^t,  sbyiog  the  inhabitants  by 
thousands  and  myriads,  and  producing  a  train  of  nus- 
fortnnes  and  miseries  which  must  afflict  that  country  for 
many  years  to  come.  In  the  fertile  and  populous  island 
of  Puna,  he  and  his  people  were  received  by  the  lord 
thereof  as  if  they  had  been  angels  from  heaven,  being 
entertained  with  the  most  bountiful  hospitality,  and 
loaded  with  immense  treasures  of  pearls  and  gold, 
bestowed  on  him  by  these  generous  people  with  the 
hope  of  securing  his  friendship.  Here  the  Spaniards 
remained  six  months  and  consumed  all  the  provisions 
which  these  friendly  islanders  had  for  their  present  use. 
The  people  of  Puna  then  opened  their  magazines  of 
com,  which  were  kept  for  the  nourishment  of  their  £uni- 
lies  in  seasons  of  drought  aud  scarcity.  From  these 
stores  the  Spaniards  were  freely  supplied  with  food  for 
themselves  and  their  horses.  The  recompense  which 
Pizarro  and  his  fellow-robbers  made  for  this  kind  treat- 
ment was  to  put  thousands  of  the  unoffending  and  unre- 
sisting inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  numbers  of  those 
who  were  spared  were  made  slaves.  Women  with  child, 
and  those  who  had  lately  been  delivered,  were  compelled 
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to  carrj'  heavy  hvadeas,  far  beyond  their  strength.  All 
the  young  and  beautiful  females  were  subjected  to  the 
lustful  embraces  of  these  monsters.  Children*  and 
infants  were  killed  by  them  in  mere  sport ;  and  it  was  a 
common  pastime  to  snatch  the  Uttle  babes  from  their 
mothers'  breasts,  and  pitch  them  into  the  water  or 
among  the  broken  rocks.  By  these  practices,  the  island, 
in  a  short  time,  was  almost  depopulated. 

"From  thence,  (continues  Bishop  Las  Casas,)  he 
made  his  way  to  the  province  of  Tumbez,  which  is  on 
the  main  land;  and  here,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
consternation  of  the  people,  which  made  them  incapa- 
ble of  resistance,  he  slaughtered  them  in  vast  numbers. 
Those  who  fled  were  hunted  by  the  Spaniards  with 
dogs,  and  torn  to  pieces.  "When  one  of  the  natives 
brought  Pizarro  a  present  of  gold  and  sued  for  merciful 
treatment,  he  was  ordered  to  bring  more,  with  threats 
of  death  or  torture;  and  this  demand  was  repeated  until 
the  poor  wretch  had  nothing  more  to  give. 

"  Touching  the  innumerable  cruelties  and  enormities 
committed  by  these  men,  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
I  will  here  rehearse  the  accoimt  given  by  a  Franciscan 
Friar,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  misdeeds  of  the 
Spaniards;  and  the  same  account  is  certified  by  the 
father's  name  and  sign  manual: 

" '  I,  Friar  Mark,  of  the  Order  of  St  Francis,  com- 
missary of  the  other  friars  of  the  same  Order  in  the 
provinces  of  Peru,  and  one  of  the  first  religious  men 
who  entered  into  the  said  provinces  with  the  Spaniards, 
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do  88J9  beazmg  true  testimony  of  the  things  which  I 
have  seen  inth  mine  own  eyes,  oonoeining  the  treat- 
ment of  those  who  are  the  natmal  inhabitants  of  that 
oonntry.  ilist  of  ally  I  am  an  eye-witness  and  have  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  these  Indians  of  Fera  are  the  most 
kind-heaxted  of  all  the  native  tribes,  being  conrteons 
in  conversation  ^nd  fiiendly  to  the  Spaniards.  And  I 
saw  them  give  to  the  Spaniards  abondance  of  gold, 
silver,  and  predoos  stones,  and  all  that  they  had,  doing 
them  aU  kinds  of  service  lavrfol  and  proper.  And  the 
Indians  never  showed  any  hostile  feelings  to  the 
Spaniards,  but  were  peaceful  and  submissiye,  until  the 
insupportable  cruelties  of  these  so-called  Christiaus 
drove  them  to  frenzy  and  desperation.  The  Span- 
iards, commanded  by  Francisco  Fizarro,  were  accus- 
tomed to  tie  the  great  Indian  lords  and  apply  fire  to 
their  feet,  imtil  the  flesh  was  entirely  consumed,  to 
make  them  confess  if  they  had  concealed  any  treasures. 
Thus  did  they  treat  a  lord  call  Alvis,  a  principal  chief 
of  Quito,  making  him  endure  the  most  horrible  tor- 
ments, though  he  knew  of  no  concealed  treasure. 
They  burned  to  death  Cosopaoga,  who  was  governor 
or  cacique  of  all  the  provinces  of  Quito,  and  who  was 
decoyed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  induced  to  enter  their 
camp,  on  an  assurance  of  safety  given  to  him  by  Sebas- 
tian of  Bemalcazar,  one  of  Fizarro's  captains.  The 
only  offense  of  this  man  was  his  inability  to  supply  as 
much  gold  as  Fisaxro  and  his  officers  required.  They 
burned  many  other  caciques  and  principal  lords ;  some, 
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»s  it  seemed  to  me,  in  mere  wantonness,  and  others  ion 
revenge,  because  they  could  not  pay  the  extravagant 
.sums  demanded  for  their  ransom. 


" '  I  likewise  certiiy  that  the  Spaniards,  only  for  their 
diversion,  compelled  a  great  number  of  people,  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  enter  three  large  houses,  the 
doors  of  which  were  closed  and  fastened,  and  the  houses 
were  then  set  on  fire.  The  screams  and  lamentations 
of  the  miserable  people  inside  were  enough  to  fill  every 
human  heart  with  pity  and  anguisli ;  yet  the  governor 
(Pizarro)  and  his  soldiers  looked  on  with  indiff'erence, 
or  made  merry  with  the  fright  and  sufferings  of  their 
innocent  victims.  A  certain  mother,  who  was  among  these 
sufferers,  held  up  her  Httle  son,  a  child  of  five  years, 
to  a  casement,  as  if  to  implore  some  of  the  Christians 
outside  to  save  him,  if  they  cared  not  for  herself.  The 
child  stretched  out  its  little  arms,  seeming  to  make 
supplication   for   pity.      Then  a  certain    priest    called 
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fVither  Oetoino,  dzew  the  young  boy  oat  of  the  fire; 
bat  m  Spanuh  atddier  snatcbed  the  child  from  hu  hands, 
and  thiew  him  into  the  thickest  of  the  flames,  where 
he  was  presently  bazned  to  ashes.  On  the  same  day, 
that  saUiBr,  when  be  letomed  to  camp,  suddenly  fell 
downdeid;  and  my  advice  was  that  he  should  not  have 
ChmtMBboiiaL 


"  'I  also  a&im  that  I  have  very  ofben  seen  the  Span- 
iards cut  off  the  hands,  the  noses,  and  the  ears  of  the 
Indians,  and  of  their  women,  without  any  cause  oi 
purpose,  except  for  diversion.  At  other  times,  they 
made  their  dogs  run  at  these  harmless  people  and  tear 
them  to  pieces.  Also,  they  have  often  sent  for  the 
caciques,  and  other  principal  Indians,  to  come  and  see 
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ihi'in  ill  priit-c.  promising  them  safe-conduct;  but  as  soon 
;is  the  Spiiniiirds  had  them  in  their  power,  they  burned 
them  to  death:  nor  could  I  ever,  with  all  my  preaching 
iinti  prayers,  pre^-ail  on  them  to  spare  a  single  life!'" 

Bishop  Las  Casas  declares,  moreover,  that  Pizarro  and 
his  infernal  band  of  ruffians  massacred  more  than  four 
millions  of  people  in  the  Peru\'ian  territories  alone ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  countless  multitudes  slaughtered  by 
them  in  other  districts.  We  hope  these  facts,  so  well 
fortified,  vnU  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  we  have  done 
no  injustice  to  \he  character  of  that  infamously  cele- 
lirated  personage,  Francisco  Pizarro.  We  may  now 
iidvert  to  the  singular  unhappiness  of  Ferdinand  de 
Soto  in  being  constantly  associated,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  with  men  for  whose  actions  he  must 
have  felt  the  most  unqualified  abhorrence.  We  have 
lately  seen  him  in  the  act  of  freeing  himself  from  his 
long  connection  with  the  stem  and  inflexible  tyrant, 
Pedro  de  Avila;  and  we  shall  hereafter  behold  him 
forced,  by  almost  irresistible  circumstances,  to  become 
the  companion-in-arms  of  the  subtle,  perfidious  and 
fiend-like  despoiier  of  Peru.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
man  of  suflicient  strength  to  resist  the  fatal  influences 
of  long-continued  intercourse  with  the  most  corrupt  and 
depraved  of  our  species.  We  must  expect,  therefore, 
to  find  in  several  parts  of  De  Soto's  future  conduct, 
some  endences  of  a  declension  from  that  unswerving 
rectitude  of  purpose,  and  that  impulsi\o  and  self- 
sacrificing  generosity,  which  mark<'(l  the  commencement 
of  his  career. 
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GHAFTEB  X. 

THB  PUHISHJflHT  OF  MIOXB  CODRO,  AND  HIS  LAST  PROPHBCT — 
DK  SOTO  GOES  ON  AN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION — ^HIS  UNSUC- 
CESSFUL SEARCH — ^HE  RECEIYES  PRESENTS  OF  GOLD  FROM 
FRIXNDLT  INDIANS — ^HH  RESOLVES  TO  RETURN  TO  LEON — ^HS 
EMBARKS  IN  A  CARAVEL — ^HIS  SINGULAR  ADVENTURE  WITH 
THB  CAPTAIN  OF  THB  VESSEL — HE  HEARS  OF  THB  DEATH  OF 
MICER  CODRO — ^HOW  THB  LAST  PREDICTION  OF  THE  ASTROLO- 
GER WAS  FULFILLED.      [A.  D.  1528.] 

WdiLE  Francisco  Pizarro  is  knocking  at  '^the  gate 
of  the  Peruvian  Empire/'  if  the  city  of  Tumbez  is 
rightly  distingoished  by  that  title,  we  will  return  for 
awhile  to  give  some  account  of  several  events  which 
took  place  on  the  Isthmus  and  in  Nicaragua  before  the 
final  departure  of  De  Soto  from  those  regions.  We 
have,  in  the  first  place,  to  relate  a  few  particulars  con- 
cerning that  learned  man,  Micer  Codro,  in  whose  fate 
our  readers  may  feel  somewhat  interested.  As  soon  as 
De  Avila  discovered  his  instrumentality  in  carrying  on  the 
prohibited  correspondence  between  De  Soto  and  Isabella, 
he  sent  for  Codro,  and  in  an  ironical  manner  complimented 
him  on  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  performed  the 
duties  of  his  recent  mission.     The  artless  philosopher 
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accepted  these  flattering  speeches  in  their  most  literal 
sense,  Don  Pedro  then  infonned  Codro  that  he  de- 
signed to  entrust  him  with  the  management  of  another 
affair  of  great  importance,  namely,  the  mineralogical 
examination  of  a  tract  of  laud  lying  near  the  Gulf  of 
San  iliguel.  Tliis  was  a  task  wliich  exactly  suited  the 
peculiar  tastes  of  the  man  of  science,  and  he  therefore 
inidertook  it  mth  much  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  Don 
Pedro  then  directed  him  to  embark  in  a  vessel  com- 
msmded  by  a  certain  Geronimo  de  Valenzuela,  who  had 
been  instructed,  (as  De  A'vila  said),  to  convey  him  to 
the  spot  where  his  researches  were  to  be  carried  on. 
T!iw  V;ilen/,n('lii  was  one  of  De  Avila's  retainers,  and 
witlial  a  man  of  the  most  desperate  character,  who  had 
followed  the  trade  of  piracy  for  many  j'cars,  and  who 
was  now  engaged,  under  Don  Pedro's  auspices  and  pro- 
tection, in  the  less  reputable  business  of  kidnapping 
Indians  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  slaves.  Cap- 
tain 'N'alenzuela  had  indeed  received  instructions  from 
De  Avila,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  Micer 
Codro  should  be  disposed  of;  and  as  soon  as  the  vessel 
was  under  weigh,  he  ordered  the  unsuspecting  Italian 
to  bo  put  into  irons  and  chained  to  the  foremast.  In 
that  situation  he  was  exposed  to  the  insulting  mockery 
of  the  whole  ship's  company ;  who  (as  base  men  are  apt 
to  do)  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  to  afflict  one  whom 
they  felt  to  be  their  superior.  All  day,  the  scorching 
sunbeams  fell  on  his  unsheltered  head ;  and  the  unwhole- 
some dews  of  night  gathered,  with  no  soothing  effect,  on 


Upftraedbiow.  Thendvanoedigeaadftelilee 
tfao  c€  Mioer  Godco  oouU  not  be  expected  to  endue  lo 
pnifii  ooxpozesl  HufEeriug;  yet  fiir  ten  days  he  boie  it  «0 
■hMi  ancoTDplabimg  meeknciB.  Finding,  that  tine  hoar 
dE'budepartnie  was  sthand^he  addieved  himself  to 
it^.  opmniander  of  die'  tbmcI,  with  mnch  sotemnity  of 
aanner,  but  without  any  qnpeanmoe  t^  lesentment 
**Cpptun,'*  laid  lie,  '^yonx  iUrtreattnent  h»  caused  ray 
fcatii,  ahdl  now  call  on  yon  to  hear  the  wordfl  of  a 
^^nng  man.  Within  a  yewfinm  tibis  time,  I  Bnmmoas 
jiiatomeetmebe&cre  the  jndgment-Kat  of  Qod."  To 
Hob  Biunnions,  Vatenzuela  made  a,  scoffing  and  con- 
temptooufi  answer;  and  Micer  Codro,  as  he  lay  on  the 
naked  deck,  with  his  head  resting  against  the  mast, 
tamed  hia  languid  eyes  to  the  pilot,  (the  only  man  on 
board  who  had  seemed  to  pity  his  misfortunes),  and  said : 
"Will  you,  my  fiiend,  grant  the  last  request  of  one  who 
has  never,  through  a  long  life,  neglected  any  opportunity 
to  do  an  act  of  kindness  to  his  fellow-man  V  The  pilot 
declared  his  willingness  to  render  him  any  service  that 
was  possible.  At  this  moment  the  vessel  lay  at  anchor, 
waiting  for  a  change  of  the  tide,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  now  called  Farita,  about  one  hundred  miles  south- 
west of  Panama.  The  dying  man  looked  wistfully  at 
the  distant  shore,  crowned  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and 
entreated  the  pilot  to  land  him  on  one  of  those  islands, 
where,  on  the  bosom  of  the  green  earth,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  dense  foliage,  he  might  find  peace  and 
comfort  in  his  dying  hour.    "  Micer  Codro,"  answered  the 
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pilot,  "these  are  not  islands,  but  points  of  the  Tnainlmul. 
I  am  not  acquainted  witli  any  islands  near  that  i»art  of 
the  coast,"  "You  will  find,  however,"  replied  Codro, 
"that  there  are  two  pleasant  and  well-watered  islands, 
enclosing  a  large  bay  and  harbor,  near  the  mouth  of  that 
gulf."  The  humane  pilot  jielded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
|K)or  astrologer,  by  taking  one  of  the  boats  of  the  eara- 
vet  and  conveying  him  to  the  shore.  They  were  accom- 
panied, liowc^  er,  by  two  of  Valenzucla's  men,  who  were 
ordered  by  their  captaui  to  take  heed  tliat  the  victim  of 
l)e  Avila's  resentment  did  not  escape.  When  the  party 
came  to  tlie  ground  designated  by  Micer  Codro,  they 
found  tliat  it  was  really  a  fertile  and  beautiful  island,  as 
the  astrologer  had  described  it.  The  pilot,  with  the 
;issistance  of  the  two  sailors,  prepared  a  couch  of  leaves, 
on  wliich  they  laid  the  sick  man,  and  remained  with  him 
until  he  breathed  his  last.  A  grave  was  tlien  dug  near  the 
foot  of  tlie  tree  in  the  shade  of  which  Micer  Codro  had 
<'xpired,  and  the  body  was  interred  by  the  humane  pilot, 
with  all  the  religious  observances  that  circumstances 
would  allow.  Oviedo,  the  historian,  declares  that  lie 
visited  the  lonely  and  imadorncd  tomb  of  this  unfortu- 
nate scholar,  to  whose  learning  and  excellent  mora] 
(lualitics  he  offers  a  well-deserved  culoginm,  concluding 
with  these  words :  "  He  died,  like  Phny,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  traveling  about  the  world  to  explore  the 
secrets  of  Nature."" 

*  Oviedo,  Hist.  Qo.i.  Lil>.  xxxis.,  Cap.  2. 
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■  ^■IMiMiiiiiil  ef  IGooeCodnifaB  the  iMt  act  of  Gov- 
«ran;idei.ATilft  at  Fubiw.  We  mil  now  xetnin  to 
IKuwgMj-yheie  we  left  Don  Pedro  and  Ferdinand  de 
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Soto  at  the  crisis  of  a  serious  disagreem^it,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  withdrawal  of  De  Soto  from  Do 
Avila'8  serrice.  The  execution  of  Hernandez  was 
deeply  resented  by  nearly  all  the  Spanish  settlers  in  this 
ptoTince ;  and  as  De  Avila  had  never  been  appointed 
by  the  King  to  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  he  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  usurper.  In  thu  state  of 
afiaiis,  his  position  was  uncomfortable,  and  not  quite 
safe,  for  the  province  was  ripe  for  a  revolt;  and  many 
of  the  cotonista,  who  had  highly  esteemed  the  late  Ueu- 
tenant^vemor,  were  prepared  to  take   vengeance  on 
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the  man  whom  they  regarded  as  his  murderer.  De 
Soto  was  often  solicited  to  take  command  of  a  corps 
of  citizens,  organized  for  die  purpose  of  resisting  the 
assumed  authority  of  De  AvUa;  but  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  tlic  people  of  Leon,  who  had  witnessed  the 
recent  attempt  on  his  own  life,  he  steadfastly  refused  to 
co-operate  with  Don  Pedro's  enemies.  Nothing  could 
make  De  Soto  forget  that  De  Avila  was  tlie  father 
of  Isabella.  But,  being  no  longer  under  Don  Pedro's 
command,  lie  was  now  at  liberty  to  make  new  engage- 
ments ;  and  atmut  this  time  he  agreed,  with  some  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Leon,  to  go  on  an  expedition  north- 
ward, in  search  of  the  strait  which  was  supposed  to 
connect  tlie  two  oceans.  The  geographers  of  that  day 
generally  believed  that  such  a  strait  did  exist,  some- 
where between  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  tlie  southern 
extremity  of  Mexico ;  and  the  King  of  Spain  had 
offered  a  large  reward  for  the  discoverj'  of  this  desirable 
means  of  communication.  The  undertaking  was  diffi- 
cvlt  and  dangerous ;  and  the  atttiinment  of  the  object 
sought  for,  would  be  glorious  and  profitable.  Perhaps 
all  of  these  considerations  were  inducements  for  De 
Soto  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  He  made  his  preimra- 
tions  accordingly,  the  necessary  funds  being  supplied  by 
his  moneyed  partners  ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  com- 
menced his  journey  with  only  five  companions,  resolute 
and  vigorous  young  men,  selected  from  the  cavalry  troop 
which  he  had  lately  commanded.  His  design  was  to 
examine  the  coasts  of  the  districts  now  called  Guate- 
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mak  and  Yucatan,  and  to  tiaoe  the  oonne  of  any  bay, 
iolet  or  liTer  irtiidi  might  present  itself  in  the  progress 
ci  his  xeseaidlL  The  country  which  he  designed  to 
make  the  field  of  his  operations,  was  supposed  to  be 
inhabited  by  Indians  ot  the  most  fisrociouB  dioracter; 
and  many  patts  of  it  were  reported  to  be  barren,  desti- 
tute of  watra,  and  very  unhealthy;  aa  indeed  they  aie, 
at  the  present  time.  Borne  travelers  who  had  attempted 
to  penetrate  this  frightful  wilderness,  declared  that  it 
abounded  with  wild  beasts  ai^  reptiles  of  the  most 
dangerons  kinds.  The  crocodiles,  or  alligators,  which 
infested  the  riveTS,  were  described  aa  being  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  length,  and  capable  of  devouring  a  horse 
at  one  meaL  De  Soto  and  his  companions,  however, 
commenced  the  work  of  exploration  with  undaunted 
resolution,  starting  from  a  point  near  lieon,  on  the 
South  Sea,  and  proceeding  north-westwardly  between 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific  and  that  mountain  range  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Andes.  As 
they  advanced,  the  aspect  of  the  country  became  more 
repulsive.  The  ground  over  which  they  passed  was 
sufficiently  rugged  to  make  traveling  on  horseback  diffi- 
cult, and  the  rocky  sur&ce  appeared  to  have  undergone 
the  action  of  fire.  This  phenomenon  was  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  appearance  of  the  mountain  peaks  on 
their  right,  many  of  which  were  of  a  volcanic  character, 
some  sending  up  dense  voltunes  of  pitchy  smoke,  and 
others  pouring  out  torrents  of  boiling  water.  The 
explorers  continued  their  route,  probably,  as  fitr  as  the 
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seventeenth  degree  of  North  latitude,  sunnouiitiug  many 
ohstacles  aiid  overcoming  many  perils.  Some  of  tlie  In- 
dian tribes  wlio  inliabited  those  regions  were  disposed  to 
be  quarrelsome,  having  heard  of  the  Spaniards,  perhaps, 
or  witnessed  some  of  their  operations.  Others,  who  had 
no  information  or  melancholy  experience  of  that  kind, 
treated  the  wayfarers  vvith  much  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality. These  Indians  possessed  gold  in  considerable 
quimtities,  but  tliey  appeared  to  esteem  it  as  an  article  of 
little  value ;  imd  when  they  were  inclined  to  be  friendly, 
they  made  vcrj^  liberal  donations  of  the  precious  metal 
to  De  Soto  imd  his  companions.  By  these  mcane,  lus 
ex\>edition,  though  unsuccessful  with  respect  to  its  main 
object,  was  not  a  "  losing  sjjeculation,"  but  proved  to 
be,  in  some  measure,  profitable.  Within  the  space  of 
eleven  months.  Do  Soto  made  an  accurate  examination 
of  the  coast  to  tlie  extent  of  seven  Imndred  miles,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  the  strait  which  he  had  been 
searching  for  did  not  exist.  This  fact  being  ascertained, 
he  considered  that  his  undertaking  was  finislied ;  and  he 
now  determined  to  return  to  l^eon,  and  make  a  fair 
division  of  the  gold  he  had  collected  among  the  settlers 
who  had  invested  their  capital  in  this  enterprise. 

On  his  homeward  route,  De  Soto  discovered  a  caravel 
anchored  at  a  point  near  the  present  site  of  St.  Salvador ; 
and  having  ascertained  that  her  destination  was  to  the 
soutli,  he  resolved  to  engage  a  [xissage  for  himself  and 
his  comrades,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  horses,  were 
much  fatigued  by  tlieir  long  and  toilsome  traiel  by  hu;d. 


1  of  tfw  amA  teadily  agieed,  for  a  &ii  oom« 
i  io  ttttce  du  onJien  and  their  qaadrupeds 
wbend.'  .Wben  Qusymae  embaxked,De  Soto  found 
ttifr  Ae  eanvd  wn  Aronged  with  Spanish  soldien,  ^rha 
kai  msprei  imder  Cortez  in  Mexico,  and  Indian  pris- 
tmoa  ^Ao  had  been  c^>taied  on  the  coast  by  the  oom- 
MMulex  of  the  tchsI  snd  his  aceWy  for  the  pnzpose  of 
■wpfijring  flie  ooItHues  vith  slaves.  The  whole  ^p's 
emagmay  iqipeared  to  be  composed  of  men  of  a  brntal 
«l  deqperate  cbaxacter;  but  the  manners  of  the  cajrtaia 
tme  pre-CTunendy  xepulsre. 

"  There  was  a  laoghing  demon  in  his  sneer 
That  raiEed  emotions  both  of  hale  and  fear." 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  delight  in  recounting 
their  deeds  of  villainy,  and  who  feel  flattered  and  grati- 
fied in  proportion  as  their  anditois  are  shocked  and 
di^:asted.  For  the  entertmnment  of  his  passengers  he 
described  many  scenes  of  horror  and  bloodshed,  in 
which  he  had  taken  a  part;  and  the  fiendish  exultation 
with  which  he  detailed  his  sanguinary  and  pitiless 
actions,  almost  excited  the  indignation  of  the  veterans 
of  Cortez,  familiarized  as  they  were  with  every  phase 
of  inhninan  criminality. 

After  many  other  narrations  with  which  the  captain 
endeavored  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  he  began  to  relate  how  he  had  been  employed 
by  the  Governor  of  Panama  to  torture  and  put  to  death 
an  old  wizzard,  who  had  committed  some  act  of  treachery 
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while  on  a  misaion  to  Spain.  To  the  preceding  stories 
of  the  captain,  De  Soto  had  hstencd  with  ahnost  irre- 
pressible emotions,  but  he  now  began  to  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  wretche<l  man's  discourse,  and  pressed 
through  the  circle  of  eager  listeners  by  which  the 
speaker  was  snrroimded.  The  captain  proceeded  to 
declare  that  he  had  chained  the  old  man  on  deck, 
where  his  sailors  often  am\ised  themselves  by  drenching 
him  with  liuckets  of  sea-water  until  he  was  almost 
drowned.  "  -Vfter  several  days,"  continued  the  narrator, 
"!io  l:«came  sick,  and  we  saw  that  the  sport  he  had 
given  us  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  After  remaining 
spci'diless  fm-  two  days  he  suddenly  found  the  use  of  his 
voice,  and  attempted  to  frighten  me  by  prophesying  that 
I  should  die  before  the  expiration  of  a  year,"  Here 
the  captain  indulged  in  a  laugh,  in  which  many  of  the 
auditors  joined.  Pleased  with  the  attention  and  seem- 
ing approbation  of  his  hearers,  the  boastful  malefactor 
said:  "CavaUers,  we  will  have  out  a  hamper  of  wine 
and  drink  to  the  good  repose  of  !Miccr  Codro's  souL" 
"Hold!"  said  De  Soto,  who  had  been  standing  before 
the  speaker  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand;  "you 
say  the  astrologer  prophesied  that  you  should  die  within 
a  year.  When  will  that  year  expire  V  "  In  about  two 
weeks,"  answered  the  captain;  "but  fear  not  that  the 
prophet  will  prove  to  be  a  liar."  "He  shall  not,  by 
heaven !"  cried  Do  Soto ;  and  at  the  same  moment  he 
dealt  the  vaunting  criminal  a  blow  which  separated  his 
head  from  his  bodv. 


ikt^&rtmtm  or  the   Mississippi.    IStf 


BeicdTing  &at  like  ipectaton  weie  astonished,  not 
in  mnch  pedu^  at  &e  falfillment  of  a  piediction  as  at 
fte  itrange  mefliod  which  had  been  used  to  verify  it, 
De  Soto,  iridi  stem  composoie,  addxeased  himself  to 
Ae  crowd.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  **if  any  of  yon  are 
IBspoaed  to  hold  me  acoonntable  fax  what  I  hare  just 
dme,  I  am  ready  to  answer  you  according  to  your 
deaiKS.  Bat  I  consider  myself  bomid  in  reason  and 
-conrtesjrto  inform  yon  ibat  liGcer  Codro,  the  man  whom  . 
HA  villain  mnrdered,  was  my  friend,  and  I  doubt  not 
ftnat  he  was  condemned  to  death  for  doing  me  an  im- 
portant seirice." 

This  explanation  seemed  to  give  general  gatis&ction. 
In  feet,  a  deed  of  sanguinary  vengeance  was  not  an 
occurrence  of  sufficient  rarity  in  those  times,  to  excite 
any  very  strong  feeling  of  disapprobation ;  and  perhaps 
the  singular  dexterity  which  De  Soto  had  displayed  in 
the  use  of  his  sword,  was  no  inducement  for  any  friend 
or  admirer  of  the  deceased  captain  to  become  the 
avenger  of  his  death. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

DK  SOTo's  EXPLORINS  EXPKDITIOS  TO  QCATBMALA — TIIK  DOR- 
RID  ACTS  OP  MARTIN  RSTETE  —  INDIANS  ENSLAVED  AND 
BRANDED      WITH     A     RED-HOT      IRON  —  THE      NATITEB      ABB 

ROBBED    OF   TBBIB   CHILDREN CACIQQKB    BURNED   TO  DEATH 

AND  DEVOURED  BY  DOQS — SIXTY  THOUSAND  PEOPLE  «0B- 
DERKD  — PIZARRO  ENTREATS  DE  BOTO  TO  COME  TO  PERU — HE 
fiOES  WITH  A  REINFORCEMENT  OF  MEN  AND  HORSES — PIZARRO 
SWINDLES  HIS  CONFEDERATES,  AND  BEtilNS  TO  MAKE  A  HAVOC 
AMONG  HIS  PERUVIAN  FRIENDS — DE  SOTO  ARRIVES  AT  THE 
INLAND    OP    PUNA.    AND    JOINS    PIZARRO.       [a.  D.  1532.] 

For  about  three  years  after  the  return  of  Ferdinand 
(le  Soto  from  his  exploring  expedition  to  Guatemala,  he 
was  engaged,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  in 
makinfT  similar  explorations  in  Yucatan.  In  conformity 
with  the  obligations  of  his  oath,  lie  did  not  draw  his 
•  sword  in  the  service  of  Don  Pedro ;  but  his  militarj' 
talents  were  not  wholly  unemployed,  for  many  of  the 
Indians  who  had  been  converted  by  the  compulsory 
measures  of  Giles  Gonzalez  ■  had  apostatized  from  the 
true  fiiith,  and  now  began  to  maJte  themselves  trouble- 
some to  the  Spanish  settlers.  The  aid  of  De  Soto  was 
often  required  therefore  to  repel  their  incursions.  The 
inliabitants  of  Ijoon  had  elected  him  to  the  command 
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of  a  corps  of  dtizen-floldien,  the  ostensiUe  purpose  ct 
which  was  the  defease  of  the  town  against  the  hostile 
savages ;  bat  an  olgect  of  no  less  importance  was  to  , 
hold  in  check  the  haughty  and  reckless  nsuiper, 
Pedro  de  Avila.  llus  onpiincijded  man  saw,  with 
jealous  appiefaenmon,  the  growing  power  and  influence 
of  De  Soto,  and  finding  himself  unpopular  with  all  sorts 


of  people,  except  those  of  the  most  abandoned  char- 
acter, he  sought  to  strengthen  his  position  by  gathering 
around  him  some  of  the  vilest  men  whom  the  nauseated 
stomadi  of  old  Spain  had  ejected  upon  this  continent. 
He  liberated  two  notorious  criminals,  Diego  Lopez  and 
Gabriel  de  Bojas,  who  had  been  imprisoned  at  Leon  by 
Hernandez ;  and  diese  men,  with  many  others  of  the 
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3   and     I 


same  stamp,  were  licensed  to  commit  robberies 
many  otlicr  kinds  of  outrage  on  the  persons  and  property 
of  tlie  friendly  Indians,  no  exception  being  made  in 
favor  of  tliose  who  had  embraced  Christianity.  A  cer- 
tain Martin  Estete,  who  now  acted  as  De  Avila's  liea- 
tenant,  was  authorized  by  this  pseudo-governor  to  go  on 
excursions  into  the  adjacent  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  away  as  many  Indians  as  he  could  capture, 
and  making  them  slaves.  The  mode  of  slave-making 
used  by  the  Spaniards  was  to  hunt  the  natives  with 
horses  and  dogs ;  and,  when  the  chase  was  successful, 
tJiev  branded  tlie  captive  with  a  red-hot  iron,  made  for 
that  pni-pose.  AH  the  Indians  thus  marked  became 
the  property  of  their  captors.  This  infamous  practice, 
it  seems,  had  been  prohibited  by  the  King  of  Spain, 
who  ordered  the  branding-iron,  (^vhich  probably  bore 
the  initials  of  liis  Catholic  Majesty,  with  a  cross,  or 
some  other  suitable  device,)  to  be  enclosed  in  a  chest, 
"  fastened  with  three  locks,"*  Tliis  most  considerate 
act  of  royal  clemency  proved  ineffectual,  however ;  for 
De  A^ila's  lieutenant,  Estete,  had  the  ingenuity  and 
audacity  to  obtain  possession  of  the  instrument  in  spite 
of  the  triple  fastenings  and  of  the  regal  prohibition. 
Perhaps  he  suspected  that  if  the  king  had  really  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  this  slave-maliing  process,  he  would 
have  ordered  the  branding-iron  to  be  destroyed,  instead 
of  having  it  locked  up  in  a  trunk.     Lieutenant  Estete, 

*  Ilerrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  Dec.  iii.,  Lib.  iv.,  Caii.  2 
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.having  jnorided  himielf  with  the  neceasary  took,  induil* 
jffg  t^Mna.  fetten,  and  the  maikiiig-inni  jiut  spoken 
:t£,  went  to  wtak  with  bach  ordei  and  diligence,  that  he 
^mi  soon  enabled  to  supply  all  the  neighboring  settle- 
:iiienti  with  slaves,  "  at  short  notice  and  on  the  most 
accommodating  tenns."  He  bronght  them  to.Lecm  in 
.'Inge  flocks  or  dioTes,  comprising  hondreds  of  men, 
-wraoen  and  childxen  chained  together.  Estete  and  his 
jcompenionfi,  being  monnted  on  hoiseback,  urged  diera 
■qnwBid  by  goading  them  wilh  theii  lances,  and  when 
wy  of  them  became  too  much  fatigued  to  travel  with 
the  required  speed,  they  were  disengaged  ftom  the 
diain,  and  slaughtered  on  the  spot*  A  large  majority 
of  the  Indians,  inhabitants  of  this  province,  had  been 
christianized  and  partly  civilized  by  the  exertions  of 
Francisco  Hernandez ;  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  their 
adoption  of  the  Catholic  religion  did  not  save  them 
fitom  the  persecutions  of  Estete.  All  the  Christian 
caciques  were  required  by  him  to  pay  a  tribute  of  slaves, 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  month  for  each  cacique ;  and, 
unless  they  complied  with  this  demand,  (says  Bishop 
Las  Casas),  the  caciques  themselves  were  condemned  to 
be  burned  to  death,  or  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs. 
To  save  their  own  Uves,  the  Indian  chiefe  gave  up  all 
the  or^dians  to  be  slaves  to  the  Spaniards ;  and,  when 
the  supply  fiiiled,  every  parent  who  had  several   chil- 

*  Heirent,  «W  Bupm ;  Las  Casas,  qaoted  by  Porchas ;  vide  Poi  - 
chas'  "  Pilgrims ;"  Book  viii.,  Cliap.  4 :  Article  "  Nicarajriia." 
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drcn  iv:is  compelled  to  contribute  one  or  more  of  Ids 
offspring  to  make  up  the  required  number  of  victims. 
This  exaction  was  more  distressing  to  the  Indians — as 
we  are  told — than  an^  other  infliction  of  Spanish  bar- 
barity, "  for  they  are  a  people,"  (says  the  good  Las 
Casa,s),  "  that  tenderly  love  their  offspriiig."* 

The  man  who  is  contented  in  slavery  deserves  to 
be  a  slave,  and  is  fit  for  nothing  else ;  but  the  moral 
or  physical  constitution  of  the  American  Indian  never 
adapted  him  to  a  life  of  servitude.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  aborigines  of  this  continent  ever  enslaved 
each  other,  not  even  their  captives  taken  in  war ;  for 
wlicn  these  latter  were  preserved  iihvf,  tlu-y  Mved 
with  their  conquerors  on  terms  of  i>erfcct  equahty. 
It  is  a  ^vell  ascertained  fact,  that  all  the  efl'orts  of 
the  Spaniards  to  make  willing  slaves  of  the  Indians 
proved  abortive.  AVhen  the  oppressed  people  could 
not  recover  their  freedom,  tliey  died  in  captivity; 
for  life  with  them  was  no  longer  endurable. 

Tlie  effects  of  De  Avila's  misrule  in  Nicaragua  were 
soon  visible.  We  are  told  by  ],as  Casas  tiiat  "his 
tyranny  prevented  tlie  Indians  from  carrying  on  their 
agricultural  labors,  and  the  Spaniards  robbefl  them  of 
all  the  com  wliich  they  had  stored  away  for  their  sub- 
sistence. A  famine  ensued,  and  more  than  twenty 
thousands  of  the  natives  perished  by  starvation.  Some 
of    them,    made    frantic    by  hunger,    devoured    their 

*  Las  Casas,  as  above. 
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own  chOdzen.  Tlie  bishop  declares  that  the  Tarioutf  op- 
presnons  and  barbarities  of  the  Spaniards,  within  the 
^laoe  of  ten  yean,  cansed  the  destruction  of  more  than 
Bxty  Hiomand  hnman  beings  in  Nicaiagna,  and  ahaost 
depopalated  the  whole  ^nvince.  And  yet,  although  a  full 
acconntof  these  transactions  was  transmitted  to  the  Span- 
iah  goretnment,  fhe  man  who  had  permitted  so  many 
horrid  crimes  to  be  perpetrated  under  his  administrap 
tion,  was  afierwazd  r^^ulariy  commissioned  by  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  was  thus  duly  authorized  by  him  to  retain 
ihst  office,  &e  powers  of  which  he  had  so  grossly  abused. 
It  is  believed  that  De  Avila  was  indebted  for  this  singu- 
lar act  of  Boyal  &TOT  to  the  intercessions  of  certain  ec- 
desiastica  of  high  rank,  his  sympathizing  fiends,  by 
whom  he  was  strongly  recommended  as  a  proper  object 
of  governmental  patronage  I 

In  the  year  1532,  Fizarro,  who  was  then  in  the 
nei^boihood  of  Tumbez,  dispatched  a  message  to 
Pedro  de  Avila,  whom  he  urgently  entreated  to  send 
as  many  men  and  horses  as  could  be  spared  to  assist 
in  the  military  operations  then  goiog  on  near  the  border 
of  Pern.  He  particolarly  desired  to  have  the  aid  of 
De  Soto,  to  whose  valor  and  prowess  he  paid  a  well 
deserved  compliment ;  and  he  requested  De  Avila  to 
promise  in  his  name  that  De  Soto,  if  he  consented  to 
serve  in  Peru,  should  have  the  second  place  in  the 
command  of  the  forces  there  employed.  Between  De 
Soto  and  Don  Pedro  there  had  been  no  communication 
of  any  kind  for  several  years ;  and  the  governor  was  not 
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disjiosfd  to  make  any  advances  toward  a  resumption 
of  intercourse  with  one  who  had  so  highly  offended 
him.  He  dosired,  nevertheless,  that  Pizarro's  offer 
sliould  be  iiccepted,  for  the  presence  of  l)e  Soto  in 
Tsicuragua  was  to  Don  Pedro  a  source  of  constant 
annoyance.  lie  dishked  to  look  on  the  man  who  dared 
to  set  his  iK)wcr  at  defiance.  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
he  commuiiiciited  hia  wishes  to  his  alcalde  and  confiden- 
tial friend,  Espinosa,  who  was  instructed  by  him  to  pre- 
vail on  Tie  Soto,  if  possible,  to  start  immediately  for  Pern. 
"  And  I  pmy  to  heaven,"  piously  ejacidated  De  Avila, 
"  that  we  may  never  hear  of  him  again."  Don  Pedro 
had,  for  a  lonj^  time,  considered  the  Peruvian  enter- 
])risc'  as  a  desperate  undertaking.  Doubtless  his  ex- 
pectation was,  that  all  who  were  engaged  in  that  enter- 
prise were  on  the  straight  road  to  destruction ;  and,  for 
several  reasons,  which  the  reader  may  understand,  he 
rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  to  place  De  Soto  on  the 
same  fatal  truck. 

Wlicn  De  Soto  learned  from  Espinosa  the  subject 
of  the  message  sent  by  Pizarro,  he  promptly  consented 
to  assist  the  last-named  commander  with  hia  coimsels 
and  Ins  sword.  AU  the  Spanish  authorities  in  America 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  ordered  by  their  King  to 
assist  the  Peruvian  entcri>rise  and  to  make  a  liberal  use 
of  the  pubHc  funds  for  that  p\irposc.  De  Avila,  there- 
fore, being  no  less  anxious  to  expedite  the  departure 
of  De  Soto,  than  to  obey  the  Rovid  mandate,  fitted  out 
two  caravels  at  a  convenient  port  on  the   Pacific,  and 
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in  these  vessels  embarked  about  fifty  men  and  thirty 
horses,  all  being  placed  tmder  the  control  of  De  Soto. 
While  this  reinforcement  is  on  its  way  to  Tumbez,  we 
will  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  several  important 
events  which  have  taken  place  since  we  accompanied 
Fizaxro  to  the  confines  of  Peru. 

Jerome  Benzos,  the  author  of  a  work  called  ^^Three 
Books  of  the  New  World,''  who  appears  to  have  been 
an  impartial  and  conscientious  scribe,  declares  that  when 
Fizaxro  and  his  gang  of  cut^throats  first  approached 
Tnmbez,  not  one  of  the  Spaniards  had  courage  enough 
to  go  on  shore ;  but,  among  the  crew  of  Pizarro's  vessel, 
there  happened  to  be  a  Greek,  called  Peter  de  Candia, 
who  volunteered  to  carry  Pizarro's  greetings  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  place  *  In  this  suggestive  incident,  and  in 
many  other  &cts,  inadvertently  stated  by  the  Spanish 
chroniclers  of  this  enterprise,  we  find  a  confirmation  of 
an  opinion  we  have  expressed  in  relation  to  the  nature 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  character  and  purposes  of 
the  men  with  whom  it  originated.  Before  the  arrival 
of  De  Soto,  the  conduct  of  the  "  invaders "  was  charac- 
terized by  a  spirit  no  less  dastardly  than  ferocious. 
They  never  made  an  attack  except  when  the  hope  of  plun- 
der was  the  obvious  inducement,  and  when  there  could 
scarcely  be  any  expectation  of  resistance.  The  inference 
is,  that  they  were  mere  robbers  and  not  soldiers ;  a  mob  of 
pilfering  rufi5ans  and  not  an  army  of  heroic  conquerors. 

*  Benzos :  Lib.  iii.,  Cap.  1. 
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As  Tumbez  waa  a.  town  of  considerable  size,  with  a 
numerous  jjopulation,  the  Spaniards  made  no  attempt, 
at  that  time,  to  plunder  it.  They  looked,  however, 
witli  gloating  delight,  on  the  evidences  of  its  wealth, 
iuid  promised  themselves  a  rich  harvest  of  booty,  to  be 
iL-aped  at  a  more  favorable  season.  In  the  meanwhile 
tlie  imsuspecting  inhabitants  of  this  devoted  city  treated 
thf'ir  faithless  guests  with  exuberant  kindness  and 
liospitality.  Pizarro'a  messenger,  Peter  de  Candia,  re- 
turned to  his  commander  and  gave  such  an  encourag- 
ing account  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives, 
that  the  most  conscience-stricken  and  cowardly  of  hia 
companions,  and  even  Pizarro  himself,  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  enter  the  city. 

Having  now  satisfied  himself  that  the  country  was 
well  worth  plundering,  Pizarro  determined  to  return  to 
Panama.  Quintana,  one  of  his  Spanish  biographers, 
says:  " Doubtless,  in  recompense  of  the  hospitaUty  he 
had  received,  he  lamented  that  his  diminutive  force  did 
not  allow  him  to  seize  the  town,  to  entrench  himself  in 
the  fortress,  and  to  pillage  the  inliabitants  and  their 
temple  of  the  so-much  coveted  gold."*  For  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  seems,  of  obtaining  sufficient  powers  to  cany 
out  these  magnanimous  and  honorable  intentions,  he 
hastened  back  to  the  Istlimus,  where  he  electrified  his 
partners,    Almagro    and    the    schoolmaster,    with    an 

'  ManQclJosefQDintaiia'B  Spanish  Biography:  "Life  of  Pizarro;" 
Mrs.  Hodsoit's  English  tmnslatioii ;  page  12S. 
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aooount  of  his  proapectiTe  succeM.  The  three  cmxkdet- 
Btei  agreed  that  Pimrto  ahould  go  to  Spain,  to  relate 
iriiat  had  been  done,  and  to  petition  the  king  for  some- 
thing like  ooipoiation  priTilc^es,  enabling  them  to  cairy 
om  the  diicoTeriea  in  their  own  name,  and  for  their  own 
exdniiTe  benefit  Bat  Fizano,  who  possessed  some  of 
the  chaiacteristicB  of  a  Jewish  peddler,  never  overlooked 
any  opportunity  to  oonunit  a  fi»ud.  He  first  cheated  hit 
pntnen  by  obtaining  all  the  giants  for  himwftlf  alone, 
sod  then  he  cheated  his  King  by  not  complying  with 
ihe  conditions  <ni  which  those  grants  had  been  made.* 
Very  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
accomplished  the  oligects  of  his  mission,  he  returned  to 
America,  accompanied  by  his  four  brothers,  three  of 
whom,  like  himself,  were  illegitimate.  On  his  arrival 
at  Panama,  he  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  ill-used  asso- 
ciates by  making  many  false  protestations  and  felladous 
promises.  Luque,  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  likevrise 
a  priest,  exhibited  much  Christian  forbearance  on  this 
occasion;  but  Almagro  was  not  inclined  to  submit  vrith 
the  same  equanimity  to  Pizarro's  Bwiudling  opera- 
tion. He  was  reduced  to  submission,  however,  by  the 
hectoring  deportment  of  Hernando  Pizarro,  Frandsco's 

*  He  wu  required  by  the  king  to  raise  &  force  of  ttro  haodred 
ud  fifty  meD,  well  eqaipped  for  the  service,  one  hnodred  and  fifty 
of  whom  were  to  be  enlisted  Id  Spain ;  bat  be  embarked  at  St.  Lucar 
with  a  mach  smaller  nnmber,  and  made  ase  of  a  paltry  trick  to  escape 
from  the  examination  of  Uie  king's  oCBcers. —  Vide  Frescott's  "Con- 
%aest  of  Pern;"  Book  iil.,  Chap.  1. 
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elder  and  Icptimate  brother,  who  was  by  far  the  boldest 
villain  in  the  femily  group,  though  Francisco  was  dis- 
tingnishctl  by  a  more  subtle  intellect  and  more  plausible 
manners. 

The  schoolraaster  Luque,  (says  Benzoa,)  was  after- 
ward sumanu'd  "  The  Fool,"  because  he  had  in^-ested 
all  his  money  in  the  Peruvian  enterprise,  and  was 
cruelly  victimized  by  his  fraudfiil  partner,  Pizarro. 
lie  and  Almsigro,  however,  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  succumb  and  to  seem  to  be  satisfied,  tuitil 
they  had  a  fiur  opportunity  to  do  themselves  justice. 

Some  apijcarance  of  a  good  imderstanding  among  the 
associates  being  now  restored,  Pizarro  embarked  liis 
forces,  which  amounted,  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, to  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  and  twenty-seven 
horses.*  Proceeding  now  with  more  confidence  than 
formerly,  ho  soon  reached  the  Island  of  Puna,  the 
natives  of  which  welcomed  his  return  with  many 
demonstrations  of  joy.  Here  he  was  well  entertained, 
until  the  murders,  rapes  and  robberies  committed  by  the 
Spaniards,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  take  up  arms 
in  their  o^vn  defense.f  Though  these  people  were  not 
of  a  warlike  character,  their  resentment,  when  once 
aroused,  threatened  to  exterminate  their  enemies ;  but, 
most  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  Immanity, 
Ferdinand  de  Soto,  with  his  reinforcements,  liappencd  to 
arrive  at  this  juncture. 

*  Xerea:  Couq.  (Id  Peru,  op.  Barira;  Tora.  iii.,  p.  182. 
"t"  Benzos:   Lib.  iii.,  Cup.  1. 
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>  W*  dMfl  1^  lUe  to  peove,  in  the  fi^bwing  pag^ 
ftat  tbb  aiziral  nade  b  oom^te  diange  in  the  oom- 
yfexioB  of  I^zano**  eittezptue,  md  afforded  him,  tea 
tile  fiist  time,  a  leasoimUe  prospect  of  suooefls.  Hi&- 
«sto  Ilia  **snay,*'  u  it  ti  pompoiul^  called  b^  some  of 
,  waB-Do&iiig  mote  thaii  an  nndiscipUned 
''  (rf -TBgabonda,  wi&oot  any  of  the  feelings  or 
itHtM  t£  stddwrs  who  are  fighting  in  a  great  and  ^o^ 
riens  ADM.  And  tfaii  company  was  withont  a  leader 
Mb  deaerred  the  name ;  for  it  ia  erident  that  Hzano 
lumadf  waa  whoDj  incompetent  to  exercise  the  duties 
whidli  belonged  to  lua  station.  De  Soto  brought  a  corps 
of  well-trained  cavalry,  (the  most  efficient  troops  that 
could  be  used  against  the  Indians),  to  Pizarro's  aid,  and 
he  himself  was  the.  bmvest  and  most  accomplished 
c^oer  that  Spain  ever  sent  to  the  Western  Continent 
With  these  accessions,  the  invasion  of  Peru  b^an  to 
Jock  like  a  reality ;  and  the  &ithful  relation  of  fitcts, 
idiich  we  axe  about  to  give,  will  abundantly  prove  that, 
without  De  Soto's  assistance,  the  conquest  of  Peru 
would  never  have  been  adiieved  by  Francisco  Fizarro 
and  his  fellow-adventorers. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THS  RSAL  CONDITION  OF  PERU  BEFORE  TUB  SPAHZSJ 
ITS  ADMIRABLE  INSTITUTIONS — PROSPERITT  AM 
OF  THE  PEOPLE— THEIR  ARTS  AND  MANUFA 
QBAND  TEMPLE  OF  CUZCO — THE  INEXUAESTIBL 
PERC — THE  METALS  USED  BT  THE  PERUVLANS 
CEASICAL  BKILL — THEIR  ORBAT  PUBLIC  WORK 
OF  THE  SPANISH  CONQUERORS — THE  PERDVIAKt 
TERB — A  TRUE  ACCOUNT  OP  THEIR  RELIGION— Fy 
THE   SPANISH    HISTORIANS    REPUTED. 

Befohe  we  detail  the  particulars  of  thai 
event,  the  overthrow  of  the  Peruvian  Em 
Spaniards,  it  will  be  expedient  to  show,  a 
circumstances  wiU  permit,  what  was  the  xei 
of  the  ccuntry  prior  to  its  subjugation  b 
power.  The  difficulties  of  the  task  are  i 
the    itroduction  to  this  volume.    W 
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though  not  very  numeiouB  indeed,  will  be  qnite  sufficient 
fiir  oar  present  pnipose. 

"The  territory  of  Peru  (aays  Mr.  Prewott)  when  it  was 
first  Tinted  by  the  Spaniazda,  extended  from  the  second 
degree  North  to  the  thirty-seventh  degree  South  1  atitude. 
According  to  Herrera,  its  length  was  above  six  hundred 
leagues,  and  its  average  breadth  was  about  fifty  leagues, 
between  the  Ai^es  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  ocean, 
was,  of  coarse,  its  western  boondary,  but  its  eastern 
fimita  cannot  be  so  readily  determined.  The  whole 
country  consisted  ai  three  strips  of  land;  &e  first  of 
which  comprised  the  plains  along  the  sea-coast;  the 
second  was  the  hilly  region  between  those  plains  and 
the  mountain-range  called  the  Andes;  and  the  third 
consisted  of  the  Andes  themselveB.  The  grounds  near 
the  sea-shore  were  barren  and  unhealthy;  but  these 
natural  defects  were  cx>rrected,  in  some  measure,  by  flie 
elaborate  improvements  planned  by  the  wise  goremment 
of  the  Incas,  and  executed  by  the  untiring  and  cheeriul 
industry  of  the  people.  The  metropolis  of  the  empire 
was  the  great  city  of  Cuzco,  situated  in  a  pleasant  and 
salubriotis  valley,  nearly  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea." 

The  government  of  ancient  Peru  was,  in  fi>rm,  a 
despotism,  but  in  efiect  the  mildest  and  most  beneficent 
of  patriarchal  institutions.  With  no  better  information 
concerning  it  than  the  illiberal  and  prejudiced  accounts 
(rf  the  Spanish  conquerors,  we  are  prepared  to  beUeve 
that,  in  many  partictdars,  it  was  the  most  perfect  poUti,- 
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fill  system  ever  contriTed  by  the  «-isdom  of  man.  Its 
most  objectionable  feature  was  the  absolute  power  of 
the  chief  miigistrate ;  but  that  monstrous  feult  was  so 
modified  by  the  generous  concessions  of  the  sovereign, 
and  by  the  numerous  provisions  made  for  the  welfare  and 
security  of  tlio  people,  that  all  the  purposes  for  which 
vtitional  go-icmments  are  instituted  were  attained,  for 
the  first  and  last  time,  under  this  South  American 
dyiiiisty.  "With  all  our  enthusiastic  devotion  for  popular 
rule  and  ri'publican  principles,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  Peru,  when  Pizarro  first  landed  on  its  shores, 
was  better  governed  than  any  nation  of  the  earth  now 
is.  But,  let  it  be  understood,  tliat  this  happy  state  of 
atfairs  did  not  proceed  from  the  despotic  constitution  of 
the  goiemment,  but  from  the  peculiar  moral  prochvi- 
ties  and  the  social  habits  and  condition  of  the  people. 
Owing  to  these  causes,  the  jwwers  of  the  government 
were  exercised  with  justice  and  moderation,  and  the 
obedience  of  the  subject  was  voluntarj'  and  complete. 

Under  the  regency  of  the  Incas,  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual of  the  nation  could  not  he  opppressed ;  justice 
was  promptly  executed  in  all  cases ;  official  corruption 
was  impossible ;  the  frauds  of  speculation  and  the  dis- 
tressing effects  of  financiid  panics  were  unheard  of  and 
unimaginable  afflictions ;  labor  was  sure  of  its  reward, 
and  there  was  never-failing  employment  for  all  who 
were  able  to  work.  The  whole  population  of  Peru 
was  hke  one  family  ;  there  was  no  antagonism  of  inte- 
rests; no  man  was   obliged  to  striiggU  for  existence; 
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the  comfints  and  oonveniences  of  life  were  guarantied  to 
all ;  and  none  were  leqniied,  nor  even  permitted,  to  wear 
thenuelTcs  out  by  excessive  toil*  In  the  judgment 
of  a  high  Spanish  aathority,  it  was  impossible  to  im- 
prove on  that  systematic  equity  with  which  labcnr  was 
distributed  among  the  people.t  The  interests  of  the 
working  classes-weie  protected*  not  by  taxing  one  part 
for  the  benefit  of  another,  bat  by  an  impartial  arrange- 
ment which  secured  equal  advantages  to  all.  The 
manner  in  which  all  these  great  public  bLessings  were 
attained,  will  not  admit  of  explanation  in  a  few  words. 
The  reader  who  may  desire  to  investigate  the  subject 
ferther,  is  referred  to  the  introductory  chapters  of  Pres- 
cott's  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  "  Garcilasso's  Commenta- 
ries,'' Herrera's  "  General  History  of  the  West  Indies," 
and  other  works  which  treat  on  American  Antiquities. 

The  true  principles  of  industrial  association  were 
nndeistood,  and  reduced  to  practice  beneath  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy.  That  great  prob- 
lem, which  has  lately  puzzled  all  the  political  philoso- 
phers of  Christendom,  was  solved  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  by  a  people  dwelling  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Andes,  whose  claims  to  civilization  have  been  questioned. 
They  succeeded  in  uniting  a  whole  nation  in  a  bond  of 
brotherhood,  the  integrity  of  which  was  proof  agauist 


*  Ondegardo:  Bel.  Prim.,  Cap.   IS;   QBrcilasHO :  Com.  Real. 
Psrte  f..  Lib.  t.,  Cap.  5. 

f  Ondegardo :  Rel.  Prim.,  Cap.  16. 
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the  antagonistic  operations  of  individual  selfishness. 
They  contrived  to  make  millions  of  people  contented, 
happy  and  prosperous,  without  commerce,  or  the  credit 
system,  or  even  a  circulating  medium. 

If  this  was  not  civilization,  it  was  something  infinitely 
better. 

All  the  useful  arts  which  the  Peruvians  beUered  to 
be  necessar}-  for  their  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of 
tbeir  nation,  were  well  cultivated  among  them.  Their 
areliitectunil  works,  in  general,  were  strictly  adapted  to 
their  requirements.  As  "  no  man  could  he  rich  and  no 
man  coiild  be  poor  in  Peru,"  we  may  suppose  that  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  presented  an  aspect  of  sin- 
gular uniformity,  in  wliich  the  appearance  of  squalid 
misery,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  ostentatious  display 
of  wealth  on  the  other,  were  not  to  he  discovered. 
Tliere  the  palatial  abodes  of  supercilious  opulence  did 
not  lift  their  heads  above  the  clay-built  habitations 
of  industrious  penury.  It  was  only  in  the  construction 
of  their  temples,  and  other  public  buildings,  that  the 
Peruvians  made  any  display  of  architectural  magnifi- 
cence. These  edifices  were  composed  of  blocks  of  stone, 
of  a  very  large  size,  fitted  together  with  such  nicety 
tliat  the  Une  of  union  was  almost  indiscernible.  Hum- 
boldt says  that  he  found,  in  the  walls  of  edifices  among 
the  ruins  of  Peru,  blocks  of  licwn  stone,  some  of  which 
were  each  thirty-six  feet  long,  nine  feet  wide,  and  six; 
feet  in  thickness,  "What  must  have  been  the  me- 
chanical skill  and  the  excellence  of  the  machinery  used 


• 
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in  the  transportation  and  adjustment  of  these  huge 
masses  of  bcdldiiig  material,  which  were  taken  from  the 
ode  of  a  moantain  thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  and 
removed  by  land-oonveyanoe  more  than  ten  milesl 
The  stoneciitterB  of  andent  Fern  surpassed  aU  their 
MIow-craftsmen  of  modem  times  in  the  exquisite  skill 
with  which  they  smoothed  the  sur&oes  of  the  stones, 
And  united  them  in  the  walls  of  their  buildings  without 
die  help  of  any  kind  of  cement  And  all  this  was 
accomplished  by  a  people,  who  had  not  become  ao- 
qoainted  with  the  uses  of  iron.  The  only  metals 
which  were  used  by  them  for  the  construction  of  their 
implements  of  trade,  and  their  weapons  of  war,  were 
copper  and  tin. 

The  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  afforded  a  &ir  sample  of  the  skill  in 
architecture  to  which  the  Peruvians  had  attained ;  but 
the  stupidity  of  the  ^'  conquerors"  has  left  us  without  any 
accurate  description  of  this  edifice.  The  golden  decora- 
tions of  the  interior  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
objects  that  deserved  their  attention.  We  have  never 
met  with  any  precise  account  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
building;  but  as  the  waUs  are  said  to  have  contained  many 
stones,  each  of  which  comprised  about  two  thousand  cubic 
feet,  we  must  believe  that  the  proportions  of  the  entire 
edifice  were  of  a  stupendous  character.  It  consisted 
of  a  principal  building  and  several  wings  or  attach- 
ments, all  of  which  were  surrounded  by  a  wall,  com- 
posed of   the  same    material  that  was    used   in  the 
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coustniction  of  the  temple  itselt  A  Spaniard,  who 
saw  this  magnificent  structure  before  it  was  despoifed 
by  Ills  coiintrj-men,  declares  that  only  two  edifices  in 
Spain  could  be  compared  ^vith  it,  with  respect  to 
the  size  of  the  building  and  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanship.*  Our  countrjinan,  Prescott,  seems  to 
have  become  infected  mth  the  prevailing  tastes  of  his 
favorite  heroes,  when  he  exclaims :  "  But  the  interior 
of  the  temple  was  the  most  worthy  of  admiration ;  it 
was  literally  a  mine  of  gold !"  A  sculptured  representa- 
tion of  the  sun,  executed  in  solid  gold,  appeared  in 
dazzling  efi'ulgence  on  the  western  wall.  The  elabo- 
rately carved  cornices,  and  all  the  other  ornamental 
appendages  of  the  temple,  were  composed  of  the  same 
precious  material. 

The  only  metals  used  by  the  Peruvians,  in  any 
of  their  arts,  were  gold,  silver,  tin  and  copper.  It 
has  been  said  abo^'c,  that  tlie  tools  of  their  artisans, 
and  the  arms  of  tlicir  warriors,  were  always  composed 
of  the  last-named  minerals.  Many  of  their  domestic 
utensils,  and  all  the  metallic  adornments  of  their  public 
buildings,  were  of  pure  gold  or  silver.  These  metals 
were  used  with  a  profusion  that  would  scarcely  be 
credible,  if  wo  were  not  acquainted  with  the  exhaust- 
less  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  The  whole 
mountain  range  of  the  Andes  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  a  single  mine — a  vast  treasure-house  of  Nature — 

*  Sariniento:   Ilclacion.,  Gap.  24. 
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•wbcKt  &r'  incompntable  ages,  the  avarice  of  man  may 
serel  without  restraint 

The  Feruvian  goTemment,  with  that  paiental  care  for 
tile  wd&re  of  the  people,  which  was  one  of  its  principal 
characteristia,  would  not  petmit  the  mines  to  be  ezten- 


rively  worked,  because  this  employment  was  supposed 
to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  operator.*  When 
was  any  Christian  or  civilized  monarch  ever  restrained 
by  such  a  consideration  1  The  cultivation  of  the  land 
constituted  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people. 
Their  agricultural  labors  were  so  equitably  apportioned 
among  them,  that  toil  never  became  oppressive,  but  was 

*  Oarcilasso:  Cora.  Real,  Parte  i..  Lib.  vl,  Cap.  18. 
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a  recreation  rather  than  a  task;  and  yet  the  supplies 
of  agricultural  products  were  always  mote  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  community.  It  is  said  that 
the  "people  went  to  their  work  rejoicing,  as  if  they  were 
about  to  celebrate  a  jubilee* 

The  manufactures  of  the  Peru^ans  were  intended 
merely  to  supply  their  own  needs,  as  they  had  no  foreign 
commerce.  They  made  several  kinds  of  cloth,  the  finest 
of  ivhich  was  composed  of  the  wool  of  the  lama,  or  Peru- 
vian sheep.  Some  of  these  fabrics'  were  of  such  exqui- 
site dehcacy,  tliat  the  noblest  ladies  of  Spain  preferred 
them  as  articles  of  dress  before  the  richest  silver  tissues 
of  Asiatic  production.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth, 
likemsc,  was  extensixely  carried  on  by  these  people. 
We  are  told  that  their  skill  in  all  the  mechanic  arts 
which  they  practiced,  excited  the  admiration  and  env)' 
of  European  workmen. 

Some  of  the  public  works  of  the  Peruvians — their 
great  highways,  for  example — were  on  the  most  mag- 
nificent scale  ;  but  the  Umits  of  tliis  book  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  describe  them.  The  benevolent  institutions 
of  the  coimtry  were  numerous,  and  they  were  so  con- 
stituted that  the  recipients  of  public  bounty  were  con- 
scious of  no  degradation.  They  were  not  called  by  any 
opprobrious  name,  equivalent  to  "  paupers."  The  inva- 
Uds  among  them  were  not  subjected  to  the  rash  experi- 

•  Gareilaaso,  Com.  Real,  Parte  i.,  Lib.  v.,  Cap.  1-3 ;  Oodegardo, 
Ktl.  Prim. ;  Prescoti's  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  Book  i..  Chap.  ii. 
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mcaitB  of  unfledged  phyaiciaiu ;  and  their  dead  bodies 
weze  not  made  the  objects  of  mercenary  specoIatioiiB  by 
tile  "Gnardiana  of  the  Foor."* 

We  will  conclude  (Ms  explanatory  chapt^  by  lefer- 
xing  to  a  topic  which  becomes  important  when  it  la  ccm- 
ndeied  in  connection  with  "  the  main  olgect"  of  the 
Spaniih  invanon,' which,  according  to  Francisco  Fizarro 
liiiw If,  and  other  authorities  equally  reliable,  was  *'  to 
bring  this  heathoi  nation  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
God."  "What  was  the  religion  of  the  Femvians  before 
they  were  converted  by  the  Spaniards  t  The  "  honest 
duoniders"  of  these  missionary  heroes  tell  us  that  the 
people  of  Peru  were  idolaters;  that  they  worshiped 
the  sun  and  the  devil,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
rainbow;  besides  certain  wooden  divinities,  which  were 
seldom  seen  except  by  the  priests  who  attended  at  their 
altars.  We  have  examined  the  evidence  \q  this  case 
with  patient  attention,  and  we  incline  to  the  belief  that 
the  foregoing  account  of  the  Feruvian  worship  is  all 
felse.  The  principal  object  of  adoration  with  these  peo- 
ple is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sun,  the  most  glorioTis 
olgect  in  nature,  which  diffiises  light  and  warmth 
through  the  universe,  and  is  therefore  the  best  visible 
representative  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  The 
Catholics,  when  they  bow  themselves  down  before  the 
s  of  the  Redeemer,  do  not  (as  they  tell  us)  worship 


*  This  aeema  to  be  an  allusion  to  recent  occurrences  in  Philadel- 
phia— PiiWtBfcr. 
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a  piece  of  wood,  but  the  M^eaty  of  Heaven,  whom  that 
image  is  intended  to  represent.  In  Kke  manner,  the 
PeruWans  (hsclaimed  the  worsliip  of  the  material  repre- 
sentative to  ivhich  tliey  were  supposed  to  offer  their 
homage.*  G  arcilasso,  who  was  bom  of  an  Indian 
mother,  and  who  spent  all  the  early  part  of  Iiis  life  in 
I'ern,  expressly  declajres  tliat  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
objects  of  reverence  as  lioly  tilings,  but  not  of  worship.t 
This  histori;in  adds,  that  some  of  the  Peruvian  converts 
to  Christianity  endeavored  to  gain  favor  and  credit  with 
their  new  teachers  by  slandering  the  rehgion  of  their 
fatliers.  As  Garcilasso  himself  was  a  Christian  convert, 
we  hiiVG  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  tliis  state- 
ment, the  intrinsic  probability  of  wliicli  ivill  recommend 
it  to  our  acceptance.  In  short,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Spaniards  eitiier  misunderstood  tlie  PeruWan  reli- 
gion, or  that  they  purposely  ga\-e  a  false  accomit  of  it  to 
the  world. 

All  authorities  admit  that  tlie  natives  of  I'eru  ac- 
knowlcdj^ed  one  supremo  and  in\isiblo  deitj",  whom  they 
called  Pachacamac — a  name  whicli,  in  their  language, 
signifies  "  He  who  sustains  and  gii'cs  life  to  the  uni- 
verse." Tliis  title  is  applicable  to  the  God  of  tlie  Chris- 
tians ;  it  is,  in  fact,  only  anotiicr  name  for  tiio  same  deity; 
and  a  more  suitable  name  coiJd  not  be  selected  from 


*  Garcilasso:    Cora.  Real,  Parte  i.,  Lib.  ii.,  Caji.  5,  6;  Lib.  3 
Cap.  2L 

t  Garcilasso,  ubi  supra. 
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the  vocabulary  of  any  language.  But,  as  the  Spaniarda 
did  not  know  the  signification  of  that  title,  and  had 
never  heaid  it  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  they 
rashly  concluded  that  the  Fachacamac  worahiped  by  the 
Peturians  must  be  the  devil ! 

We  suspect,  however,  that  it  was  the  poUcj/  of  the 
conquerors  to  represent  the  religion  of  the  country 
in  the  worst  possible  colors,  in  ordra  to  make  a  more 
obvious  necessity  fer  the  correction  of  Its  errors.  But 
if  they  had  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  Peruviana 
were  worshipers  of  the  Sun,  it  might  still  be  asked  if 
diere  could  not  be  a  still  more  objectionable  form  of 
idolatry.  That  object  to  which  a  man  is  chiefly  devoted 
is  his  God.  The  Spanish  invaders  of  Peru,  as  some  of 
their  own  countrymen  testify,  were  entirely  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  riches.  They  worshiped  the  golden  sun 
of  the  temple  no  less  than  the  Peruvians  themselves ; 
the  only  difference  was,  that  the  European  idolaters 
chose  to  melt  down  this  divinity  and  reduce  it  to  the 
form  of  ducats. 

The  Castilian  heroes  subjected  this  unfortimate  co\m- 
try  to  a  much  worse  form  of  despotism  than  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Incas.  This  was  the  grand  poHtical  result 
of  the  conquest.  They  compelled  the  people  of  Peru 
to  discontinue  the  worship  of  Pachacamac,  and  taught 
them  to  adore  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  was  the  great 
religious  achievement  of  the  conquerors. 

Before  the  downfall  of  their  empire,  the  Peruvians 
were  the  most  moral  people  in  the  world,  and,  (with 
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due  allowance  for  the  unavoidable  errors  of  their  fiiith), 
the  most  religious.  Peru,  before  its  subjugation,  was  the 
liappicst  country  in  the  world;  no  laud  better  deserved 
to  be  called  the  terrestrial  paradise.  But  the  serpent 
liad  crept  into  its  hallowed  precincts,  and  the  hour  of 
sorrow  and  desolation  was  at  hand. 
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CHAPTER    Xni. 

DB  SOTO  IS  BASBLT  DBCEITBD  BT  PIZARRO — AK  ATTACK  OK  THE 
cm  OF  TUHBBZ — THB  BPANIAEDS  ARB  DISAPPOINTED— A 
BOLD  ADVBNTUEB  TRIBD  BY  DB  BOTO — HIS  CONDUCT  COK- 
TRA8TKD  WITH  THAT  OF  PIZABRO — DK  SOTO'S  BATTLE  WITH 
THE  UOUNTAIKEERS — HIS  TICTORT — THE  SPOILS  OF  THE 
ENEMY — HE  DISOBEYS  PIZARRO'S  ORDERS  AND  ADVANCES 
INTO    THB    COUNTRY— HE    DISCOVEBS   THE    GREAT    NATIONAL 

boad  leadina  to  cczco — he  is  suspected  of  an  intention 
to  revolt — his  contemptuous  treatment  of  pizarro. 
[a.  D.  1533.] 

De  Soto  was  well  acquainted  mth  the  &ithlcss  and 
dishonorable  character  of  Francisco  Pizarro;  he  was 
not  surprised,  therefore,  on  his  arrival  at  the  island  of 
Puna,  to  find  that  he  had  been  allured  thither  b}' 
promises  which  Pizarro  had  never  intended  to  iulfiU. 
Hemando  Pizarro,  (who  is  called  "  the  legitimate,"  to 
difititiguish  him  from  the  other  members  of  the  fraternal 
league,)  already  filled  that  place  which  had  been  prom- 
ised to  De  Soto.  The  latter  must  have  felt  himself 
insulted,  as  well  as  wronged,  by  the  base  and  inlamous 
artifice  which  had  been  used  to  entrap  him ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  expostulated,  in  very  plain  terms,  with 
Pizarro  on  this  subject.     Quintana,  the  Spanish  biog- 
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r;iphcr  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  makes  the  following  re- 
marks in  relation  to  De  Soto's  arrival: — 

"Captain  Ferdinand  de  Soto  was  considered,  from 
that  period,  as  the  second  jjerson  iu  the  army,  althou^ 
Hcniando  Pizarro  already  occupied  the  post  of  IJeu- 
tcnant-General,  which  had  been  offered  to  Ue  Soto  in 
the  conferences  formerly  held  in  Panama.  De  Soto  dis- 
sembled his  sense  of  this  indignity  with  that  temper- 
ance and  jiresence  of  mind  which  cliaractcrized  him; 
and  his  address,  capacity  and  valor,  conspicuous  on 
every  occasion  of  importance,  quickly  won  for  him  tlie 
distinguishcti  place  wliich  he  ever  held  in  the  CAteem 
of  both  Indians  and  Spanianls.  Tlie  succors  which 
he  brought  with  him  seemed  to  Pizarro  to  be  sufficient 
for  greater  luidertakings;  mth  the  more  reason,  because 
the  Si«miards  were  heartily  tired  «'ith  their  fruitless 
war.  These  considerations  determined  Pizarro  to  quit 
the  isbmd  and  pass  over  to  the  main  land."* 

Being  thus  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the  pres- 
ence of  De  Soto  and  liis  party,  Pizarro  resolved  forth- 
with to  make  a  descent  on  the  Tumbezines,  the  people 
who  had  formerly  succored  him  in  liis  distresses  and 
treated  him  with  bounteous  hospitahty.  On  liis  first 
\isit  to  Tumbez,  when  he  was  too  weak  to  attempt  any 
act  of  violence  in  such  a  populous  town,  Pizarro  had 
behaved  himself  with  strict  propriety,  and  all  Ms  fol- 


*  Quintntitt'e   Life   of    Pizarro.      Vide    Mrs.  Ilodson's    English 
translation,  (Blackwood's  Edinburgh  edition,  1832,)  page  151. 
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I  were  enjoined  by  their  deceitfiil  commander  to 
conduct  thenuelres  with  equal  decorum.  At  that  time, 
he  forbade  them  to  receiTe  any  presents  of  gold,  lest  it 
•hould  be  lUBpected  that  the  pursuit  of  that  commodity 
had  brought  them  into  the  country.*  But  while  the 
nnsuBpeddng  people  were  i^sceiving  the  Spaniards  into 
theix  houses,  and  feasting  them  at  their  tables,  these 
honOTed  guests  were  using  all  their  powers  of  obserrap 
tion  to  ascertain  where  the  wealth  of  their  generous 
hosts  WHS  deposited,  and  which  of  them  had  the  most 
beautafol  wives  and  daughters.  In  the  hour  of  festivity, 
sacred  to  the  rites  and  offices  of  &iendship,  these  most 
unpardonable  of  all  traitors  were  contriving  means  for 
the  gratification  of  their  lust  and  avarice,  at  the  expense 
of  theix  benefectors. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  these  worse  than 
fiendish  plots  could  be  put  into  execution.  When 
Pizarro  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  whidi 
enabled  him  to  punish  his  kind  &iends  fer  their  credu- 
lous simplicity,  he  threw  off  the  "livery  of  heaven,"  and 
prepared  to  serve  the  devil  in  his  own  undisguised  and 
appropriate  diaracter.  But  the  people  of  Tumbez,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  heard  of  the  awful  vilhunies  which 
had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  island  of 
Puna;  and,  having  thus  ascertained  the  true  character 
of  their  former  visiters,  they  were,  in  some  measure, 


*  TbU  hypocritical  trick  of  Pizarro  ia  mentioned  by  all  the  hit 
torian^  who  c!t«  it  aa  aa  example  of  his  foresight  and  sagacity  I 
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prepared  to  receive  them  in  a  proper  maimer.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Pizarro  to  manage  every  thing  by  fraud 
and  stratagem,  when  that  course  was  practicable ;  he  did 
not,  therefore,  make  any  open  demonstrations  of  war 
against  the  Tiimbezines,  but  sought  to  approach  them 
once  more  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  One  part 
of  the  island  of  Pona  is  separated  from  the  m^n- 
land  only  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea;  at  this  place, 
Captain  Ferdinand  de  Soto  was  directed  by  the  com- 
mander to  cross  over  on  a  raft,  or  balsa,  and  effect  a  land- 
ing in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Tumbez.  It  will 
be  observed  that,  after  the  3x0^111  of  De  Soto,  aU  the  most 
dangerous  duties  were  assigned  to  him ;  and  such  was 
the  case  in  this  instance.  Hernando  Pizarro  was  or- 
dered to  cross  on  another  balsa,  and  land  at  some  distance 
from  the  city.  Besides  the  cavaHer  who  had  it  in  cliarge, 
each  raft  contained  two  or  three  common  soldiers ;  and 
several  other  rafts,  eacli  laden  with  as  many  soldiers  as 
it  could  carry,  were  sent  from  the  island,  to  support  De 
Soto  and  "the  legitimate,"  if  the  Tumbezines  should 
offer  any  opposition  to  their  landing.  All  the  Spaniards 
on  the  rafts  were  instructed  by  the  commander  to  be- 
have peaceably,  until  a  sufficient  number  of  men  could 
be  put  on  shore  to  take  possession  of  the  town.  Fran- 
cis Pizarro  was  aware  that  the  natives  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  he  apprehended,  -with  some  reason,  that  they 
would  repel  the  advances  of  his  soldiers.  He  supposed, 
naturally  enough,  that  if  any  opposition  should  be 
offered  by  the  people  of  Tumbez,  the  demonstration 
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would  be  made  neai  their  city,  where  De  86to  was 
directed  to  land.  When  this  captain  readied  the 
dioie,  some  of  the  natiTes  came  on  to  his  raft  and  offi- 
ciously assiBted  the  Spaniards  in  mooring  it,  after  whidi 
they  offered  to  escort  De  Soto  and  his  companions  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  cacique.  -  But  the  captain  discerned 
■omething  in  their  conduct  which  appeared  to  be  bub- 
pidooB;  whei^ore  he  politely  declined  l^eir  offer  of 
■errice,  and  chose  to  lemain  on  his  balsa,  to  await 
tiifi  anlTal  of  more  of  his  countrymen.*  Meanwhile, 
another  raft,  carrying  Captain  Hnrtado  and  three  oi 
&UI  Spanish  soldiers,  had  touched  another  part  of  the 
shore.  Hnrtado  and  his  comrades  being  less  sagacious 
than  De  Soto,  accepted  the  proffered  dvilities  of  tbe 
natives,  who  conducted  them  to  the  woods,  and  there 
put  them  all  to  death.  Fraudsco  Martin,  Pedro  Fizarro, 
(tme  of  the  commander's  bastard  brothers,)  and  Alouzo 
de  Mesa,  came  on  another  float  to  a  small  island.  Here 
they  were  assaulted  by  a  party  of  Indians,  but  their 
cries  brought  some  Spaniards,  on  another  raft,  to  their 
assistance ;  they  escaped  with  their  lives,  but  the  natives 
secured  their  baggage,  among  which  (says  Herrera) 
was  "the  best  part  of  Francis  Pizarro's  equipage." 

Aftex  some  skirmishing,  all  the  Spaniards  landed ; 
and  last  of  all  came  the  commander  himself,  with  the 
caravels  and  the  main  body  of  his  "  soldiers."  Soldiers 
indeed!    We  call  them  so,  in  compliance  vnth  the 

*  Herren,  Hist.  Ind.,  Deo.  iii.,  Lib.  v.,  Cap.  2. 
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example  of  our  historiographical  predecessors ;  but  it  la 
impossible  to  have  a  clear  imderstandlng  of  our  narra- 
tive, without  remembering  tliat  the  greater  number 
of  those  men  who  accompanied  Pizarro  to  Peru,  were 
vagabonds  of  the  lowest  degree.  As  these  %vretche8 
approached  the  devoted  city,  where  they  hoped  to 
indulge  their  inclinations  for  plunder  and  rapine,  with- 
out any  restriction,  their  tUabohcal  delight  was  expressed 
in  shouts  and  yells  of  hideously  discordant  and  almost 
unearthly  intonation.  But  a  chiUing  disappointment 
awaited  them.  The  place  had  been  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants  ;  and  all  the  riches  of  the  eity — the  y-asM, 
salvers,  and  other  domestic  utensils  of  silver  and  gold, 
on  which  the  S^xmiards  liad  gazed  ■with  rapturous  antici- 
pation when  they  first  visited  the  place,  together  with 
all  the  massive  golden  decorations  of  the  temples,  had 
been  carried  away.  There  was,  in  feet,  no  "  beauty  or 
booty"  on  the  spot  to  reward  the  Christian  heroes  for 
tlieir  protracted  sufferings  and  toils. 

Our  gravity  is  almost  disturbed  by  the  artless  observa- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Prescott,  in  reference  to  these  inci- 
dents. "  This  conduct  of  the  natives  of  Tumbez,  (says 
he),  is  not  easy  to  be  explained,  considering  the  friendly 
relations  maintained  with  the  Spaniards  on  their  preced- 
ing visit."*  If  Mr.  Prescott  is  really  puzzled  by  this 
change  in  the  conduct  of  the  Tumbezines,  his  extensive 
researches  in  the  libraries  of  Spain,  (to  which,  in  his 


■  Prescott's  "  Conqaest  of  Peru,"  Book  iii.,  Chap.  3. 
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■pteSaoe,  he  refers  with  evident  pride  and  satis&ctioii,)  mnat 
hove  been  made  to  very  little  purpose.  Without  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  search  of  information,  he  mi^t  have 
£nmd  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  mystery,  in  the 
behavior  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  island  of  Funa,  wlmh 
vas-  separated  from  Tumbez  only  by  a  strait  not  wider 
than  the  river  Delavrare  at  Philadelphia.  "On  this 
island,"  according  to  Jerome  Benzos,  "the  Spaniards 
were  well-entertained,  until  the  murders,  rapes  and 
robberies  committed  by  them,  compelled  the  natives  to 
act  in  their  own  defense."  Among  these  islanders, 
there  were  probably  not  more  than  a  thousand  men 
aUe  to  bear  arms ;  the  Spaniards,  it  is  true,  were  much 
inferior  in  numbers,  but  in  other  respects,  the  advan- 
tages were  all  on  their  side.  Their  fiie-amiB  and  their 
cavalry,  to  which  the  Indians  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed, soon  turned  the  tide  of  victory  against  the  na- 
tives,  and  the  latter  were  almost  exterminated.  A  few 
escaped  on  their  balsas,  and  sought  refuge  at  Tumbez, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  which  place  they  made  known 
Fizarro's  treachery  and  barbarity,  which  had  driven 
them  from  their  homes,  and  massacred  their  country- 
men. Here  we  have  a  Aill  explanation  of  that  change 
in  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  people  of  Tumbez, 
which,  in  the  narratives  of  Mr.  Prescott  and  some 
other  writers,  may  indeed  appear  to  be  mysterious, 
for  all  the  &cts  which  could  elucidate  the  story  are 
Bnppressed. 
.   Greatly  disaj^jointed  in  the  main  object  of  his  attack 
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on  the  Tiimbeziues,  Pizarro  now  turned  his  attention 
toward  st'veral  towns  which,  as  he  had  heard,  were 
situated  among  the  mountains,  and  from  which  some 
excellent  pillage  might  be  expected.  But,  considering 
the  bad  reputation  he  had  lately  earned  among  the 
natives  of  the  country,  this  expedition  promised  to  be 
somewhat  hazardous ;  and,  as  his  ambition  was  not  of 
that  kind  which  courts  danger,  he  considered  it  most 
prudent  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  to  send  some 
nllier  person  to  explore  those  highlands  of  Peru.  There 
was  but  one  man  among  the  Spaniards  who  would  be 
likely  to  imdertake  this  perilous  task;  and  that,  of 
course,  was  Ferdinand  de  Soto.  To  him  Pizarro  ap- 
plied. De  Soto  cheerfully  agreed  to  try  the  adventure, 
and  for  that  purpose  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  sixty 
horsemen  and  a  small  number  of  targeteers.*  The 
mode  of  warfare  or  exploration  adopted  by  De  Soto  was 
strikingly  different  from  that  which  had  always  been 
practiced  by  Pizarro.  Tlie  former,  while  on  his  march, 
did  not  allow  his  men  to  commit  any  act  of  unprovoked 
violence ;  and,  had  not  the  fame  of  Pizarro's  cruelties 
preceded  him,  he  would  have  met  ^vkh  nothing  but 
kind  and  hospitable  attentions  in  his  progress  through 
the  country.  But  some  of  the  ill-used  Tumbezines 
had  taken  refuge  among  the  mountaineers,  and  they 
had  made  them  acquainted,  no  doubt,  with  the  recent 
behavior  of  the  Spaniards.     The  consequence  was  that 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  lod.,  Dec.  iii.,  Lib.  v.,  Cap.  2. 
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a  lazge  body  of  native  waniora  soon  appeared  in  the 
field,  evidently  fat  the  purpose  of  checking  De  Soto's 
advance.  The  number  of  l^e  Indians,  it  is  Bald,  was 
not  lev  than  two  thousand.  De  Soto's  party  ^d  not 
comprise  more  than  eighty  men,  sixty  of  whom  were 
monnted.  The  Indians  derided  the  small  number  of 
their  enemies,  and  doubtless  expected  to  obtain  an  easy 
victory.  As  soon  as  they  gave  tmmistakable  proof 
of  their  hostile  intentions,  by  discharging  a  flight  of 
anows  at  the  Spaniards,  De  Soto  ordered  his  cavalry  to 
cbaige,  the  ground  happening  to  be  very  &vorable  fi>r 
that  purpose.  The  horsemen,  well  armed  with  swords 
and  lances,  and  protected  by  their  suits  of  mail,  were 
soon  among  the  natives,  cutting  them  down  and  spear- 
ing them  with  very  little  risk  or  trouble ;  for  the  In- 
dians wore  no  defensive  armor,  and  their  only  wea- 
pons were  bows,  arrows  and  slings,  which  were  almost 
useless  in  this  kind  of  combat.  The  natives  fought 
bravely,  however ;  many  of  tiiem  were  slain,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  were  taken  prisoners.  The  rest  were 
dispersed ;  and  the  Spaniards,  finding  no  more  opposition, 
penetrated  through  a  pass  of  the  mountains,  and  discov- 
ered the  great  national  road  which  led  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  Peruvian  empire.*  De  Soto  looked  with  admi- 
ration on  this  stupendous  work  of  human  industry, 
compared  with  which  all  the  modem  achievements  of 
mechanical  skill  shrink  into  utter  insignificance.    There 

*  E«mra,  Hist  Ind.,  Dec.  iii.,  Lib.  t.,  Cap.  2. 
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were  two  principal  highways  in  Peru,  one  of  which 
passed  lUoiig;  the  low  grounds  near  the  coast,  and  the 
other  extended  over  the  ^and  plateau,  at  an  elevation 
of  thousaniU  nf  feet  iilxivc  t.lie  Icwl  nf  the  sra:  its  whole 


length  being,  perhaps,  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
miles.  It  connected  the  capital  of  Peru  with  the  tribu- 
tary kingdom  of  Quito.  In  its  course,  it  surmoimted 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  that  Nature  could  present ; 
passing  over  many  a  mountain  torrent  and  many  a  chasm 
of  unfathomable  depth,  along  the  ru^ed  steeps  of  the 
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sierra,  and  through  defiles  into  which  Qie  light  of  day 
could  scarcely  penetrate.  This  road  was  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  in  breadth,  being  intended  for  foot-passen- 
geis  only.  Throughout  the  whole  length  it  was  paved 
with  heavy  flags  of  fiteeatoue,  united  by  an  aaphaltic 
cement,  which,  by  exposure  in  the  air,  became  as  hard 
at  the  stone  itself 

While  De  Soto's  attention  was  engaged  with  this 
grand  and  interesting  object,  one  of  his  party,  named 
Jnin  de  la  Torre,  deserted  and  went  back  to  Fizano,  to 
wliom  he  declared  that  De  Soto  intended  to  revolt  and 
march  into  Quito.  The  truth  was,  that  De  Soto  had 
gone  much  further  into  the  coimtry  than  Pizarro  had 
directed;  and  it  is  a  notable  circumstance  that  he  never 
obeyed  the  orders  of  that  unworthy  commander,  when 
his  own  judgment  pointed  out  a  different  course.  It  is 
another  significant  fact,  that  Pizarro  never  attempted  to 
hdd  him  accountable  for  his  disobedience.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  act  of  insubordination  just  mentioned,  Her- 
rera  says,  "no  notice  of  it  was  taken  by  Fizarro." 

Having  discovered  the  road  to  the  Peruvian  metro- 
polis, and  obtained  fixim  his  Indian  prisoners  much  valu- 
able information  concemiog  the  country  and  the  govern- 
ment, De  Soto  now  returned  to  the  camp,  bringing 
with  him  a  considerable  quantity  of  golden  ornaments, 
taken  from  the  natives  whom  he  had  subdued.  To 
these  spoils,  we  suppose,  he  considered  himself  justly 
entitled  by  the  laws  of  arms;  as  the  model  heroes  of 
ancient  chivalry  never  scrupled  to  despoil  their  con- 
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«iuered  enemies.  But  if  De  Soto  had  learned  his 
morality  in  a  better  school,  he  might  have  discovered  that 
tliG  usages  of  civilized  warfere  are  often  widely  at  \^- 
aiice  with  the  [^Mnest  dictates  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
common  sense 
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CHAPTER    XIV, 

DI  BOTO  EBTCrBNS  YIOTOEIOUS — H8  OITXS  GOOD  OOUNBEL  TO 
PIK2AS0 — TBI  8PAHIABDB  DX8IKB  TO  KOVE  TOBWAItD — 
FIZZASO  RKOLTBS  TO  BUILD  A  OITT— AOCOUHT  07  A  WOHDBK- 
FUt  "flPIEITDAL  MAHIFSSTATIOir" — THB  TOWH  OF  BAH 
laOUIL  FOUHDBD — On  OF  KB.  PBBSOOTT'B  BBB0B8  OOBRBOIBD  . 
— nZABBO  HAKBS  DBCBITFUL  PROFBSBIONB  OF  FBIBHTDSEIF  TO 
TBB  mOA-~HB  BBGOUEB  ALABHBD,  ASD  IB  HALF  DICLINBD  TO 
TUBK  BACK— DB  SOTO  OFFBBB  TO  GO  TO  TEB  FESUVUN  COUBT 
— ^HIS  OFFBB  IS  ACOBFTBD  BT  FIZABBO,  WHO  BENDS  A  PARTY  OF 
HOBSIHIF  TO  AOCOMPAITT  BDf — AN  INDIAN  IS  BAEBAROUSLT 
PUT  TO  THB  TOBTCEB.      [A.  D.  1529.] 

Dl  SoTO*8  successAil  fight  with  the  mount^eers  was 
lealfy  the  first  act  of  good  soldiership  which  the  Span- 
iaids  had  performed  since  they  embarked  in  the  Feru- 
vian  enterprise.  The  previous  operations  of  Fizarro  and 
his  gang,  (as  we  have  remarked  before,)  scarcely  deserved 
to  be  called  warfiixe;  being  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than 
a  series  of  robberies  and  wholesale  assassinations. 
Fizarro  himself  began  to  see  the  impohcy  of  his  former 
course,  whidi  had  surrounded  him  with  enemies,  and 
would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  escape  from  the 
country,  if  fortune  should  compel  him  to  attempt  a 
retreat.    He  was  inclined  therefore  to  listen  to  the  pru- 
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dfiit  advice  of  De  Soto,  who  recommcuded  him  to  con- 
ciliate the  natives,  if  that  were  possible  after  all  the 
provocations  they  had  received.  De  Soto  hkewise 
iirffcd  Pizarro  to  advance  toward  the  city  of  Cuzt«i,  the 
rcsiilcuce  of  the  Peruvian  court,  wliere  the  Spaniards 
might  reasonably  expect  to  meet  with  kind  treatment, 
if  their  conduct  deserved  it.  But  it  required  some  time 
for  Pizarro  io  determine  on  that  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  moral  effect  of  De  Soto's  recent  nctory  was  to  in- 
fuse something'  like  a  genuine  mihtary  spirit  into  a  ma- 
jority of  Pizairo's  troops;  or,  to  take  the  more  probable 
account  given  bvQuintana:  "The  spoils  which  De  Soto's 
companions  had  acquired  in  their  late  encounter  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  traces  of  gold  and  sih-er  which 
they  had  disco\'ered,  excited  the  eagerness  and  the  hopes 
of  their  companions  when  they  returned  to  camp,  and 
produced  a  general  desire  to  press  forward."* 

The  mind  of  the  commander,  liowe\er,  was  occupied 
with  another  project.  He  resohcd  to  foimd  a  Spanish 
city  in  tiiat  neighborhood,  to  commemorate  a  ver>- 
singular  event  which  had  taken  place  a  few  months 
prior  to  De  Soto's  arrival,  at  the  time  Pizarro  and  his 
companions  were  engaged  in  murdering  the  defenseless 
inhabitants  of  Puna.  These  wretched  islanders,  it 
seems,  made  a  feint  resistance.  Pizarro's  men,  who 
scarcely  expected  any  demonstration  of  thai  kind,  began 
to  be  disheartened  and  were  half  inclined  to  retire  from  the 

•  QuiiKiina:  "Lifi!  ol' I'iziiiTO." 
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waA  of  Bhng^ter.  Bat,  at  this  critical  moment,  a  com* 
panyitf  angelB  appeared  over  the  heads  of  the  Spaniatda, 
whom  they  urged,  witih  the  moet  expressive  gestures, 
to  persevere  in  their  gbrions  task.  At  the  same  time, 
a  darker  figure,  supposed  to  be  the  arch-enemy  of  man- 
kind, 'was  seen  hovering  over  the  Indians,  as  if  desirooa 
of  inotecting  them  from  the  zealous  fury  of  the  Castil- 
Ions.  Among  the  spiritual  champions  who,  (very  unao* 
ooontably  to  us,)  appeared  on  the  behalf  of  Ihe  Span-  ' 
jaids  in  this  contest,  was  one  whom  Pizairo  judged  to 
be  St  Michael  As  an  acknowledgment  of  bis  just 
appiedatiou  of  the  good  service  rendered  to  him  on  the 
occasion  just  spoken  of,  the  grateful  hero  resolved  to 
bmld  a  town,  for  the  express  purpose  of  dignifying  it 
with  the  name  of  his  axcbangelic  patron  and  protector.* 

This  story  is  told  with  extreme  sobriety  by  several 
writers  of  good  credit,  and  Mr.  Prescott  himself  gives  it  a 
place  la  his  history  of  the  "  Conqu^t,"  though  be  seems 
to  have  some  doubt  respecting  the  reaUty  of  the  miracle. 
We  freely  admit  that  the  narrative,  as  marvebus  as  it 
is,  does  not  appear  much  more  incredible  to  us  than 
many  other  stories  which  have  foimd  a  place  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  Spanish  invasion  of  America. 

It  is  certain  that  Pizarro  had  the  sacrilegious  audacity 
to  make  use  of  this  pretended  miracle  to  confirm  his 
followers  in  the  belief  that  they  were  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Divine   Being  and  his  ministerial 

*  Monteziiius,  Annales,  a^o  1530. 
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spirits.  The  truth  is,  this  man  could  do  nothing  mth- 
out  a  trick ;  and  his  artifices  seldom  had  any  of  that 
daring  character  which  belongs  to  the  stratagems  of  war, 
or  anj  of  that  knavish  drollery  which  is  so  much  ad- 
mired in  the  professional  peccadillos  of  our  traveling 
Yankee  mcrcliants. 

Of  cour:je  it  will  be  suspected  tliat  Pizarro  had  some 
other  reasons  for  building  a  to\vn  in  that  neighborhood, 
besides  liis  earnest  desire  to  pay  a  deserved  compliment 
to  '•  San  Miguel,"  "  He  wished,"  says  one  of  the  his- 
torians, "  to  seek  out  some  conunodious  place  for  a 
settlement,  which  miglit  afibrd  him  the  means  of  regu- 
lar conimimication  with  the  colonies,  and  be  a  place 
of  strength  to  which  he  himself  might  retreat  in  case 
of  disaster," 

Tliree  or  four  weeks  were  consumed  in  fixing  on  a 
proper  location  for  the  contemplated  town.  At  last  he 
found  an  eligible  site  in  the  ricli  valley  of  Tangerala, 
thirty  leagues  south  of  Tumbez ;  and  here  the  founda- 
tions of  the  city  of  San  Miguel  were  forthwith  com- 
menced. There  was  no  scarcity  of  building  materials ;  for 
the  neighboring  woods  afforded  a  good  supply  of  timber, 
and  quarries  of  granite  were  found  in  the  adjacent 
fields.  Tlie  first  buildings  erected  were  a  church  and  a 
hall  of  justice,  to  attest  the  pious  inchnations  and 
equitable  purposes  of  the  founder.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  house  of  worship,  and  directly  opposite  to  the 
seat  of  justice  was  a  large  magazine,  intended  to  contain 
the  plunder,  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  used 
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in  coiQectuig  it  A  mnuidpal  goTemment  was  oq;aii- 
iied,  the  memben  d  which,  with  respect  to  theii 
mozaL  qualificatzons,  might  bear  a  oompeiison,  we  dare 
say,  with  many  oT  the  official  dignitaries  c^'our  own 
lepoblican  dtiea. 

All  these  ammgementB  being  finished  to  Fizaiio's 
satis&ction,  that  discreet  commander  had  no  further 
pretejise  for  dela^nng  his  march  into  the  country.  De 
Soto,  and  some  others  d  the  more  chivalric  sort  among 
Fizano's  company,  really  had  an  impatient  desire  to  go 
forward;  but  the  sU^test  examination  of  the  record, 
will  convince  any  man  that  Fizario  himself  was  not 
disposed  to  be  precipitate  in  this  movement.  His 
prudence,  indeed,  was  not  only  excessive,  but  ill-timed ; 
for,  as  matters  then  stood,  it  was  much  safer  to  advance 
than  to  retreat  or  to  stand  stilL  His  villainies  had 
stirred  up  the  whole  country  behind  him,  and  produced 
an  angry  exdtem^it  among  the  natives  which  would, 
most  probably,  have  caused  the  destruction  of  his  whole 
party,  if  he  had  attempted  to  turn  back. 

Mr.  Frracott  seems  to  think  that  Pizarro's  advance 
toward  the  Peruvian  metropolis  was  almost  too  daring 
to  be  credible ;  he  therefore  considers  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  his  hero's  temerity.  Truly  the  act  would 
have  been  rash  enough,  if  Fizarro  had  approached  the 
capital  in  a  threatening  attitude ;  or  if  he  had  given  the 
Inca  any  intimation  of  a  hostile  purpose.  But  such  an  in- 
sane exhilution  of  bravery  was  fer  enough  from  Pizarro's 
character.    Charles  of  Sweden  himself,  the  most  daunt- 
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less  o(  all  hcroea,  would  have  scouted  the  idea  of  ovcr- 
tiimirifir  the  Peruvian  empire  with  such  a  force  as 
I'izarro  tlien  possessed.  Xlie  whole  number  of  Span- 
iards in  Peru  at  that  time  did  not  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  them  had  been  left 
to  garrison  the  town  of  San  Miguel.  Who  can  imagine 
that  Francisco  Pizarro  designed  to  oppose  the  whole 
army  of  the  Inca,  comprising  at  least  fifty  thousand 
men,  ^vith  a  force  of  less  than  two  hundred  Spaniards! 
The  thought  is  preposterous;  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  story  proves  that  Pizarro  approached  the  Inca 
Atahuallapa,  not  with  the  defiant  manifestations  of  a 
warlike  intent,  but  with  every  demonstration  of  abject 
and  servile  submission.  He  sent  a  native  interpreter 
with  a  message  to  the  Indian  monarch,  signit^'ing  that 
the  commander  of  the  Spaniards  was  coming  to  kiss 
the  Inca's  hands,  and  to  deliver  an  embassy  from  the 
King  of  Spain.*  He  thus  claimed  the  protection  which 
every  sovereign  is  bound  to  extend  to  the  embassador  of 
a  foreign  power ;  and,  in  doing  so  deceitfully,  he  com- 
promised the  honor  of  his  "  royal  master,"  while  he 
gave  another  proof  of  his  own  unscrupulous  rascality. 
He  directed  the  messenger  to  inform  Atahuallapa,  that 
the  Spaniards  had  been  sent  by  their  king  to  assist  him 
in  the  war  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.f  In  due 
time    the    messenger    returned,    accompanied    by   one 

*  Hcrrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  Dec.  iiL,  Lib.  viii.,  Cnp.  2. 
\  Qiiintana  :  "  Life  of  Pizorro," 
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of  tiie  Inca's  officetB,  who  brought  Piekito  a  present, 
oondrtmg  of  two  stooerwaie  diinking-caps,  cuiioiuly 
earrcd,  and  a  small  pazod  <d  peifiimeiy.  Such  meager 
gifts  finm  so  great  a  monarch  excited  Fizano's  sus- 
pkioni,  bat,  with  his  cnstomary  dissimnlation,  he  pio- 
femtA  to  be  ddighted  with  these  dnbiouB  tokens  of 
Boyal  fitTOT.  He  charged  the  gorcmrnent  officer  to 
assnze  flie  Inca,  that  the  Speniarda  were  his  most  sin- 
cere fiiends,  and  his  most  humble  servants ;  repeating 
Aat  they  had  oome  orei  the  seas  to  briug  a  message 
of  peace  and  good-will  from  the  King  of  Castile  to  his 
brother  monarch,  the  mighty  I^mperor  of  Peru. 

But,  although  any  man,  who  was  conscious  of  no 
crime  and  of  no  evil  intentions,  would  have  presented 
himself  boldly  to  the  Feruvian  sovereign,  Fizarro  began 
to  have  fresh  apprehensionB  concerning  the  reception  he 
was  likely  to  meet  with  at  Cuzco.  He  therefore  ordered 
another  halt,  and  held  a  consultation  with  his  officers, 
with  reference  to  the  course  of  conduct  which  was  best 
suited  to  their  present  circumstances.  The  prevailing 
opinion  was,  that  the  Inca  meditated  some  treachery, 
and  tluit  he  would  certainly  put  them  all  to  death  as 
socm  as  they  placed  themselves  in  his  power.  Fizarro 
himself  must  have  inclined  to  this  belief  as  he  ex- 
pressed his  unwillingness  to  proceed  any  further,  without 
first  sending  an  Indian  spy  to  ascertain  the  Inca's  inten- 
tions.*   De  Soto  alone  was  confident  that  the  Inca's 

*  QDintua :  "  Life  of  Fizarro,"  vide  English  trandation,  pnblished 
hj  William  Blackwood,  Edinbargh,  183S,  p^e  170. 
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designs  were  fair  and  honorable.  "It  is  not  neceasary 
for  hira  to  use  treachery  with  us,"  stud  De  Soto,  "  {ox 
he  could  easily  overpower  us  mth  numbers,  were  he  so 
disposed.  Besides,  we  have  heard  from  some  of  hia 
subjects  that  he  is  a  just  and  merciful  prince,  and  the 
courtesy  he  lias  abeady  shown  to  us  is  some  proof  of 
his  good-will.  But  why  should  we  deliberate,  since  we 
liavc  no  choice  but  to  go  forward?  If  you  attempt  to 
retreat  now,  the  Inca  will  see  in  that  movement  a  proof 
of  your  false  professions;  and  when  his  suspicions  are 
once  aroused,  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  escape  &oin 
his  rountrj'." 

Hernando  Pizarro,  the  legitimate  brother  of  Francisco, 
and  a  man  of  ruffianly  manners  and  brutal  character,* 
hastily  interrupted  De  Soto  by  demanding  if  he  was 
ready  to  give  proof  of  his  rehance  on  the  Inca's  good  faith, 
by  appearing  before  him  as  the  envoy  of  the  Spaniards, 
De  Soto  regarded  the  elder  Pizarro  with  stem  com- 
posure, as  lie  rcpUed :  "  At  a  convenient  time,  Don  Her- 
nando, I  may  convince  you  that  it  is  neither  civil  not 
safe  to  call  my  sincerity  in  question.  I  wish  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  as  much  confidence  in  the  Inca's  honor 
as  I  have  in  the  integrity  of  any  man  in  this  company, 
not  excepting  the  commander  or  yourself.  I  perceive 
that  your  inclinations  would  carrj'  you  backward.  You 
may  all  return  when  and  how  you  please,  or  remain  ■ 
where  you  are ;  but,  before  you  proposed  the  question. 


"  Oviedo,  Hist,  de  Lm  Indias  :  Parte  iii.,  Lib.  viii.,  Cap.  1. 
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I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  piesent  myself  to  Atahtul- 
Ufa;  and  I  shall  certainly  do  bo,  without  asking  for  the 
anatanoe  or  tiie  permismon  of  any  of  yom  party." 

^cnando  Fizarro  answered  this  speech  only  with  a 
Minri  of  bitter  malignity;  but  the  commander,  with  that 
faoOov  amile  which  was  hatntual  with  him,  commended 
De  Soto's  design,  and  assnied  him  that  he  should  not 
go  unattended  or  without  the  proper  credentials.  He 
directed  twenty-four  chosen  horsemen  and  an  Lidian 
interpreter,  called  FUipUlo,  or  Little  Philip,  to  accom- 
pany the  brave  caTolier  on  his  voluntary  mission.*  As 
this  FUipLUo  wUI  play  an  important  part  in  some  of  the 
scenes  which  will  hereafter  be  presented  to  our  readers, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  give  some  account  of  him  in  this 
[dace.  On  Pizarro's  first  visit  to  Tumbez,  this  Indian 
youth,  who  was  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  at- 
tadied  himself  to  the  Spaniards,  and  willingly  returned 
with  them  to  Panama,  where  he  embraced  the  Catholic 
fidth,  and  was  baptized  by  the  name  whidi  has  been 
mentioned  above.  He  continued  with  hia  Spanish 
fiiends  for  several  years,  during  which  time  he  received 
suitable  intellectual  culture  from  FaUier  Luque,  sur- 
named  "The  Fool";  and  his  moral  training,  as  we  sup- 
pose, was  managed  by  Francisco  Fizarro  himBel£  Thus 
hai^ily  accomplished,  FilipiUo  returned  with  Pizarro  to 
Fern,  where  he  made  himself  extremely  useful  to  his 
patron  by  insinuating  himself  among  his  unsuspicious 

*  Herren,  Hist.  Ind.,  Dec.  iil..  Lib.  viil,  Cap.  S. 
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coiintrjinpn,  and  serving  the  Spaniards  in  the  capacity 
of  spy  and  informer.  Perceiring  that  he  gained  favor, 
and  was  rewarded  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation he  was  able  to  give,  he  never  failed  to  have  a 
good  supply  of  this  marketable  commodity,  much  of 
which  ^vas  undoubtedly  of  liis  own  manufacture.  Be- 
sides, when  Pizarro  wished  to  have  any  pretense  for 
executing  any  deed  of  sanguinary  cruelty,  it  was  merely 
necessary  to  let  Filipillo  understand  what  was  suspected, 
and  the  strongest  confirmations  were  presently  forth- 
coming. Such  was  the  process  used  in  finding  the  re- 
quired occasion  for  the  massacre  of  the  people  of  Puna ; 
and  Filipillo's  agency  will  be  discoverable  in  some  other 
transactions  which  will  soon  come  under  our  notice. 

When  De  Soto  had  departed  on  his  mission  to  Ata- 
huallapa,  the  Pizarros  began  to  act  with  more  freedom 
in  the  indulgence  of  their  pecuhar  tastes.  The  com- 
mander had  appeared  to  be  convinced  by  De  Soto's  rep- 
resentations that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  through 
the  country,  or  even  to  remain  in  it,  if  the  dishonest 
and  outrageous  practices  of  the  Spaniartls  were  not  re- 
strained, Francisco  Pizarro  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
this  suggestion,  and  he  strictly  charged  his  men,  in  De 
Soto's  presence,  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of  aggression 
against  the  people  of  the  countrj'.*  But  De  Soto  and 
his  company  were  scarcely  out  of  sight,  when  a  plunder- 
ing party,  commanded  by  Hernando  Pizarro,  crossed  the 

*  Oviedo,  Hist,  de  Las  Indioa  :  Parte  iii.,  Lib.  viii.,  Cap.  3. 
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UTcr,  on  the  bank  c^  which  the  Spaniards  were  now  en- 
GUiped.  They  paased  this  itream  by  Bwimming  tbeiT 
htnwi ;  and  tiie  inhabitants  of  tlie  villages  on  t^  oppo- 
ate  ahmte  were  so  much  afiighted  at  the  approach  of 
dme  strange  people,  that  they  fled  and  left  their  houses 
to  be  despoiled  by  the  robbers.  One  of  the  retreating 
Lidiam  was  pursued  by  sopie  horsemen,  who  captured 
Um  and  Inought  him  to  Hernando  Fizarro.  The  "  Le- 
gitimate** asked  the  captive  many  qurations  oonceming 
the  intentions  of  Atahuallflpa;  but  the  Indian  professed 
to  have  no  knoidedge  <^  the  Inca's  designs,  and  this 
afterward  proved  to  be  the  truth.  Nevertheless,  Her- 
nando Pizarro  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  put  to  the 
torture,  which  was  done  in  the  customary  manner,  by 


envdoping  the  feet  in  cotton  saturated  with  oil,  and 
setting  fire  to  this  highly  combustible  preparation.  In 
lus  agony,  the  wretched  sufferer  confessed  whatever  his 
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barbarous  tormentors  required ;  admitting,  among  other 
matters,  that  Atahuallapa  had  devoted  all  the  Spaniards 
to  destruction,  aad  that  he  was  marching  forward  to 
execute  that  design.  Two  days  after  (says  Quintans) 
the  entire  fiilsity  of  this  statement  was  made  ei-ident; 
"  and  so  the  torture  inflicted  on  the  Indian  proved  to  be 
a  superfluous  act  of  cruelty."* 

From  what  has  just  been  related,  it  will  appear  that 
the  Pizarros  and  their  gang  were  so  confirmed  in  their 
predatory  habits,  that  no  considerations  of  prudence,  and 
no  circumstances  of  danger,  could  restrain  them  when 
an  opportimity  to  obtain  booty  was  presented.  The 
untimely  plundering  excursion  of  Hernando  Pizarro,  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  made  the  mission  of  De 
Soto  more  perilous ;  as  it  was  probable  that  some  intel- 
ligence of  the  Spanish  robberies  would  be  communicated 
to  the  Inca 


'  Quintana:  "Life  of  Pizarro," Edinburgh  Translation,  p.  169, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SI  BOTo'a  joDBinn  in  biaboh  of  thi  dtoa— hh  aitbaoib 

OBOWIIS  OF  ASUBSBB — HI8  TORDBSFUI.  FSATB  OF  HOBBI- 
MABesar—VBX  HOIFSIB  OF  THB  FSBUVUira  DBSCRIBBD — THB 
OOOUFAnOHB  OF  THB  PXOPLl — THUB  DBXSB — FSXAU  XZ- 
nUTAOAllOl  KOT  POSBIBLB  AHOKQ  THEH—PBKCVIAir  OITILI- 
ZATIOK — MAQJUFICSNT  FQBLIO  VOREB — FRRCVIAIT  JU8TI0B — 
PtEARBO  AKD  SOUB  OF  HIB  O0IT7EDSRATEB  ARB  DI8HATBD — 
SPjUnSH  AHD  AUBBICAK  EISTOBIOaBAPHEBS  OHABQED  VITH 
FALSBHOOD — DB  SOTO'S  BEASONS  FOB  BBBVINS  DNDEB  THB 
VILLAHTOUS  FIZARBO — DB  BOTO'S  CORRBSPOITSEMOB  WUE  ISA- 
BELLA— HBB  CONSTANOT — DB  SOTO'B  QUILT,      [a.  D.  15S7-S8.] 

Wb  1^  Ferdinand  de  Soto  and  his  companions  on 
their  way  to  the  Peruvian  camp;  which,  according  to 
the  information  they  had  received,  was  now  situated  at 
a  place  called  Caxamalca.*  As  the  cavaliers  proceeded 
through  the  country,  their  appearance  attracted  crowds 
of  admiring  spectators  to  the  sides  of  the  road.  The 
horses  were  no  less  objects  of  curitfflity  than  the  Span- 
iards themselves;  as  these  quadrupeds  never  existed  on 
the  American  Continent  until  they  were  carried  thither 


*  Thi§  town  i§  Qow  called  Caxamarca;  its  location  la  abontTS 
miles  IS.  E  of  Tnzillo. 
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by  the  European  discoverers,  De  Soto  rode  in  front  of 
!iis  troop ;  he  was  mounted  on  a  white  chai^er  of  extra- 
ordinary size ;  and  his  glittering  armor,  of  which  he  wore 
a  complete  siiit,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  Peruvitins  as 
they  gazed  on  him  with  feelings  of  awe  and  astonish- 
ment. The  feats  of  superior  horsemanship,  which  he 
occasionally  exhibited,  were  not  lost  on  this  artless  mul- 
titude. At  one  place,  his  path  was  intercepted  by  a 
brook  whicli,  ^vith  its  oozy  margins,  presented  a  breadth 
of  about  twenty  feet ;  but  De  Soto's  steed  cleared  the 


obstacle  with  a  single  bound*  As  the  noble  cavalier 
passed  the  throng  of  his  Peru\'ian  admirers,  he  bowed 
gracefiilly  on  either  side;  and  the  people,  who  appeared 


*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  Dec.  iii.,  Lib.  »iii.,  Cap.  3.  Balboa  says 
that  De  Suto's  charger  cootd  take  a  leap  of  tweuty  feet,  and  tbat 
with  n  knii;ht  in  armor  on  his  back :  Eist.  da  Pern,  Cap.  22. 
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to  nndeistand  hia  courteous  gestures,  answered  with 
intelligible  murmuis  of  applause. 

After  a  ride  of  five  or  six  hours,  the  traveling  party 
xeacAifed  a  town  called  Caxas,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
some  hundreds  of  Indians  were  drawn  up  in  hostile 
array.  But  De  Soto  having,  through  his  interpreter, 
explained  his  pacific  intentions,  the  Peruvians  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  gave  the  Spaniards  a  cordial 
reception.  After  being  supplied  with  refreshments  by 
the  people  of  this  town,  the  travelers  proceeded  to  a 
mudi  lai^r  and  more  populous  place  called  Guanca- 
bama,  which  was  situated  on  the  great  highway  of  the 
Incas.  The  principal  houses  of  this  district  were  sub- 
stantially  buUt  of  hewn  stones,  joined  together  in  the 
most  artificial  manner.  Several  of  the  buildings  were 
of  lai^  size ;  each  house  containing  a  number  of  rooms, 
and  all  exhibiting  the  signs  of  cleanliness,  good  order, 
and  domestic  comfort.  No  symptoms  of  extreme 
poverty,  idleness,  and  dissipation  were  visible  in  that 
pagan  city.  "All  the  men  (says  Herrera,)  appeared 
to  be  cleanly  and  rational,  and  all  the  women, 
modest."*  In  those  streets,  there  was  no  display 
of  reeling  inebriety  or  ilaunting  prostitution.  No 
crowds  of  unoccupied  vagabonds  gathered  at  the  comers 
to  stare  virtue  and  decency  out  of  countenance.  We 
are  told  by  the  author  jtist  quoted  that  the  people  of 
both  sexes  were  diligently  employed  in  their  houses ; 


■  Herren,  Hist.  lod.,  Dec.  iii.,  Lib.  viii.,  Cap.  3. 
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some  were  engaged  in  manufecturing  the  cloth  of  whidi 
their  garments  were  composed,  others  busied  themaelres 
in  a  variety  of  handicraft  operations,  and  the  females 
appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  their  domestic  duties.  All 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  competence;  for,  as  we  have 
shoivn  in  a  preceding  chapter,  privation  and  destitu- 
tion were  unfelt  and  unimaginable  evils  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Peruvian  Incas.  A  moral  and  virtuous 
people,  subjected  to  the  worst  form  of  government,  must 
be  incomparably  happier  than  a  vicious  and  corrupt 
population  under  the  most  faultless  political  institutions 
that  human  wisdom  ever  devised. 

Extravagance  in  dress,  which,  in  other  co^mtries,  is 
not  only  a  serious  inconvenience  to  private  families,  but 
a  great  public  affliction  likewise,  was  a  \ice  in  which 
the  ancient  Peruvians  could  not  easily  indulge ;  for  all 
their  woven  fabrics  were  of  home  manufacture,  and 
these  textures  were  not  of  sufficient  variety  to  stimulate 
the  fantastic  tastes  of  youthful  inconsideration  and 
female  vanity, 

Tlie  form  of  the  Peruvian  dress  was  somewhat  various 
in  different  districts.  The  men  generally  wore  garments 
which  bore  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  kilts  and 
trews  of  the  Scotch  highlanders.  A  kind  of  frock  coat, 
or  trmic,  made  of  cotton  or  woolen  cloth,  according  to 
the  season,  covered  the  upper  parts  of  the  person,  and 
the  lower  extremities  were  protected  by  long  hose  or 
leggings  composed  of  the  same  materials.  The  gowns 
of  the  women  descended  almost  to  their  ankles;  and,  in 
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Sarm,  much  lesembled  those  worn  hy  the  female  peasants 
of  Spain.*  It  appean  Uiat  both  Bezea  occasioiiaUy  wore 
doalu  or  mautelB,  which  must  hare  been  aiinilai  in  con- 
•tnction  to  those  d  Qte  ancient  Jews  and  modem 
Anba.  These  gaimenta  were  nothing  moie  than  square 
or  oblong  pieces  of  doth,  each  two  or  three  yards  wide, 
wiih  an  aperture  in  the  middle  for  the  reception  of  the 
head.  Both  men  and  women  wore  omamentB  of  gold 
and  silTer  on  their  heads  and  breasts ;  and  people  of  all 
dnsBOB  boond  narrow  woolen  fillets,  comprising  a  variety 
of  colors,  aronnd  their  brows.  By  the  form  of  these 
bandages,  and  the  axrangement  of  the  colors,  the  lineage 
of  the  wearer  and  the  place  of  his  nativity  could  be 
distinguished.'f 

At  the  town  of  Guancabama,  De  Soto  discovered  the 
most  satis&ctory  evidences  of  Peruvian  civiUzation. 
The  great  public  road  which  passed  through  this  place 
&r  surpassed  in  magnitude  and  utility  any  public  work 
which  the  enterprise  of  his  own  countrymen  had  ever 
attempted.  Besides  being  paved  with  slabs  of  granite 
throughout  the  whole  length — ^that  is  to  say,  for  fifteen 
hundred  miles — ^it  was  shaded  with  trees  planted  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose,  and  small  houses  were  placed 
at  convenient  distances  for  the  repose  and  refreshment 
of  travelers.  AU  these  arrangements  wEtre  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government ;  for  the  greater  portion 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  Dec.  Ui.,  Lib.  viii.,  Cap.  1. 
t  Herrera,  a>  above. 
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of  the  Incu's  revenue  was  appropriated  to  sucll  objects 
as  were  ualciilated  to  promote  the  comfort  and  welfere 
of  tlie  people.* 

Among  other  signs  of  the  Incas's  good  and  efficient 
government,  De  Soto  saw  three  malefactors  hanging 
near  the  entrance  of  the  town.  They  had  been  exe- 
cuted for  committiug  outrages  upon  several  women^ 
and  unquestionably  met  with  the  just  reward  of  their 
crimes.'l" 

While  he  retaained  at  this  place,  De  Soto  learned 
from  one  of  the  Roj-al  officers  that  the  luea,  with  Ids 


army,  was  then  quartered  at  Caxamalca,  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  Spanish  cavalier  was  about 
to  proceed  thither,  when  he  was  met  by  an  envoy  from 


*  Dec.  de  !a  Aud.  Rei»l. 

t  Xeres.,  "Coiiq.  I'eni,"  a\>.  Barcin,  Tom.  ii 
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ihe  PeruTiau  monarch,  who  was  chained  with  a  message 
far  the  Spaniards.  This  embassador  was  a  man  of  high 
rank ;  he  was  attended  by  several  servants  laden  with 
presents  for  the  strangers,  among  which  were  two  stone 
fountains,  in  the  form  of  fortresses,  and  several  pieces 
a£  fine  doth  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  The 
Inca's  messenger  earnestly  entreated  De  Soto  to  return 
with  him  to  the  Spanish  camp ;  and,  as  it  seemed  likely 
that  this  message  would  satisfy  the  doubts  and  remove 
the  fears  of  Fizarro,  he  determined  to  comply  with  the 
envoy's  request 

Accordingly,  De  Soto,  with  his  troop  of  horsemen, 
escorted  the  Inca's  officer  to  Pizarro's  encampment, 
where,  as  Mr.  Prescott  says,  the  Spanish  commander 
had  been  waiting, "  in  great  uneasiness  of  mind,"  for  De 
Soto's  return.*  Tlie  information  which  De  Soto  had 
collected  during  his  journey  did  not  remove  Pizarro's 
"  uneasiness,"  or  afford  unmingled  pleasure  to  his  com- 
pany. Of  course,  they  were  delighted  to  hear  of  the 
appearances  of  wealth  which  the  traveler  had  seen  in 
the  Peruvian  towns;  but  the  evidences  of  the  Inca's 
power  which  De  Soto  had  observed,  did  not  excite  any 
feeling  of  gratification  among  his  auditors.  Still  less 
agreeable  to  them  was  De  Soto's  account  of  the  mon- 
arch's inflexible  justice,  exhibited  in  the  punishment  of 
the  three  male&ctors  near  the  gate  of  Guancabama. 
A  chilling  sense  of  insecurity  was  experienced  by  many 

*  Preecott'H  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  Bonk  Hi.,  Chap.  3. 
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of  the  Spanish  heroes,  when  they  ascertained  that  the 
gallows  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  Peru.  Perhaps 
their  discomposure  would  have  been  stiU  greater,  if  they 
could  have  suspected  that  some  of  their  misdoings  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Inca's  dominions  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  sovereign.  But,  without 
being  aware  of  that  fact,  Pizarro  and  some  of  his  com- 
panions were  so  much  dismayed  by  the  intelligence  they 
had  received  concerning  Atahuallapa's  power  and  the 
vast  resources  of  his  kingdom,  that  the  Inca's  friendly 
greetings,  brought  by  his  messenger,  failed  to  reassure 
them. 

Indeed,  the  conduct  of  Atahuallapa  here  requires 
some  explanation.  He  had  really  heard  that  the  Span- 
iards had  robbed  and  murdered  some  of  his  subjects, 
and  he  certainly  intended  to  call  them  to  an  account 
for  these  actions ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  he  determined  not  to  condemn  them 
imtil  he  should  hear  what  they  had  to  say  in  their  own 
defense.  It  might  be  that  his  subjects  had  given  the 
first  provocation,  or  that  the  facts  might  have  been 
otherwise  misrepresented  in  the  uncertain  rumors  which 
had  reached  him.  For  the  purpose  of  having  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  Spaniards,  he 
now  requested  them  to  meet  him  at  Caxamalca.  The 
several  accounts  of  our  historical  authorities  in  this  pajt 
of  the  story  are  so  completely  at  variance,  and  so  evi- 
dently false  in  many  particulars,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  deal  with  probabilities  instead  of  facts.     Something 
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mi^  be  gained  in  om  lesrch  after  tmth,  by  freeing  the 
narcativefl  of  fhe  Spanish  wxiten  and  thdir  American 
Gopyiits,  from  the  obviotuly  fltbe  coloring  which  they 
have  laid  npoa  the  lecoxd  with  moat  inartistic  dunui- 
nem.  The  ptxtense  made  by  Henera,  QnJntana,  Fres- 
oott)  and  some  otheis,  that  Fizano's  advance  toward  the 
camp  of  AtahuaUapa  was  a  hostile  or  military  move- 
ment, ia  an  evident  misrepieseatatioh.  It  was  not  ho«- 
tikf  ox  at  least  not  opoily  so,  because,  accoiding  to 
die  admjgaion  of  all  authorities,  the  Spaniards  ap- 
proached the  Inca  with  professiona  of  friendship  and 
offers  of  alliance.  It  was  not  a  military  movement,  be- 
canse  there  was  no  declaration  of  war,  and  because  Pi- 
torro  represented  himself  as  a  pacific  embassador  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  In  these  circumstances,  if  the  Spaniards 
intended  war,  they  were  not  soldiers,  but  spies,  and 
wete  liable  to  the  punishment  which  martial  law  awards 
to  traitors  of  that  character. 

Again,  it  is  something  worse  than  a  historical  white 
lie  to  pretend  that  Fizarro's  expedition  into  Pern  was 
either  a  brave  or  a  well-conducted  enterprise.  If  it  had 
zeally  been  a  warlike  demonstration,  it  would  have  been 
an  act  of  madness;  and  maniacal  rashness  ia  not  courage. 
Bat  the  truth  is,  that  no  valor  or  good  soldiership  was 
required  to  liable  Fizarro  to  pass  through  the  whole 
country.  The  uniibrm  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the 
pe(^le  made  him  perfectly  safe  until  his  own  reckless 
villainies  stirred  up  opposition,  and  exposed  him  to  some 
danger.    All  his  perils  were  of  his  own  mann&cture. 
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With  respect  to  the  good  management  of  his  enterpiiie, 
we  may  have  something  more  to  say  hereafter. 

If  we  wish  to  have  a  dear  imderstanding  of  this 
branch  of  history,  we  must  forget  that  Fizarro  was  a 
great  hero,  a  mighty  conqueror,  a  zealous  Christian,  a 
good  general,  or  any  thing  else,  in  &ct,  that  mankind 
ought  to  love,  admire,  or  respect.  If  ever  we  have  en- 
tertained such  opmions  of  the  man,  we  have  been 
egregiously  deceived,  as  the  reader  who  follows  us  bat 
a  little  further  through  these  pages  may  be  convinced, 
if  his  doubts  on  this  subject  are  not  quite  removed 
already. 

But  the  question  may  now  arise,  how  Ferdinand 
de  Soto,  whom  we  have  represented  as  a  knight  of 
the  "  Old  School,"  and  a  man  of  honorable  proclivi- 
ties, could  consent  to  be  the  colleague  or  accessary 
of  such  a  person  as  Francisco  Fizarro.  We  have 
given  a  partial  explanation  of  this  mystery  in  a 
former  part  of  our  narrative.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  De  Soto  received  all  his  military  education 
in  a  school  where  violence  and  wrong  were  inculcated 
as  moral  duties.  For  the  space  of  sixteen  years, 
his  evil  destiny  had  constantly  associated  him  with 
men  whose  trade  was  rapine  and  butchery.  For 
sixteen  years  he  had  been  striving  after  military 
distinction,  and  whatever  else  was  necessary  to  place 
him  in  a  position  where  he  might  claim  the  hand 
of  Isabella  de  Bovadilla  with  any  chance  of  success. 
Becently,  his  epistolary  correspondence  with  that  lady 
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Ivd  besn  ndgoctsd  to  no  teitriflboiii,  csiDept  tuoW 
^(iiffiffiTtJHii  and  ddxyt  which,  at  that  tiine,  'Wece-  ind- 
dental  to  all  commmucationii  between  Enxope  and 
AmezioiL  De  Soto  had  leoeiTed  finm  Isabdla  idf- 
cnted  ONnxanoes  t^  her  ooiutaiic^.  In  view  of  all 
Ae  eimnnitanicei,  this  wai  moie  than  he  had  any 
n^t  or  xeaKm  to  expect;  bat  it  was  paiitfblbr  evidextt 
to  him  that  the  prospect  of  his  nnion  with  De  Avila's 
dang^iteT  was  still  zemote  and  donbtfuL  AU  seemed 
to  depend  on  the  snooeBs  of  his  present  nndeitaking; 
but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  what  he  really 
expected  or  intended  to  accomplish  by  co-operating 
with  Pizarro  in  Pera.  We  have  the  clearest  evidence 
in  history  that  some  of  the  most  vill^ous  designs  of 
that  Mack-hearted  commander  were  carefully  concealed 
fiom  De  Soto.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  Fizarro's 
ocecrable  projects  coold  never  have  been  accomplished 
without  De  Soto's  assistance.  The  Machiavellian  bas- 
tard was  defiraent  in  that  courage,  and  indeed  in  that 
sagacious  policy,  which  were  requisite  to  carry  out 
his  plans.  He  was  often  indebted,  in  cases  of  the 
greatest  eme^ency,  to  the  valor  and  good  counsels 
of  De  Soto,  yridch  sustained  him  in  drcumstances 
of  extreme  peril  and  extricated  him  from  his  most 
^stressing  embarrassments. 

We  are  now  about  to  relate  some  of  the  blackest 
transactions  that  the  records  of  human  turpitude  can 
^liUt  That  Ferdinand  de  Soto  was  more  or  less 
inqdicated  in  these  transactions  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
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of  history  shall  be  intercepted  by  that  j 
a  biographer  may  be  supposed  to  feel  for 
his  narration. 
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CBAFTEB    XVL 

fHX  ODILTT  raABS  01  PDUBBO— HIS  ISTAMOVB  DCPUOm-^ 
FBOOn  OV  THl  INOA'B  IBIUTDLT  DlSPOainOV  TO  TBI  8PAS- 
ZABSB — HB  BINDB  THU  PEOTISIOVS — KB.  PBBaOOTT'S  IBBOHI* 
0U8  BTATUUITS — THX  BPAHUBUS  IKTWE  OAXAMALOA — Dl 
BOTO  TISITB  TH>  IHOA — ^HIB  EDTD  KKOEPTIOH — ATABUALLAPA 
FBOHISBS  TO  RVtVSX  THK  VISIT — DX  BOTO  BHOWB  THE  IKOA 
SOUS  BFECIHENB  OF  HIS  HORSEHANBHIP — PIZAERO'S  DIABOLI- 
CAL PLOT — HAD  DB  SOTO  A  PAST  IN  IT?      [a.  D.  1582.] 

The  Inca  Atahuallapa,  we  must  Temember,  had  sent 
a  mesBenger  to  inform  the  Spaniards  that  he  would 
give  them  an  audience  at  the  town  of  Caxamalca, 
where  he  was  then  stationed.  We  aie  told  that 
Fizaiio  heroically  determined  to  accept  the  Inca*8 
invitation;  notwithstanding,  (as  all  the  narrators  con- 
fess,) the  Spamsb  commander  was  much  disturbed 
by  the  prospect  of  meeting  with  a  warmer  reception 
than  he  desired  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  Peru. 
In  Pizarro's  circumstances,  any  man  who  was  conscious 
of  no  crime  and  of  no  evil  intentions,  would  have 
moved  forward  without  any  hesitation  or  any  dread 
of  the  Inca's  displeasure.  It  .appears  then  that 
Pizarro's  apprehensions  were  piedsely  such  as  any 
criminal  may  be  supposed  to  feel,  when  approaching 


tention  to  molest  the  Spaniards,  or  tt 
unmerited  severity,  that  he  signally  fa 
which  he  owed  to  his  subjects  t 
neglecting  to  punish  the  intruders  as 
deserved. 

Mr.  Robertson  says,  "Pizarro's  dei 
pacific  intentions  so  far  removed  all  ) 
that  he  determined  to  give  him  a  fii 
In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the 
allowed  to  march  in  tranquillity  acr 
desert  between  St.  Michael  and  Motn 
most  feeble  effort  of  an  enemy,  added  t 
able  distresses  which  they  had  su& 
through  that  comfortless  region,  migb 
fatal  to  them."* 

The  historian  might  have  added^  tJufi 
his  omission  to  meet  the  Spaniards  in  di 
Sierra,  gave  a  stLll  stronger  proof  of  thef 
he  jdaced  tm  their  deceitful  promiw- 
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op-stairs,  and  yet  they  met  with  no  oppoadon ;  which 
wsB  very  pleasing  to  the  Spaniards.  That  fort  had  an 
enclosure  of  hewn  stone,  and  the  rock  on  all  sides, 
except  only  the  pass,  was  upright"* 


To  this  account  Quiutana  adds :  "  They  marveled 
much  that  Atahuallapa  had  left  this  point  forsaken,  since 
a  hundred  resolute  men  might  from  thence  have  routed 
an  army,  by  merely  hurling  stones  upon  them.     But  it 


■  Herren,  Hist.  Ind.,  Dec.  iii.,  Lib.  viii.,  Cap.  8. 
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was  not  extraordinary  that  the  Inca,  who,  aoooiding  to 
all  appearance,  expected  them  in  peace,  should  not  ha^e 
guarded  that  precipice,  nor  obstructed  their  road.'** 

These  quotations  will  convince  us  that  Fizarro's  honi- 
fying  apprehensions  of  danger  were  nothing  more  than 
the  phantasmal  creations  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

When  the  Spaniards  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra,  messengers  came  to  them  from  the  Inca,  bringing 
ten  head  of  cattle,  or  lamas,  for  their  subsistence.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Inca's  servants  promised  Pizarro,  in 
the  name  of  their  master,  that  he  should  be  well  sup- 
pKed  with  provisions  during  the  remainder  of  his 
route ;  and  this  promise  was  strictly  fulfilled.  But  all 
this  was  insufficient  to  tranquillize  the  perturbed  spirit 
of  the  gallant  commander,  who  even  now  (as  we  may 
judge  from  the  unwary  admissions  of  his  pan^yrists) 
had  some  thoughts  of  retracing  his  steps !  Though  he 
had  started  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  proceeding 
expeditiously  to  the  Inca's  camp,  he  halted  four  days  at 
Motup^,  without  being  able  to  assign  any  reason  for 
the  delay.f  Mr.  Prescott  himself  acknowledges  that 
this  dilatory  behavior  of  the  brave  soldier  is  almost 
''unaccountable;"  and  such  indeed  would  have  been 
the  case,  if  Mr.  Prescotf  s  portraiture  of  this  man  had 
been  a  genuine  photograph.  But  if  Truth,  with  her 
sunbeam  pencil,  were  to  give  us  a  picture  of  Mr.  Pres- 

*  Quintana,  "Life  of  Pizarro,"  Hodson's Eng.  Trans.,  p.  1Y8. 
t  Prescott's  "  Conqnest  of  Pern,"  Vol.  I.,  Book  iii.,  Chap.  3,  p.  8t6. 
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optA  haot  we  ihonld  be  at  no  Iom  to  account  fin  any 
flf  Iiis  fidteiing;  izxesolnte  or  pnsUlBnimoiu  conduct 

Oar  eminent  American  histoiian  lepxeeenta  the  jonr- 
niej  of  Uie  SponiaidB  to  Caxamalca  as  dangerous  and 
tnniUeaome  in  a  very  high  degree.  Possibly  they  met 
with  some  difficulties  while  crossing  the  mountains;  but 
Qamtma  tdls  us  that, "  in  the  other  parts  of  Hn&x 
nmte,  tiie  traveling  was  easy  and  unimpeded.'^  As 
FixBiro  was  prudent  enough,  at  this  time,  to  commit  no 
offanfles  against  the  inhalntants,  he  was'well  Teceived 
m  erery  Tillage ;  the  people  supplying  bim  with  every 
thing  that  hia  comfort  reqtiired.'l'  In  view  of  these 
fiK^  the  reader  will  perceive  how  unnecessary  and 
absurd  is  the  following  speech,  which  Mr.  Frescott 
imagines  that  Pizarro  made  to  his  followers: 

**  Let  every  one  of  you,"  said  the  bold  cavalier,  "  take 
heart  and  go  forward,  like  a  good  soldier,  nothing 
daunted  by  tiie  smallness  of  your  numbers.  For,  in 
the  greatest  extremity,  God  ever  fights  for  his  own ;  and 
doubt  not  that  he  vrill  humble  the  pride  of  t^e  heathen, 
and  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  &ith,  the 
great  end  and  objed;  of  the  Conquest "j; 

This  morsel  of  military,  eloquence  was  originally 
reported  and  invented,  no  doubt,  by  Oviedo,  whose  gos- 
si[nug  peculiarities  are  sufficiently  notorious.     Herrera 


*  QuinUDs:  "Life  of  Fizairo,"  Eng.  Trans., p.  ITO. 
t  Hernra,  Hiit  Ind.,  Dec.  til.,  Lib.  Tiii.,  Cap.  2. 
X  Prescott's  "Gonqneat  of  Fera,"  Book  iii.,  Chap.  8. 
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was  so  far  from  delivering  such  an  an 
to  his  associates,  that  he  himself  was 
dragged  forward  by  his  brother  Hemanc 

But,  as  all  agonies  must  have  an  € 
was  finished  at  last;  the  traveleiB  left  tl 
tain  tops  behind  them^  and  descended  ii 
yaUey  of  Caxamalca.  As  they  appraac 
point  of  Femvian  civilization,  the  Spsi 
the  most  dedsiTe  signs  of  improvemei 
&ce  of  the  country  and  in  the  appesmie 
Here  the  land  was  in  the  highest  state 
the  architecture  was  of  a  superior  ond 
appearance  and  manners  of  the  inhaUti 
ited  a  high  degree  of  polish  and  refinemi 

Mr.  Frescott  says,  '^  It  was  late  ia  tin 
the  fifteenth  of  November,  1532,  when 
entered  Caxamalca."    Conquerors!    Jjx 
Heaven,  what  had  these  men  done  to.  i 
titlel    We  have  seen  that 
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mjawimi  to  enter  a  certam  town.  And  yet,  as  soon  as 
he  {daces  a  foot  in  that  town,  Mr.  Fiescott  crowns  him 
with  the  wieath  of  victory,  and  calls  on  the  historic 
Muse  to  celebrate  his  triumph  t 

When  they  entered  Caxamalca,  the  Spaniards  were 
conducted  to  a  large  pubUc  building,  which  the  Inca 
had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  their  accommodation. 
This  building  was  situated  on  one  side  of  the  public 
square ;  a  &ct  which  the  read^  should  bear  in  mind,  in 
Older  to  hare  a  dear  understanding  of  what  follows. 
The  place  assigned  to  Fizanro  and  his  company  for  their 
temporary  abode  was  part  of  a  strong  fortress,  where 
they  could  have  easily  defended  themselves  against  &r 
superior  ntmibers.  This  feet  alone  will  prove  that  Ata- 
hnallapa  did  not  intend  to  attack  and  massacre  them  in 
their  quarters,  as  the  Spaniards  aAerward,  with  equal 
folly  and  Jalsehood,  asserted.  The  greater  probabiUty  is, 
that  he  placed  them  in  that  strong  fort,  to  give  them  a 
better  assurance  of  security,  as  the  Inca  had  heard  of 
the  appieheosions  of  Fizarro ;  for  that  brave  and  dis- 
creet commander  was  unable  to  conceal  his  fears  fitom 
Atahuallapa's  messengers. 

The  Inca,  as  we  have  stated  before,  had  lately  been 
engaged  in  a  war,  and  he  had  not  yet  disbanded  his 
troops.  The  lai^r  part  of  his  army,  however,  was 
stationed  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  He  was 
now  encamped,  with  a  few  of  his  soldiers,  about  a  league 
from  the  town  to  which  the  Spaniards  had  been  invited. 
Fizarro,  whose    mind  was    still    harassed    by   doubts 
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and  feais,  requested  De  Soto  to  vigit  the  Inca  at 
camp,  and  inform  him  that  the  Spaniards  had  arrived. 
Accordingly,  De  Soto,  attended  by  a  party  of  fifteen 
horsemen  and  the  interpreter  FiUpiflo,  gaUoped  toward 
Atahuallapa's  camp,  the  location  of  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  some  of  tiiie  citizens  of  Caxa- 
malca.  As  he  approached  the  Inca's  quarters,  De  Soto 
saw  a  considerable  space  of  ground  covered  with  tents, 
among  which  the  splendidly  decorated  paviUon  of  the 
monarch  was  conspicuous.  As  the  cavalier  drew  nearer 
to  the  encampment,  the  Peruvian  soldiers  beheld  with 
admiration  the  mixture  of  fierceness  and  docility  dis- 
played by  the  steed  on  which  he  rode.  He  informed 
the  guard  that  he  came  on  an  embassy  to  the  Inca,  from 
''  his  friend  and  sfervant,  the  governor  of  the  ChristianB.'' 
Such  Avas  the  message  with  which  De  Soto  had  been 
charged  by  Pizarro.  Soon  after,  Atahuallapa  came  fi)rth 
from  his  tent,  and  seated  himself  on  a  gorgeous  throne 
which  had  been  placed  for  him  by  his  attendants.  De 
Soto  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  having  respectfully 
saluted  the  Inca,  he  proceeded  to  deliver  his  message 
as  follows : — 

"  I  am  sent  by  my  commander,  Don  Francisco  Pi- 
zarro, who  desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence,  and 
to  give  you  an  account  of  the  causes  which  brought  him 
to  this  country,  and  otiiier  matters  which  it  may  behoove 
your  Majesty  to  know.  He  humbly  entreats  you  to 
visit  him  this  night  or  to-morrow  at  Caxamalca,  as  he 
wishes  to  make  you  an  ofier  of  his  services,  and  to  de- 
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Kver  the  message  which'has  been  committed  to  him  by 
hii  sovereign,  the  King  of  CastOe." 

When  this  speech  was  repeated  to  the  Inca  by  the 
interpreter,  Atahuallapa  replied  through  the '  same  me- 
dium that  he  accepted  the  friendly  offers  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  would  grant  them  the  desired  interview  on 
the  following  morning.  He  then  directed  his  servants 
to  present  refreshments  to  Be  Soto  and  his  company 
The  &vorite  liquor  of  the  comitry — a  distillation  of  In- 
dian com,  called  chica — ^was  offered  to  the  Spaniards  in 
golden  goblets.  The  appearance  and  manners  of  De 
Soto  seemed  to  make  a  favomble  impression  on  Atahu- 
allapa; and  the  Spanish  cavalier  was  no  less  pleased 
with  the  kindness  and  condescension  of  the  Indian  mon- 
arch. Atahuallapa  was  then  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
In  person,  he  was  above  the  middle  height,  and  verj- 
well  formed.  His  countenance  was  handsome ;  but  the 
expression  was  one  of  sadness,  as  if  he  had  known  afflic- 
tion. There  was  nothing  austere  or  forbidding  in  his 
demeanor ;  and  when  he  addressed  the  strangers,  the  gen- 
tleness and  courtesy  of  his  manners  were  calculated  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  every  heart,  the  accesses  of  which 
were  not  guarded  by  cruelty  and  deceit.  Never  was  a  man 
more  vilely  calumniated  than  this  unfortimate  prince  ; 
but  happily  his  slanderers  stand  self-convicted  before 
the  world.  The  glaring  inconsistency  of  their  fiibrica- 
tions  proves  that  their  ingenuity  was  not  equal  to  their 
malice. 

De  Soto  observed  that  his  noble  chaiger,  which  stood 
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pacing  the  ground  at  it  short  distance  from  the  Inca's 
tent,  was  an  object  of  particular  interest  to  the  sovereign, 
who  had  never  seen  such  an  animal  before.  Aa  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  courtesy  witli  wliich  he  had  been 
treated,  the  cavalier  mounted  his  steed,  gave  hira  the 
rein,  and  exhibited  to  the  Inca  a  specimen  of  the  quad- 
ruped's speed,  by  coursing  around  the  large  level  plain 
on  which  the  camp  was  situated.  Atahuallapa  seemed 
to  be  delighted  with  the  swift  and  graceful  movements 


of  the  horse,  as  the  rider  wheeled  him  about  and  dis- 
played all  his  capabilities  to  the  best  advantage.  De 
Soto  then  advanced  toward  tlie  Inca  at  full  speed,  and 
when  within  a  few  feet  of  the  throne,  stopped  the  horse 
so  suddenly  as  almost  to  throw  him  back  on  his  haunches. 
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Seme  <^  the  PeruTian  officen  who  stood  around  Atahn- 
allapa,  started  beck,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  rapid  approach 
of  that  strange  creatine,  whose  appearance  and  move- 
menta  had  filled  them  with  admixation.  The  Inca  re- 
proved his  courtiers  for  exhiUting  such  signs  of  timid- 
ity before  the  strangers ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  himself 
was  not  discomposed  in  the  least,  although  the  flying 
dtaxgei  advanced  so  near  to  his  person  that  the  warm 
breath  of  the  animal  moved  the  fringe  of  the  borla  or 
fillet,  the  badge  of  Peruvian  royalty  whidi  the  mon- 
arch wore  ou  his  brow.* 

When  De  Soto  was  about  to  leave  the  Royal  presence, 
Atahuallapa  said:  "Tell  your  companions  that  I  am 
keepng  a  fiist  to-day,  and  cannot  accept  their  invitation 
immediately ;  but  I  will  certainly  come  to  them  to-mor- 
row. Possibly  I  may  be  attended  by  a  large  retinue, 
and  some  of  my  people  may  be  armed,  but  let  not  that 
pve  you  any  uneasiness.  It  is  my  desire  to  cultivate 
your  fiiendship  and  that  of  the  King  who  sent  you; 
and  I  think  that  I  have  already  given  sufScient  proof 
that  no  harm  is  intended  to  you,  though  your  captain, 
aa  I  am  in&rmed,  is  inclined  to  mistrust  me.  If  you 
think  that  it  will  please  him  better,  I  will  come  to  meet 
him  with  but  a  few  attendants,  and  these  imarmed." 
De  iSoto,  with  all  the  warmth  of  sincerity,  assured  the 
Inca  that  no  man  could  justly  suspect  the  integrity  of 

*  This  Incident  is  related,  with  littie  Twiation,  bj  all  the  his- 
torians. 
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his  purposes ;  "  and  as  for  your  Majesty's  proposal  to 
come  unarmed,"  said  he,  "  I  offer  you  no  ad>ice  on  the 
subject.  In  this  matter,  you  must  use  your  best  ju<%- 
ment."'  Dt'  Soto  then  made  his  obeisance,  and  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Caxamalca.  When  he  arrived  at  this 
place,  and  liad  given  an  account  of  his  mission  to 
Pizarro,  the  latter,  it  is  said,  called  all  his  officers  to 
a  consultation.  It  was  suggested  by  Pizarro  himself,  as 
the  report  goes,  that  the  Inca,  if  circumstances  hap- 
pened to  be  favorable,  should  be  seized  by  the  Spaniards 
and  detained  as  a  hostage,  to  enforce  the  submission  of 
tile  Peruvian  people.  The  success  of  this  plan  de- 
pended altogether  on  the  strength  of  that  fihal  attach- 
ment for  their  sovereign,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
national  cliaracteristic  of  the  Peruvians.  Their  appre- 
hensions for  his  personal  safety,  it  was  thought,  would 
make  them  yield,  without  resistance,  to  the  proposed 
usurpation  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  contrivance  was  a  bold  one,  undoubted!)' ;  and, 
on  that  account,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Francisco 
Pizarro  was  its  originator.  His  brother  Hernando  was 
a  more  resolute  villain,  and  he  was  sufficiently  guileful 
to  contrive  such  a  plot,  and  ruffian-Uke  enough  to  put 
it  into  execution,*  But  supposing  that  Francisco  was 
really  entitled  to  all  the  credit  and  applause  which  he 
receives  from   Spanish  and  American  ivriters,  for  this 


*  His  character  is  portrayed  by  his  couDtryman,  Oviedo :  Hiat. 
de  Las  Indies,  Purle  iii.,  Lib.  viii.,  Cap.  1. 
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I  acheme,  the  explanation  of  the  myBteiy  may 
be  compiiBed  in  the  &ct  thiU;  his  cowardly  apprehen- 
uons  bad  now  leacbed  tbeii  climax,  and  taken  the  form 
of  desperation.  He  had  all  alcmg  beoi  baimted  with 
tibe  idea  that  Atahoallape  intended  to  punish  him,  as  he. 
deserved,  fbi  his  crimes  committed  on  the  borders  of 
Pern.  His  Toltnons  resolution  may  hare  been  the 
bolduesB  of  a  rat  in  a  doset;  &r  if  the  Inca  had  really 
been  disposed  to  do  his  duty,  I7  bringing  the  offender 
to  justice,  Fizarro's  escape,  except  by  a  eot^-de-^natn, 
would  have  been  impossible. 

We  are  willing  that  all  the  glory  of  this  contrivance 
to  entrap  the  kind  and  credulous  Inca,  should  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  Prescott's  hero  rather  than  to  ours; 
and  we  would  gladly  believe,  if  we  could,  that  the 
a&ir  was  planned,  begun,  and  concluded  without  De 
Soto's  concurrence.  But  the  tacts  must  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  and  onx  chief  cause  of  regret  is,  that  they  can- 
not be  made  to  speak  more  distinctly.  Most  unluckily, 
however,  all  the  evidence  we  have,  in  this  case,  comes 
from  partial  and  interested  witnesses,  whose  desire  to 
amceal  the  truth  is  detected  in  almost  every  sentence 
of  their  testimony. 
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CHAPTER    XVn. 

PIZARRO'S  ARRAHOEMBtlTS  FOR  THK  CAPTITRB  OF  THE  INCl — ■ 
THECOUPOSmONOFPIZARRO'S  "ABMT" — ATAHUALtAPA  PEE- 
PARE3  TO  VieiT  THE  SPANIARDS — QRAND  PBOOESSION  OF  THB 
PKK0VIAN3— SPLENDID  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  INCA  AND  HIS 
NOBLES — ATAHUALLAPA  HBABS  THAT  THE  EPAKIAHBS  AKS 
ALARUED — HE  TRIES  TO  QUIET  THEIR  APFBEHENStORS — HB 
ENTERS  THE  SQUARE — FRIAR  VINCENT  COUNSELS  IIIM  TO  SUB- 
MIT TO  THE  KINO  OP  SPAIN— HIS  ANSWER — THE  PBIAR  CALLS 
ON  THE  SPANIARDS  TO  BEGIN  THE  ATTACK— HORRID  MASSACRE 
OF  THE  PERUVIANS — THE  INCA  IS  TAKEN  PRISONER.  [a,  D. 
1532.] 

The  Spaniards  having  made  all  the  preparations 
which  were  necessary  to  cany  out  their  evil  design 
against  Atahuallapa,  awaited  the  Inca'e  coming  with 
tremulous  anxiety  We  have  mentioned  before  that 
the  building  in  which  Fizarro  and  his  companions 
were  quartered,  was  on  one  side  of  the  plaza,  or  public 
square.  Two  other  sides  of  the  quadrangle  were  occu- 
pied by  magazines  of  grain,  the  doors  of  which  were 
all  closed ;  and  on  the  fourth  side,  there  was  a  stone 
wall,  in  which  were  two  gates,  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  square  imd  other  parts  of  the 
city.     The  place  was   singularly  well  adapted  to  the 
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nDanunu  me  idiioh  Fixazio  now  intended  to  make 
(rf  it.  In  Qte  two  la:^  halla  <ii  the  paUic  building 
wbiiA  the  loca  had  aidgned  to  the  Spaaiaids  fin  a 
lodging  place,  Fizarro  stationed  his  cavalry  in  two 
divirionA,  one  commanded  1^  hii  brother  Hernando, 
and  the  other  hy  De  Soto.  The  "infimtry,"  idiich 
wai  oommanded  by  Peter  de  Gandia,  the  Gredc,  iriio 
ha*  already  been  mentioned  in  oni  nairatiTe,  was 
obneealed  in  another  part  of  the  building.  The 
*'attillery'*  was  also  stationed  under  cover,  at  a  point 
Wfiere  it  oonld  wun  be  bron^t  to  beer  on  the  Fera- 
Tians  when  they  should  enter  the  square. 

In  this  account,  we  imitate  the  grandiloquent 
phiBfleolc^  of  our  authorities,  who  are  constantly 
wmlring  ridiculous  efforts  to  array  Pizarro's  actions  in 
"all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war." 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Spanish  "cavalry" 
consisted  of  about  sixty  horsemen,  and  ih&t  the 
"infantry"  comprised  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
few  of  whom,  with  any  propriety  of  speech,  coold  be 
called  soldien;  for,  (as  the  best  authorities  state,)  a 
ra^ority  of  them  had  been  collected  from  among 
the  vilest  population  of  Panama.  They  were,  in  &ct, 
mere  vi^bonds,  or  common  thieves  and  other  criminals. 
Pizarro's  "artillery"  consisted  of  two  small  field-pieces, 
otherwise  called  fidconets. 

From  among  his  "in&ntry"  the  commander  selected 
tirmty  men  of  approved  courage  and  prowess  to  sur- 
ronnd  his  own  person  in  the  hour  of  danger.    The 
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plan  of  operation  was  for  all  the  troops  to  lie  concealed 
until  Atahuallapa  and  his  attendants  had  entered  the 
square;  then,  as  soon  as  the  commander  should  give 
the  signal  nf  attack  by  raising  a  white  cloth,  all  were 
to  rush  fortli  and  secure  the  Inca,  killing  such  of  his 
people  as  might  attempt  to  offer  resistance.  There 
were  some  other  arrangements,  which  will  be  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Ataliuallapa  made  preparations 
to  visit  the  Spaniards,  according  to  the  promise  given 
to  Ue  Soto  on  the  preceding  day.  Doubtless  he  wished 
to  make  a  display  of  his  power  and  grandeur  to  his 
foreign  guests,  the  representatives  of  a  mighty  nation 
beyond  the  sea,  who  had  come  to  him,  (as  he  ^vas  made 
to  believe,)  with  overtures  of  peace  and  alliance  from 
their  sovereign.  In  order  to  make  the  desired  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  Atahuallapa 
arranged  a  really  magnificent  pageant  to  accompany 
him  on  his  friendly  visit  to  these  strangers.  A  great 
part  of  the  morning  was  consumed  in  preparations  for 
the  brilliant  show;  and,  a  little  before  noon,  the  proces- 
sion began  its  march.  First  came  a  large  body  of 
servants,  whose  duty  appeared  to  be  to  sweep  the  path 
before  the  monarch  and  his  retinue.  Conspicuously 
above  the  crowd  appeared  the  Inca  himself,  in  the  glit- 
tering embellishments  of  Peruvian  royalty.  He  was 
carried  in  an  open  palanquin  on  the  shoulders  of  some 
of  his  principal  nobles.  The  display  of  gold  and  jewels 
around  the  royal  person  is  said  to  have  dazzled  the 
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eyes  of  tiie  Spaniardi  as  they  watched  the  approadiiiig 
pBrty  ttam  thdi  places  of  concealmeiit*  The  ezhiln- 
tioai  would  not  have  been  complete  without  some 
military  display,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  considerahle 
body  ai  soldiers  formed  a  part  of  the  parade.  With 
respect  to  the  lumber  of  the  troops  which  accompanied 
the  Ihca,  the  accounts  are  so  widely  at  Tariance  that 
there  can  be  no  certainty  on  the  subject  It  is  probable 
that  Atalmallftpa'w  military  attendants  were  merely 
those  who  usually  escorted  him  as  a  life^^uard.  Some 
ctf  these  Femvian  warriors  were  armed  with  bows  and 
anowB,  some  with  slings,  and  some  with  copper  maces 
or  dubs  with  sharp  projecting  points. 

When  the  precision  was  less  than  a  mile  &om  the 
town,  Atahualkpa  ordered  a  halt,  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  inform  Pizarro  that  he  was  coming.  This  envoy  re- 
ttuaied  to  the  Inca  with  the  information  that  tbe  Span- 
iards were  huddled  together  in  tJieir  quarters,  and  that 
they  were  very  much  alarmed ;  "  and  this,  (says  one  of 
the  chroniclers,  with  most  unexpected  candor),  was  not 
fiur  from  the  truth  !"f  The  Inca  seems  to  have  enters 
tained  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  discomposure  of 
Uie  Spaniards,  for  he  immediately  dispatched  another 
messenger  to  Fizano,  with  the  intimation  that  he  should 
leave  his  soldien  encamped  where  they  then  were,  and 


•  Pedro  PisMm,  Descab.  y  C<nq. 

f  Pedro  IMzono :  "  RsladoDM  del  DeBcnbrimiento  7  ConqnJsU 
ds  LcM  B«7not  dd  Peni." 
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that  he  would  come  to  his  Spanish  friends  with  no  at- 
tendants except  his  nobles,  priests,  and  servants,  who 
were  all  unarmed.  To  this  Pizarro  made  answer: — 
"  Come  as  you  will,  you  shall  be  received  by  me  as  a  friend 
and  a  brother  !"•  The  messenger  came  back  once  more 
to  Pizarro,  with  the  welcome  information  that  the  Inca 
and  his  people  would  all  come  unarmed.  "  Nothing," 
says  Mr.  Preseott,  "  could  have  been  more  grateful  to  the 
Spaniards  than  these  tidings.  It  seemed  that  the  In- 
dian monarch  was  eager  to  rush  into  tlie  snare  that  had 
been  spread  for  him !" 

The  procession  moved  so  slowly,  that  it  was  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  it  entered  the  square. 
If  the  spectacle,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  how  much  more  brilhant  did  it 
now  appear  when  the  Inca  and  all  his  nobles,  arrayed 
in  more  than  Eastern  splendor,  stood  in  the  wide  area, 
waiting  for  the  Christians  to  make  their  appearance. 
The  Inca  was  dressed  in  a  flowing  robe  of  scarlet  cloth, 
composed  of  the  finest  wool  of  the  \icuna,  and  deco- 
rated with  a  profusion  of  golden  stars,  pearls,  and  prec- 
ious stones.  He  wore  on  his  head  a  cap  or  turban  of 
variegated  colors,  from  which  depended  the  scarlet 
fringe  or  tassel,  which,  (as  we  have  mentioned  else- 
where), was  the  badge  of  regal  authority.    The  throne 

*  Oviedo :  "  Hist,  de  Las  Indias :"  Parte  iii..  Lib.  xiii..  Cap.  T ; 
Seres:  "Conq.  del  Peru,"  ap.  Barcia.,  Tom.  iii.,  p.  191;  Carta 
de  Hern.  Pizarro ;  Preseott'n  "  Conqnest  of  Peru,"  Boole  iii.,  Ch.  5 
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«i;-v)iidi  he  wm  csmed  wu  plated  with  gdid,  aod  die 
cwHuon  wu  adomed  with  genu  of  incalciilable  valne.* 
Ibe  appeazBiice  t^  the  noUes  and  officen  oi  the  court 
WBiecarcely  len  goigeoiu  than  thai  of  the  monaich  him- 
.  wdi.  The  nmnfaei  of  FeraTians  in  the  aqnate  is  yt^ 
noMly  estimated:  piobshly  there  were  not  less  than  two 
Ipenonsin  attendance  on  the  Inca;  and  beside* 
!,  were  many  o(  the  inhaHtanta  of  Caxanulca,  men, 
L,  and  childieit,  whom  caziosity  had  attracted  to 
Oespot. 

As  the  proceasian  entered  the  gates,  and  fer  KTeial 
minutea  after  the  Inca  was  inside  of  the  square,  the  In- 
dian priests  were  engaged  in  singing  one  of  their 
nnti^^ftl  hymns.  When  this  religious  exercise  was 
finidied,  die  Inca  asked :  "  Where  are  the  strangers  1" 
A  Spanish  priest  or  6iar,  called  Father  Vincent,  then 
(Bade  his  qtpearance,  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand  and 
a  breviary  in  the  other.  This  man  was  Fizairo's 
^liritual  adviser,  and  the  grand  chaplain,  we  suppose,  of 
the  so-called  "  Christian  army."  A  short  time  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Peruvians,  he  had  performed  mass 
"  with  great  sdemnity,"  and  invoked  the  God  of  Zebaoth 
to  extend  his  shield  over  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross. 
This  honid  act  of  desecration  was  concluded  by  singing 
B  psalm,  which  calls  on  the  Divine  Being  to  arise  and 
oome  to  judgment  If    The  blasphemous  defiance  aa- 


*  QniDUnit:  "Life  of  Pizarro." 

t  "Bxsorgo  DomiDe,  et  jndics  camun  tosm  I" 
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ccnded  to  the  throne  of  Omnipotence,  and  met,  in  dae 
time,  vfith  a  suitable  response. 

Friar  Vincent  had  consented  to  play  an  important  part 
ill  the  bloody  scene  which  was  about  to  be  enacted  by 
his  coiintrymen.  He  now  approached  Atahuallapa,  and 
declared  that  the  commander  of  the  Cliristians  had  sent 
him  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  the  true  faith  to  the 
Inca,  "  because  for  that  purpose,  and  no  other,  the  Span- 
iards had  come  to  his  country."  When  this  was  inter- 
preted to  tlic  Inca  by  FLlipillo,  who  was  in  attendance 
for  that  purjwse,  Atahuallapa  directed  the  priest  to  pro- 
ceed with  hia  discourse.  Vincent  then  began  to  ex- 
plain the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
hastened  on  to  those  points  which  seemed  to  be  of  the 
most  pressing  importance  at  that  juncture.  He  en- 
deavored to  make  Atahuallapa  understand  tliat  the  Pope 
had  an  unquestionable  right  to  dispose  of  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  and  that  in  virtue  of  this  high 
prerogative,  he  had  made  a  donation  of  the  Peruvian 
empire  to  the  King  of  Castile,  whom  Atahuallapa  was 
now  bound  to  acknowledge  as  his  sovereign ! 

We  are  willing  to  beUeve  that  "  this  doctrine  aston- 
ished Atahuallapa,"  who  was  not  prepared  by  education 
to  xmderstand  the  force  and  profundity  of  Father  Vin- 
cent's logic.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Inca  pre- 
■  served  his  equanimity  quite  as  well  as  any  Christian 
monarch  could  have  done  in  similar  circumstances. 
With  real  or  assumed  composure,  he  made  answer  to 
the  friar's  argument  in  the  following  words ; 
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"I acknowledge  that  then  Ib  bnt  one  G^od,  tlie  Makei 
of  an  things,  and  the  Supreme  Bulei  of  heaven  and 
c«r&;  bnt  as  fox  the  Pope,  I  know  him  not  and  never 
heard  of  faim  before.  I  judge  that  he  muat  either  be  a  fool 
or  a  madman  to  give  away  that  which  does  not  belong  to 
him.  The  King  of  Spain  is  doubtless  a  great  monarch, 
and  I  vish  to  make  him  my  Mend;  but,  on  no  terms, 
can  I  consent  to  become  his  tributary,  or  his  vassal.  I 
am  informed  that  Ksme  of  your  people  have  robbed  and 
mnrdered  my  sulgects.  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
dime  without  the  Imowledge  of  your  commander,  I  hope 
Qtat,  when  the  &ct8  become  known  to  him,  he  will  pun- 
idt  the  offenders  as  they  deserve." 

Friar  Vincent  replied  by  making  the  felse  assertion, 
that  the  Peruvians  who  had  been  put  to  death  had 
given  the  Spaniards  the  first  provocation.  He  then  ex- 
horted the  Inca  to  submit  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  to 
**  his  authorized  representative,  Don  Francisco  Pizarro." 
It  is  said  •  that  Atahuallapa  now  began  to  show  some 
ngns  of  anger.  "You  presume  too  much  on  my 
friendly  disposition,"  said  he,  *'  and  your  present  dis- 
course does  not  at  elU  agree  with  the  amicable  messages 
ii^ch  your  commander  has  been  sending  to  me  ever 
mnce  he  came  to  my  country.  But  where  have  you 
learned  all  these  extraordinary  things  which  yon  have 
been  telling  me  V 

llie  friar  replied  that  he  learned  them  from  the  book 
fl4iidi  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  This,"  continued  he,  hold- 
ing up  the  Breviary,  "is  the  word  of  our  God  and  his 
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commandmente,  which  must  be  obeyed."  The  Bica 
answered:  "If  your  God  commands  you  to  rob  end 
murder,  I  cannot  respect  him,  and  will  not  obey  his 
law."  He  then  requested  the  friar  to  allow  him  to 
examine  tlie  book.  Vincent  placed  the  book  in  Atahu- 
allapa's  hand  ;  the  Inca  opened  it,  glimced  at  the  pages, 
iind  tlien  lield  the  book  to  his  ear.  "  This  teUs  me 
nothing,"  said  he,  and  he  contemptuously  threw  the 
Breviary  on  the  ground. 

The  friar  then  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Come  forth. 
Christians !  this  impious  king  has  insulted  the  book  of 
your  law.  Fall  on  him  and  his  people  at  once !  Span 
them  not!  Kill  those  dogs  which  so  stubbornly  despise 
the  law  of  God!"*  At  this  moment  Pizarro  gave  the 
preconcerted  signal ;  the  two  pieces  of  artillery  were 
discharged  on  the  crowd  of  Peruvians,  the  doors  of  the 
building  were  thro^vn  open,  and  the  Spaniards,  horse 
and  foot,  rushed  forth.  A  volley  of  musketry  was 
fired  on  the  defenseless  people,  the  horsemen  endeavored 
to  open  a  passage  through  the  crowd  to  the  Inca's 
tiirone,  while  the  infantry  made  a  terrible  slaughter  with 
their  pikes,  cross-bows,  and  swords.  The  PeruTiaiu 
were  wholly  unprepared  for  the  attack ;  "  they  most 
have  felt,"  says  Quintana,  "  as  if  the  sky  were  iailing  on 
them."  They  were  not  only  unarmed,  but  wanted  suf- 
ficient presence  of  mind  to  use  any  means  of  eso^e^ 
But,  indeed,  to  escape  was  impossible ;    the  two  gaXm 

*  Jerome  Beozos,  Lib.  iii..  Gap.  3. 
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of  the  Bqtiare  had  been  closed  and  festeued  hy  Fizarro's 
orders,  and  whoever  attempted  to  &j  found  himself  im- 
peded by  the  dead  bodies  of  his  countrymen,  which 
thickly  covered  the  ground.  Hmidreds  of  people  were 
tram[ded  to  death  under  the  feet  of  the  horses,  but  the 
number  killed  by  the  swords  and  pikes  of  the  Spaniards 
must  be  reckoned  by  thousands.  Distracted  and  amazed, 
the  Peruvians  either  received  their  death  in  motionless 
terror,  or  were  cut  down  while  making  ineffectual 
efforts  to  escape.  "It  is  impossible,"  says  the  Spanish 
biographer  of  Pizarro,  "  to  give  the  name  of  battle  to 
this  carnage ;  flocks  butchered  in  their  fold  would  have 
made  more  resistance  than  these  unhappy  creatures 
opposed  to  their  bloodthirsty  enemies."  In  the  attempt 
to  escape  through  the  gates,  a  dense  throng  of  the 
affrighted  Peruvians  pressed  against  the  high  stone 
wall  which  formed  one  side  of  the  enclosure.  Such 
was  the  agony  and  force  of  the  stru^le  that  the  wall 
at  last  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  Uving  mass, 
and  through  the  passage  thus  opened,  some,  but  a  com- 
paratively small  number,  escaped  with  life.  Quintana 
says  they  were  pursued  beyond  the  enclosure  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  continued  to  kill  them,  without  mercy, 
until   night   and  a  heavy  rain  stopped   the   work   of 


But  the  principal  destruction  of  human  life  was  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Inca's  throne. 
The  officers  and  servants  of  the  unhappy  prince  ap- 
peared to  be  totally  regardless  of  their  own  safety 
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They  closed  around  their  beloved  sovereign,  and  en- 
deavored to  shield  him  from  the  bullets  and  sword* 
of  the  Spaniards  with  their  own  unprotected  bodies. 
Their  naked  arms  were  interposed  between  the  object 
of  their  cliief  solicitude  and  the  weapons  of  the  cruel 
assassins.  Xone  thought  of  flight — not  one  deserted 
liis  post.  Many  were  wounded,  many  were  killed ;  but 
as  soon  as  one  dropped  another  filled  liis  place  with  an 
intrepidity  and  contempt  of  danger  which  surprised  and 
even  fatigued  the  Spaniards.  It  is  strange  indeed,  as 
one  of  the  Spanish  writers  remarks,  that  people  who 
could  die  so  bravely  should  not  think  of  making  any 
resistance.  Possibly  some  of  them  might  have  wrenched 
the  weapons  from  the  hands  of  their  cowardlv  assail- 
ants, and  something  might  then  have  been  done  for 
the  cause  of  justice,  before  the  triumpli  of  flagitious 
villainy  was  complete. 

Pizarro,  knowing  that  his  o^vn  safety  depended  on 
saving  the  Inca  alive,  jiressed  through  his  countrj-men, 
and  seizing  Atahuallapa  by  the  robe,  dragged  him  to  the 
ground.  He  was  then  surroimded  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  tore  off  his  regal  decorations,  and  secured  their 
prisoner.  This  terminated  the  action ;  for  when  the 
Peruvians  had  lost  the  object  of  their  respect  and  duty, 
tliey  dispersed  and  tied.  Tlio  number  of  them  who 
had  been  killed  in  this  awful  massacre  is  variously 
estimated.  Pizarro's  secretary,  Xeres,  reports  that  the 
slain  amounted  to    two  thousand;    anotlier   authority, 
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•i|aally  reliable,  makes  the  number  of  the  Tictims 
in  be  ten  thoosand  at  least* 

.-  Atahuallapa  had  bo  &ithfully  redeemed  his  promise 
to.e(aae  nnarmed,  that  not  a  single  warlike  wet^wn  was 
fimnd  among  his  countryioen.  It  is  not  snrprisiiig, 
tiboefiire,  that  none  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  and 
none  were  wounded,  except  Francisco  Fizairo,  who 
incidentally  received  a  slight  hurt  in  the  hand  finm 
one  of  the  Spanish  pikes,  while  he  was  eagerly  eo^av- 
ffing  to  seize  the  Inca's  person. 

.  And  thos  the  principal  act  of  the  "Conquest  of 
Peru"  was  finished.  Concerning  the  real  character 
d  that  event,  we  shall  have  a  few  remarks  to  make 
ia  the  next  chapter. 

*  Inatrnc.  del  Ingn  TilicDMJ. 
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CHAPTER    XVin. 

DB  SOTO'S  PARTICIPATION  IN  IHB  HASSACSE — WHAT  SOKT  OF  A 
"  CONQUEST  "  WAS  THAT  OP  PERU? — IMMBN8E  BOOTY — THB 
SPANIARDS  BACK  CAXAHALCA — IIOBRID  MURDER  OF  A  YOUNG 
GIRL — HOW  THB  INCA  WAS  TREATED — DE  BOTO's  FRIENDSHIP 
FOB  ATAIIUALLAPA — THE  INCA  WISHES  TO  PUKCHASB  UIS 
LIBERTY — TUG  PRICE  AOREED  ON — PIZARRO'S  INSATUSLK 
AVARICE — ATAHCALLAPA'S  SIMPLICITT — HE  COLLECTS  OOLB 
TO  SATISFY  PIZARRO'S  DEMANDS — INFAMOUS  CONDUCT  OF  THE 
SPANIARDS — PIZABRO  SENDS  SPIES  TO  CtlZCO — HOW  THEI 
nEIIAVED  IN  THAT  CITY.       [a.D.  1533.J 

What  share  had  Ferdinand  de  Soto  in  the  horrid 
transactions  rcLited  in  the  last  chapter^  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  answer  that  question  with  any  degree 
of  precision,  as  our  judgment,  in  the  premises,  must 
be  founded  altogether  on  a  few  circumstantial  facts 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  From  the  best 
testimony  we  have,  it  appears  that  the  Inca  was 
induced  to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards 
by  an  inntation  which  was  conveyed  to  him  by  De 
Soto.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  De  Soto's  prepos- 
sessing manners,  and  the  candor  and  good  faith  which 
appeared  in  his  conversation  and  conduct,  inclined 
Atahuallapa  to  place  more  confidence  in  his  Spanish 
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gnests  than  was  consiBtent  with  his  own  secoxity.  In 
this  way  aloae  can  we  account  for  his  great  indiscretion 
in  tnuting  his  person,  without  any  asanrance  of  safety, 
in  the  power  of  these  susincious  Btrangeis.  It  does 
not  appear  from  any  of  our  historical  data  that  De 
Soto,  when  he  carried  Fizairo's  invitation  to  the  Inca, 
was  aware  that  any  treachery  to  the  Indian  Prince  was 
intended.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  declared  by 
aereral  historians,  that  the  plot  for  the  seizure  of 
Atahnallapa  was  concocted  after  De  Soto's  return  to 
Couunalca;  and,  of  course,  after  the  invitation  had  been 
deUvered.  We  are  not  informed  that  De  Soto  took 
any  active  part  in  the  massacre,  though  it  is  said  that 
some  of  the  horsemen  were  engaged  in  that  infernal 
|riece  of  work.  Pizarro's  cavalry  consisted  of  two 
troops,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Hernando 
Fizarro  and  the  other  by  De  Soto.  There  were  thirty 
horsemen  in  each  troop,  and  one  troop  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  for  the  principal  duty  which,  on 
this  occasion,  was  assigned  to  the  cavalry;  namely,  to 
open  a  passage  through  the  crowd  to  the  Inca's  palan- 
quin. It  is  most  likely  that  Hernando  Pizarro's  troop 
performed  this  task;  for  the  "Legitimate"  was  always 
ready  to  \mdertake  any  duty  in  the  performance  of 
which  his  ruffian-like  qualities  could  be  exhibited  to 
die  best  advantage.  All  the  knowledge  we  have '  of 
De  Soto's  character  disposes  us  to  believe  that  he  would 
hare  shrunk  from  any  participation  in  an  adventure 
which  was  no  less  cowardly  than  inhuman. 
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The  plan  arranged  for  the  capture  of  the  Inca  did 
not  require  so  much  slaughter.  It  was  decided,  in  die 
coimcil  of  officers,  that  all  of  the  Peruvians  who  offered 
any  resistance  should  be  put  to  death.  But  Quintana, 
the  Spanish  author  of  Pizarro's  biography,  declares  that 
they  made  no  resistance  at  all ;  and  the  butchery,  there- 
fore, was  altogether  unnecessary.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  De  Soto  consented  to  the  seizure  of  the  Inca, 
l)ut  he  could  not  have  foreseen  all  the  terrific  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  execution  of  that  design. 
The  principal  carnage  appears  to  have  been  made,  not 
by  the  regular  soldiers,  but  by  that  pernicious  gang  of 
villains,  the  original  associates  of  Pizarro,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Panama,  and  assisted  him  in  all 
his  atrocious  operations  on  the  frontier  of  Peru.  Pos- 
sibly, when  the  massacre  in  the  square  of  Caxamalca 
was  in  progress,  De  Soto  was  an  inactive  and  horritied 
spectator  of  tlie  scene ;  but  the  certain  fact  that  he 
was  present  at  that  time  lias  affixed  a  stain  to  his 
cliaracter  which  the  lapse  of  ages  cannot  efface. 

In  our  description  of  the  "  principal  act  of  tlie  con- 
quest of  Peru,"  we  have  followed  tlic  most  credible 
authorities.  If  the  capture  of  Atahuallapa,  as  we  have 
described  it,  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas,  and 
thus  overturned  the  Peruvian  empire,  we  may  ask  if 
the  term  ''conquest,"  which  has  been  generally  applied 
to  this  cient,  is  not  a  misnomer.  In  such  a  connection 
as  this,  we  use  the  word  conquest  to  signify  a  triumph 
in  warfare;    but  at  the    time    of   Ataliuallapa's    cap- 
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tan,  thete  wu  no  war  between  the  Spaniaids  and  Pe- 
Eaviana.  No  dedazation  of  war  had  erei  been  made 
by  the  &iiner;  they  had  approached  the  Inca  uadei  the 
snise  of  friendnhip;  and,  as  Quintana  truly  remarlu, 
tfaeiz  capture  of  the  monarch  was  not  effected  by  a 
battk.  It  was  a  mere  butchery  of  imarmed  people, 
witiwut  any  wammg  ai  a  hostile  purpose.  This  was 
not  a  military  achieTement ;  and  the  men  who  performed 
the  deed  were  not  Boldiera,  but  traitoTB  and  awaBainB. 
Bern  was  revolutionized  by  a  foreign  Mob ! 

When  the  Inca  was  taken  piiaoner  and  his  attend- 
ants slaughtered,  the  Spaniards,  with  their  customary 
alacrity,  betook  themselves  to  the  work  of  pillage 
Hie  spoils  must  have  been  of  immense  value.  All  the 
Inca*8  traveling  equipage,  all  the  Royal  wardrobe,  com- 
prising many  costly  febrics,  adorned  profusely  with 
gems  and  gold,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors. 
Many  hours  were  consumed  in  stripping  the  dead 
bodies  in  the  square  of  their  rich  ornaments;  and,  when 
this  task  was  finished,  the  robbers  proceeded  to  commit 
their  depredations  in  the  town.  All  the  houses  were 
ransacked,  and  a  vast  amount  of  golden  vases  and  other 
Tenable  booty,  vras  obtained.  The  Peruvian  women 
were  subjected  to  every  species  of  outrage  and  indignity. 
One  of  the  Spaniards  hfid  seized  on  a  young  maiden, 
friien  the  girl's  mother  attempted  to  rescue  her  from 
the  ruffian's  grasp.  Finding  that  he  could  not  succeed 
in  his  purpose,  the  villain  drew  his  sword,  cut  off  the 
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mother's  hand,  and  then  hacked  the  girl  to  pieces* 
Miiny  of  the  citizens  of  Caxamalca  were  murdered  by 
tlic  Spaniards,  and  otliers  were  put  to  the  torture,  whcu 
suspected  of  havinjj  roiiceiiled  any  treasures. 


Pizarro,  in  the  mean  time,  treated  his  lloyal  prisoner 
with  some  appearance  of  respect,  and  took  care  to  let 
it  be  known  among  the  Peruvians  that  the  Inca  was 
still  alive.  AVlien  this  information  was  spread  abroad, 
some  of  Atahuallapa's  officers  and  servants,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  massacre,  came  to  Pizarro  and  im- 
plored him  for  pennission  to  wait  on  tlie  Inca  in  his 
captivity.  The  commander  granted  their  request,  be- 
cause it  was  his  policy  to  make  his  prisoner  as  com- 


'  Las  Casa%;  Purd.ii: 


II-!,  H<.ok  viii.,  Clmp.  4. 
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fetrtalde  and  aa  contented  as  possible,  in  his  present 
iftaatioii.  It  is  said  that  Atahnallapa  bore  his  niis&r- 
tone  -with  manly  finnness,  and  preserved  a  dignity 
of  deportment  worthy  of  one  who  f^t  that,  in  s^nte 
ai  all  the  injostice  he  had  met  with,  he  was  still  "  every 
inch  a  feiiig.**  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  disooTer  that 
Ae  Spamazdfl,  with  all  their  professed  anxiety  to  Chris- 
'  Ms  oonntry,  were  actuated  by  no  higher  or 
r  motive  than  the  gratification  of  their  own  avarice. 
>  he  conceived  a  hope  that  he  woold  be  able  to 
■  bis  liberty  by  ofiering  Fizarro  such  a  ransom 
US  would  satuify  the  most  inordinate  cupidity.  With 
i^Boro  himself  the  captive  Inca  would  hold  but  little 
aMnmunication.  He  evidently  did  not  respect  the  man, 
and  he  was  too  sincere,  or  too  little  civilized,  to  conceal 
his  real  feelings  under  the  mask  of  dissimulation.  With 
De  Soto,  on  the  contrary,  his  intercourse  was  cordial 
and  unreserved;  and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  reUance 
vrtiich  he  placed  on  De  Soto's  honor  and  humanity  was 
ever  abused. 

One  day,  when  the  royal  prisoner  was  engaged  in  a 
conTersation  with  his  Spanish  friend,  he  introduced  the 
snlject  of  the  ransom,  and  inquired  on  what  terms 
Pizarro  would  consent  to  release  him.  De  Soto  well 
knew  that  Pizarro'a  timidity  would  prompt  him  to  keep 
the  Inca  in  custody,  as  it  was  supposed  that  nothing 
bat  the  fears  of  the  Peruvians  for  their  monarch's  safety 
prevented  them  fcom  taking  np  arms  against  the  Span- 
iards.   Convinced,  therefore,  diat  the  Inca  could  not 


be  rpstored  to  freedom  on  any  terms  whatever,  be 
frankly  advised  Atahuallapa  to  abandon  a  hope  which 
was  so  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.  This  answer  seemed 
to  be  ^ery  distressing  to  the  captive,  who  remained 
silent  for  some  minutes,  apparently  in  the  deepest 
dejection.  At  length,  he  again  addressed  De  Soto, 
ivith  these  words :  "  My  friend,  do  not  deprive  me 
of  the  only  hope  that  can  make  life  supportable.  I 
must  be  free,  or  I  must  die.  Your  commander  loves 
gold  above  all  things ;  surely  I  can  purchase  my  Uberty 
from  liiin  at  some  price;  and,  however  imreasonable  it 
may  be,  I  am  \vilUng  to  satisfy  Iiis  demand.  TcU  uic, 
I  entreat  you,  what  sum  you  think  will  be  sufficient  f 

De  Soto  hesitated.  lie  was  unwilling  to  shock  tlie 
Inca  by  dccl.u'ing  his  behef  that  no  imaginable  sum 
would  prevail  on  Pizarro  to  relinquish  the  advantage 
he  had  gained  by  possessing  himself  of  AtahuaUapa's 
person ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I)c  Soto  did  not  wish 
to  encourage  expectations  which  he  thought  would 
never  be  realized.  In  this  dilenimii,  he  had  recourse 
to  an  evasion.  "  If,"  said  he,  '*  you  could  fill  this  room 
with  gold  as  high  as  I  can  reach  with  my  sword,  Pizarro 
might  accept  it  for  your  ransom."  "  It  shall  be  done," 
promptly  answered  the  Inca ;  "  and  I  beg  you  to  let 
Pizarro  know  that,  within  a  month  from  this  day,  my 
part  of  the  contract  shaU  be  ftdfillod,"  De  Soto  was 
not  only  surprised,  but  disconcerted  by  this  answer ;  for 
he  supposed,  doubtless,  that  all  the  gold  mines  of  Peru 
could  not  supply  a  tenth  part  of  the  specified  amount. 
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However,  u  matters  had  proceeded  so  &x,  he  conaidered 
himsetf  bound  to  make  the  Inca's  propocdtion  known 
to  Fuarro ;  not  doubting  that  the  offer  would  be 
rejected,  as  the  release  of  Atahuallapa  seemed  to  be 
•n  impossible  matter.  But  another  surprise  awaited 
De  Soto.  Fizarro  eagerly  embraced  the  Inca's  offer ; 
and  requested  De  Soto  to  give  the  prisoner  an  assur- 
ance that  his  prison-dooiB  should  be  thrown  open 
as  soon  as  the  stipulated  quantity  of  gold  should  be 
produced. 

The  ofier,  indeed,  was  a  very  tempting  one,  and  it 
might  have  been  so  considered  by  many  a  less  worldly- 
minded  person  than  FranciBCO  Fizarro.  Our  authorities 
report  that  the  room  which  the  Inca-had  engaged  to  fill 
with  the  precious  metal  was  twenty-two  feet  long  and 
seventeen  broad.*  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  the  gold  was  to  be  heaped  up  as  high  as  De 
Soto  could  reach  with  his  s^vord.  But  in  this  case,  De 
Soto's  arm  seems  to  have  been  under  some  of  the  re- 
straints of  conscience,  as  the  mark  traced  on  the  wall  by 
the  point  of  the  weapon  was  only  nine  feet  from  the 
floor.  It  appears  then  that  the  Inca  agreed  to  pay  for 
his  ransom,  three  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
cubic  feet  of  gold !  No  wonder  that  many  of  the  Span- 
iards believed  tiiat  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
fiilfill  this  contract ;  but  Fizarro's  covetousness  was  still 


*  So  tMja  Piurro's  secretanr,  Xeres.     Anotbor  account  eztcDds 
the  length  of  the  room  to  thlrtr-Qve  Teet 
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more  extravagant  than  the  Inca's  liberality.  Using-  the 
same  argument  which  Brennus  employed  on  a  similar 
occasion,  the  Spanish  commander,  after  the  terms  of 
contract  had  been  settled,  insisted  ou  making  a  new 
condition,  and  required  Atahuallapa  to  fill  another  room 
with  silver  •  Atahuallapa  submitted  to  this  monstrous 
extortion  without  a  murmur ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
Pizarro's  rcmorselesa  brokerage  was  contemned,  as  it  de- 
served to  be,  by  the  high-minded  Indian. 

When  Pizarro  consented  to  accept  this  ransom,  De 
Soto,  with  his  customary  plain  dealing,  said  to  the  OOTO- 
niander :  '•  I  hope  you  will  remember,  Don  FrancisCO, 
tliat  my  honor  is  pledged  for  tlie  strict  fidfillroent  of  this  ' 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  Observe,  there-  ' 
fore,  tliat  as  soon  as  the  gold  and  silver  are  produced, 
Atahuallapa  must  have  his  hberty."  In  answer  to  thi« 
significant  speech,  Pizarro  made  a  solemn  declaration  of 
his  intention  to  release  the  Inca,  at  all  hazards,  as  soon 
as  the  ransom  should  be  paid.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Inca  Iiimself  never  contemplated  the  possibjhty  of 
any  firandnlent  deaUng  in  this  transaction.  This  cir- 
cumstance lias  given  some  writers  a  pretense  for  chaf- 
ing him  with  weakness  and  creduhty.  Such  is  the  mis- 
construction to  which  the  noblest  and  best  of  our  species 
must  always  be  liable  when  they  are  judged  by  the  base 
and  profligate. 

The  undeserved  misfortunes  of  Atahuallapa,  and  the 


*  These  facts  are  related  by  all  the  historians. 
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magnanimity  with  which  he  suBtained  them,  aeem  to 
DSiTe  made  a  Bucceasfiil  appeal  to  De  Soto's  sympathies ; 
tx  in  spite  of  all  his  diaadvantages  of  poaitioii  and  amn- 
datioii,  De  Soto  still  preserved  some  of  those  chaifutter- 
iitics  traits  which  promised,  at  one  time,  to  make  him 


a  hero  of  the  right  pattern.  By  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Inca,  De  Soto  soon  became  able  to  hold  a  con- 
versation with  him  in  his  own  language,  without  the 
help  of  an  interpreter.  Ab  the  confiding  and  affection- 
ate disposition  of  the  Inca  became  more  apparent  ever}' 
day,  De  Soto  became  so  much  the  more  interested  in 
his  behalf  Stimulated  by  his  desire  to  beMend  Atahu- 
allapa,  he  iised  his  influence  with  Fizarro  to  make  the 
otmditionB  of  the  Inca's  ransom  less  onerous  to  the  pris- 
oner.   By  De  Soto's  intercession,  Fizarro  was  induced 
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to  receive  ihe  gold  in  such  forms  as  AtahuoUi^ia  ooald 
most  conveniently  obtain  it.  By  this  arrangement,  Ihe 
Inca  was  prrmitted  to  place  the  golden  vases  and  other 
niaiinfiictured  articles  in  the  room  whicli  was  to  be  filled, 
without  liii\ing  thera  previously  melted  and  reduced  to 
the  form  of  ingots;  consequently  the  prisoner  had  the 
advantages  which  would  arise  from  tliis  incompact  mode 
of  measurement. 

All  the  conditions  of  this  strange  compact  being  now 
imdcrstood,  the  Inca  ordered  several  of  his  officers,  who 
had  been  jxirmitted  to  visit  him,  to  attend  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  ransom.  These  agents,  by  AtahuaHape's 
n'(]U£'st,  were  acfonipmiicd  by  tlinx'  Spiiniards,  and  the 
latter  were  secretly  instructed  by  Pizarro  to  observe 
where  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom  were  deposited. 
'I'hc  caitiffs  thoughts  were  still  intent  on  plunder, 
though  the  heaps  of  gold  which  Ataliuallapa  had  offered 
to  place  at  his  disposal  apjxjared  too  magnificent  for 
belief. 

Atahuallapa  directed  his  officers  to  proceed  with  their 
ypajiish  associates  to  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
and  possess  themselves  of  all  tlie  precious  metal  con- 
tained in  the  royal  treasuries.  If  this  supply  sliould  be 
found  insufficient,  they  were  ordered  to  strip  the  temples 
of  their  golden  adornments,  and  to  call  on  the  nobilitj^ 
for  contributions.  All  the  subjects  of  tlie  Inca  at  Cuzco, 
!md  on  the  road  to  that  metropohs,  were  enjoined  to 
sliow  the  three  Spanish  messengers  all  the  attention  and 
respect  which  were  due  to  the  Inca  himself.     These 
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otdeis  were  strictly  obeyed.  The  three  Spaniards,  (par- 
ticular &Torites  of  Fizairo,  and  scoundrels,  of  course), 
when  they  anived  at  Cuzco,  soon  became  intoxicated 
■with  the  honors  which  were  shown  them  in  obedience 
to  the  Inca's  commands.  They  repaid  the  kind  and 
ler^^ntial  attritions  of  the  Peruvian  nobles  with 
mockery  and  insult.  They  committed  the  most  beastly 
and  sacrilegious  offenses  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  the 
"unknown  God,"  whom  the  FeruTians  "ignorantly  wor- 
shiped" under  the  name  of  Fachacamac,  "  the  life  and 
sonl  of  the  universe."  These  Tile  emissaries  of  Pizarro, 
as  one  of  their  own  countrymen  acknowledges,  perpe- 
trated every  species  of  outrage  on  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  latter  were  restrained 
from  putting  them  to  death  only  by  that  reverence 
which  the  Femvians  always  yielded  to  the  mandates  of 
their  chief  magistrate.* 


Tide  Quintnna'a  "  Life  of  Fizarro,"  Eng.  Trans,  p.  1 9( 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

IMMENSE    (iVATsnrnia  of  treasure  hidden  bt  the  peec- 

VIANS — THE  ISCA'S  RANSOM — THE  OREATEST  BOOTY  OS 
RECORD — DB  SOTO  SEQCIRSS  PIZARBO  TO  LIBERATE  THE 
INCA— PIZARRO'a  BA8B  AND  DISHONOKABLB  CONDUCT — DB 
BOTO  BECOMES  WEALTHY  —  PROBABILITT  OF  HIS  VBIUIM 
WITH  ISABELLA — HE  INSISTS  OS  HAVIKS  JUSTICE  DONE 
TO  TOE  IXCA — THE  VILLAISY  UF  FILIPILLO — PIZARRO'S 
PREVARICATION  —  HIS  TRICK  TO  GET  DK  SOTO  OCT  OP 
THE  WAY — THE  INCA  IS  TRIED  AND  CONDEMNED  TO  BS 
BURNED  —  HIS  EXECUTION. —  PIZARUO's  DISAPPOISTHBST. 
[A.  D.  1533.] 

To  show  how  greedy  rascality  may  sometimes  over- 
reach itself,  we  have  an  example  in  the  conduct  of 
Pizarro,  when  he  sent  his  three  spies  to  Cuzco  to 
ascertain  where  the  riches  of  the  city  were  deposited. 
In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  glanced  at  the 
behanor  of  these  emissaries.  They  were  so  con- 
firmed in  their  felonious  habits,  that  no  considerations 
of  policy,  no  sense  of  decency,  and  no  apprehensions 
of  danger  could  prevent  them  from  indulging  their  crimi- 
nal propensities.  The  consequence  was  that  the  people 
of  Cuzco  soon  discovered  that  their  country  had  &llen 
into  the  power  of  foreign  banditti,  and  they  imme- 
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diately  began  to  conceal  theii  treasures  to  preserve 
them  from  the  rapacity  of  these  detestable  usurpers. 
Immense  quantities  of  gold  were  thrown  into  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  or  buried  deeply  in  the  ground,  and  so 
effectually  secreted,  that  much  of  it  was  never  recovered. 
The  Peruvians  wisely  and  laudably  threw  away  their 


property,  rather  than  permit  it  to  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  their  odiotis  invaders. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  obedient  subjects  of  the 
luca  complied  with  the  orders  he  had  sent  them,  bj- 
tearing  off  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the  temples, 
the  cornices  and  entablatures  of  solid  gold,  and   the 
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massive  golden  plates  with  which  the  ^9ades  and 
the  interior  walls  of  the  sacred  buildings  were  incrusted. 
Till?  metal  thus  obtained  was  disiiatched,  by  the  swiftest 
mode  of  conveyance  which  these  people  possessed,  to 
Caxamalca,  where  the  Inca  was  imprisoned.  Thousands 
of  golden  vases,  salvers,  and  other  utensUs  of  admiralde 
workmanship,  were  brought  from  the  RojTil  treasuries, 
to  complete  the  Inca's  ransom.  For  several  weeks  the 
ghttering  tide  rolled  in,  and  the  Spaniards  were  sorai 
convinced  that  their  captive  had  not  promised  more 
tlian  he  was  able  to  accomplish.  Within  the  specified 
time,  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  Ataliuallapa  had 
engaged  to  deliver,  was  produced;  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  contract  now  rested  on  Pizarro  alone.  The 
Inca,  having  paid  his  rsinsom,  demanded  to  be  released, 
and  De  Soto,  observing  that  Pizarro  hesitated,  peremp- 
torily required  him  to  fulfill  his  engagement. 

MeanwhQe,  the  Simnish  "  soldiers"  were  impatient  to 
liave  tlie  extorted  treasures  of  tlie  Inca  distributed 
among  them,  and  Pizarro  found  a  pretense  for  post- 
poning tlie  liberation  of  Ataliuallapa,  by  alleging  that 
the  division  of  the  spoils  was  a  matter  which  required 
his  first  attention.  "  The  ceremony  of  distribution,  (says 
Qnintana),  was  performed  mth  the  most  imposing 
solemnity."  Another  authority  avers  that  the  Spanish 
commander,  with  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes, 
invoked  the  assistance  of  Heaven  to  do  the  work  before 
him  conscientiously  and  justly !  And  yet  all  this 
display  of  piety  and  equitable   intentions,  did  not  pre- 
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Teat  Pizarro  from  defrauding  some  of  his  companiona- 
in-azms,  while  he  was  bo  "solemnly  and  ceremoniously" 
engaged  in  partitioning  out  these  treasures,  which  most 
necessarily  be  considered  aa  the  spoils  of  robbery. 

The  gold  and  silver  to  be  distributed  were  first 
melted  and  recast  in  the  form  of  ingots.  When  this 
preparatory  work  was  finished,  it  was  found  that  the 
a^Tegate  amount  of  the  gold  was  one  million,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  pesos-de-oro,  which,  making  due  allowance 
for  the  changes  in  the  value  of  money,  since  the 
nxteenth  century,  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  _fi/- 
teen  mUionsJive  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  present 
currency  of  the  United  States.  The  quantity  of  silver 
was  estimated  at  fifty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ten  marks.  One  of  Pizarro's  admirers  triumphantly 
exclaims :  "  History  affords  no  parallel  ibr  such  a 
booty!"*  Nevertheless  it  may  appear  that,  imder  any 
system  of  laws,  national,  civil,  or  military,  Don  Fran- 
cUco  Pizarro,  and  his  whole  band  of  "  brave  associates," 
might  have  been  hanged  as  felons  or  traitors,  with 
tmquestionable  propriety.  Their  unparalleled  success 
cannot  make  their  conduct  less  criminal,  and  ought 
not  to  make  it  less  in&mous. 

A  fifth  part  of  the  plunder,  according  to  previous 
stipulations,  was  allotted  to  the  King  of  Spain,  other- 
wise called  the  Emperor  Charles  V.    This  assignment, 

*  FreBcott's  "  Conquest  of  Peni,"  Book  iil.,  Chap,  1. 
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made  by  freebooters,  and  accepted  by  Royalty,  proves 
the  existence  of  a  leveling  confederacy  or  copartner- 
ship, which  can  neither  dignify  the  actions  of  Pizarro, 
nor  elevate  the  moral  reputation  of  Charles. 

After  deducting  the  "  king's  fifth,"  the  balance  of  the 
Inca's  ransom  was  divided  among  the  Spanish  officers 
and  soldiers :  not  /aiV/y  divided,  ss  some  writers  errone- 
ously assert,  hut  with  manifest  partiality*  The  " lion^s 
share,"  of  course,  was  reserved  by  Pizarro  for  himself 
The  devout  commander's  portion  amounted  to  fifty- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  pesos  of 
gold,  and  Uvn  thousand  three  hundred  nnd  fifty  marks 
of  silver;  besides  the  golden  throne  of  the  Inca,  which 
was  valued  at  twenty-five  thousand  pesos-de-oro.  One 
of  Pizarro's  comrades,  who  wrote  im  account  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  of  Peru,  asserts  that  a  large  number 
of  golden  vases  and  other  articles  remained  undivided, 
and  these  were  probably  added  to  Pizarro's  part  of  the 
plunder.  Hernando  Pizarro  received  thirty-one  thou- 
sand and  eighty  pesos-de-oro,  and  two  thousand  three 
liundred  and  fifty  marks  of  silver.  And  although  De 
Soto  was  considered,  (as  Quintana  admits,)  the  second 
man  in  the  army,  he  obtained,  in  the  division,  only 
seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  pesos  of 
gold  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  marks  of 
silver.  The  commander  excused  liimself  for  malting 
his  brother  Hernando's  share  so  much  larger  than  that 


•  Qniatana:  "Life  of  Pizarro,"  Eng.  Trans.,  p  S 
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of  De  Soto,  by  representing  that  this  was  a  politic 
expedient,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  Hernando 
satisfied  with  his  emoluments  and  induce  him  to  return 
to  Spain.  After  his  departure,  De  Soto  would  be  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  second  in  command,  which  Her- 
nando Pizarro  now  claimed,  but  which  properly  be- 
longed to  the  subject  of  our  narrative.  It  was  not  difi- 
cult,  perhaps,  to  make  De  Soto  satisfied  with  his  share 
of  the  treasure ;  which,  nothwithstanding  the  injustice 
shown  in  the  distribution,  was  really  a  splendid  acquisi- 
tion for  the  cavalier  who  had  come  to  Peru  with  no 
fortune  except  his  sword. 

And  now  the  grand  purpose  which  had  brought  De 
Soto  to  America  was  accomplished.  He  had  acquired 
wealth  beyond  the  scope  of  his  most  extravagant  expec- 
tations. With  respect  to  fortime  he  was  placed  on  the 
plane  of  equality  with  the  object  of  his  early  affection, 
and  he  had  but  recently  received  another  assurance  of 
her  ever-during  attachment.  But  there  was  a  cause 
of  present  anxiety  which  almost  withdrew  his  thoughts 
from  the  contemplation  of  future  happiness.  He  con- 
sidered himself  charged  with  the  fete  of  the  still  im- 
prisoned Inca,  who  became,  every  day,  more  importu- 
nate in  his  demands  for  liberty.  On  this  subject,  De 
Soto  earnestly  expostulated  with  Pizarro.  "Whatever 
the  consequences  may  be,"  said  the  resolute  advocate, 
"  the  Inca  must  be  immediately  released.  He  has  your 
promise  to  that  effect,  and  he  has  mine^  which  shall  not 
be  violated."     Pizarro  contended  for  a  delay  of  three 
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weeks.  "  Not  a  single  week,  not  a  day,"  answered  De 
Soto;  "if  you  do  not  liberate  the  prisoner,  I  will  tato 
that  duty  on  myself" — "To  give  him  his  freedom,  at 
this  time,"  said  Pizarro,  "  woidd  be  certain  destruction 
to  us  all." — "Possibly  so,"  repUed  De  Soto,  "but  this 
should  have  been  considered  before  he  was  admitted  to 
ransom," — "Since  that  was  done,"  returned  Pizarro,  "I 
have  received  information  which  justifies  me  in  chang- 
ing my  intentions.  Atahuallapa's  officers,  acting  under 
liis  directions,  have  lately  been  engaged  in  attempts  to 
excite  an  insurrection  among  the  Peruvians,  for  the 
purpose,  no  doubt,  of  exterminating  the  Spaniards." 
"  Wliencc  h;ive  you  this  inforniiitionr'  inquired  Do  Soto. 
"From  FihpUlo,  the  interpreter,"  answered  Pizarro. 

The  person  thus  indicated  has  already  been  presented 
to  our  readers  as  a  hopefiil  young  Indian  convert  to 
Catholicism,  under  the  tuition  of  Pizarro  and  Father 
Luque.  For  several  years  he  had  been  taught  and 
trained  by  these  exemplary  men;  and,  hanng  a  fine 
natural  capacity,  he  soon  became  as  good  a  Christian 
as  either  of  his  instructors.  He  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing himself  not  only  useful  but  indispensable  to  Pizarro; 
and  the  latter  was  enabled  to  carry  out  some  of  his  most 
important  plans  by  Fihpillo's  assistance.  His  services 
to  the  commander  were  similar  to  those  which  some 
persons,  called  "  professional  witnesses,"  are  supposed  to 
render  to  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  our  courts  of  justice. 
FihpiUo  was  ready,  at  all  times,  to  subscribe  and  sweai 
to   any  postulate   which    Pizarro  wislied   to    maintain. 
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The  leading  qtiestions  of  his  master  were  sufficd^it  to 
direct  the  course  of  his  testimony,  and  he  seldom  &iled 
to  improve  on  the  suggestions  of  his  able  and  experi- 
enced director. 

Ulipllo  was  now  summoned  hj  Fizarro  to  confirm 
the  report  of  the  insurrections;  and  &e  pernicious 
yonng  villain  confidently  asserted  that  he  had  received 
such  inibrmation  &om  the  most  reliable  sources.  De 
Soto  was  disposed  to  reject  this  evidence,  as  he  per- 
fectly understood  the  character  of  the  witness;  and  he 
requested  that  the  Inca  should  hare  an  opportunity  to 
defend  himself  against  the  accusation.  Pizarro  yielded 
to  this  reasonable  demand,  and  accompanied  De  Soto  to 
Atahuallapa's  apartment.  When  Fizarro  made  his  sus- 
picions known  to  the  incarcerated  monarch,  the  latter 
treated  the  charge  as  a  cruel  and  untimely  jest.  But 
perceiving  that  the  commander  was  really  in  earnest, 
the  Inca  answered  with  all  the  warmth  of  honest  indig- 
nation: "I  know  not  how  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
believe  that  I,  while  in  your  power  and  laden  with 
your  chains,  should  be  so  devoid  of  sense  as  to  order  my 
subjects  to  come  against  you;  knowing  as  I  do  that,  at 
the  moment  of  their  appearance,  you  would  cut  off  my 
head.  And  you  are  certainly  imacquainted  with  my 
power  and  influence,  if  you  suppose  that  my  people 
would  undertake  such  a  movement  without  my  con- 
sent" 

De  Soto  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Inca's  de- 
fense ;  but  Pizarro  stUl  affected  to  believe  in  the  con- 
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templated  imurrectioiL  Finally,  he  compromised  with 
De  Soto  by  proposing  that  the  latter  aliould  go  to  that 
part  of  the  country  where  the  popular  tumult  was  ex- 
pected to  commence,  "  If  you  find  uo  appearance  of  an 
outbreak,"  said  the  artfld  commander,  "  I  will  instantly 
release  Atahuallapa  wlien  you  return."  De  Soto  agreed 
to  these  terms,  and  immediately  set  out  on  his  journey. 
But  scarcely  had  the  Inca'a  only  friend  and  protector 
departed,  when  Pizarro  betook  liimsclf  to  the  execution 
of  a  plan  which  is  miiversally  admitted  to  have  no  pre- 
cedent or  parallel  in  the  registry  of  human  crimes.  He 
determiucd  to  put  the  Inca  to  a  death  of  torture  ;  and, 
ivith  tfiat  iiendish  subtlety  which  belonged  to  his  char- 
acter, he  resolved  to  make  others  responsible  for  a  deed 
which,  from  its  conception  to  its  consummation,  was 
altogether  his  own.  So  artfully  were  matters  contrived, 
that  Pizarro's  treasurer,  Riquelme,  tlie  priest  called 
Father  Vincent,  and  some  others,  were  made  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  on  the  royal  prisoner,  while  Pizarro 
himself,  with  liypocritical  reluctance,  confirmed  the 
verdict  and  hastened  the  execution.  This  cowardly 
evasion  of  the  felon  commander  was  so  perfectly  obvious 
to  his  followers,  that  all  the  infamy  of  the  plot  reverted 
to  liimself ;  and  his  most  infatuated  panegyrists  have  not 
been  able  te  shield  his  memory  from  the  foul  reproach. 

Atahuallapa  was  allowed  the  benefit  of  a  mock  trial, 
which,  as  Vattel  correctly  and  almost  unnecessarially  re- 
marks, was  "  a  manifest  outrage  on  the  law  of  nations."* 

*  Vattel :  Book  ii.,  Chap.  4. 
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What  could  be  more  preposterous  than  for  a  gang  of 
foreign  thieves  to  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  lawfiil 
chief  magistrate  of  the  country?  No  argument  is  re- 
quired to  exhibit  the  utter  absurdity  of  these  judicial 
proceedings,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
maimer  in  which  they  were  conducted.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  the  charges  against  the  Inca  related 
chiefly  to  matters  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  no  in- 
terest whatever ;  and  Mr.  Prescott  remarks  that  "  the 
evidence  of  the  Indian  witnesses,  when  filtrated  through 
the  interpretation  of  Filipillo,  received,  when  necessary, 
a  very  different  coloring  from  that  of  the  original."* 

But  this  wretched  farce  was  soon  over,  and  the 
tragedy  was  about  to  begin.  The  Inca  appears  not  to 
have  been  present  at  his  own  trial ;  and  the  first  intima- 
tion  he  had  of  it,  perhaps,  was  when  Pizarro  brought 
him  an  account  of  the  sentence  of  the  Court  which  had 
condemned  him  to  be  burned  to  death.  The  intelligence 
was  so  imexpected  and  so  horrifying  to  the  prisoner, 
that  for  some  minutes  he  was  unable  to  make  any  an- 
swer to  Pizarro's  communication.  At  length  he  said : 
**  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  believe  in  a  God,  and  fear 
him,  and  yet  dare  to  commit  such  an  act  of  injustice  ? 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  death  in  any  shape,  and 
why  have  you  condemned  me  to  a  death  so  imusual  and 
painful?  It  is  certainly  not  your  intention  to  ftdfill  this 
sentence."    Pizarro  assured  him  that  the  decree  of  the 


*  Prescott's  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  Book  iii.,  Chap.  ? 
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Court  was  unalterable.  "Think  of  the  wrongs  you  hsTft 
alteady  done  to  me,"  ssid  the  Inca,  "  and  do  not  fbiget 
liow  much  you  are  indebted  to  my  kindness  and  forbear- 
ance. I  could  easily  have  intercepted  you  in  the  moun- 
tain passes,  itnd  made  you  all  prisoners,  or  sacrificed  you 
justly  to  the  offended  laws  of  my  country.  I  could 
have  overpowered  you  with  my  armed  warriors  at  Caxa- 
malca ;  but  I  failed  in  my  duty  to  my  people  by  receiv- 
ing you  as  friends.  You  have  robbed  me  of  my  king^ 
dom,  and  compelled  me  to  insult  my  deity  by  strippii^ 
his  temples  to  satisiy  your  avarice.  Of  all  my  posses- 
sions, you  have  left  me  nothing  but  my  life,  and  that  I 
supposed  you  would  be  willing  to  spare  me,  since  you 
can  gain  notlting  by  taking  it  away." 

Perceiving  that  this  discourse  made  no  impression  on 
tlie  mind  or  heart  of  Pizarro,  the  Inca,  whose  inordinate 
love  of  life  was  his  greatest  weakness,  began  to  plead 
for  existence  with  the  most  earnest  supplications. 
"Consider,"  said  he,  "how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  die  so 
suddenly  and  ^vithout  any  warning  of  my  danger.  I 
have  lived  but  thirty  years,  and  until  very  lately,  I  have 
had  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  long  and  happ)'  Kfe.  My 
prospects  of  happiness  are  bhghted  forever ;  but  I  will 
not  complain  of  that,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  live  out 
the  term  which  God  and  Nature  have  allotted  me." 

At  this  moment,  Friar  Vincent,  bearing  a  large 
crucifix,  entered  the  apartment.  He  exhorted  the 
prisoner  to  ^vithdraw  his  thoughts  from  earthly  vanities 
and  delusions,  and  fix  his  attention,  on  the  changeless 
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asid  nibatantial  lealities  of  a  better  life.  "Yoa  are 
jutly  Gondenmed  to  deaths"  said  he,  "  fer  your  infidel- 
itf  ami  other  liiu.  I  call  on  yon  to  accept  the  feee  gift 
of,  salvation  whidi  I  now  ofiei  yon,  bo  that  yoa  may 
eficape  the  greater  panishment  of  eternal  fire."  Atahu- 
aflapa,  without  attoiding  to  this  ghostly  connsd,  wrong 
hit  hands  in  agony  as  he  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  where  is  De 
Soto  T  he  is  a  good  man,  and  he  is  my  friend.  Surely 
ha  will  not  allow  me  to  be  murdered  ?' — "  De  Soto  is 
ta  away,"  said  the  priest,  "and  no  earthly  help  can 
avail  you.  Receive  the  consolations  of  ooi  Church ;  kiss 
the  feet  of  this  image,  and  I  will  absolve  you  fix)m  your 
sins,  and  prepare  you  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

"I  worship  Fachacamac,  the  Maker  of  all  things," 
answered  the  Inca.  "  As  much  as  I  desire  to  live,  I 
will  not  forsake  the  faith  of  my  Others  to  prolong  my 
life."  He  had  discovered,  no  doubt,  that  his  doom  was 
inevitable,  and  he  now  resumed  all  that  dignity  and 
fixnmess  of  deportment  which  had  distinguished  him 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  captivity.  He  made 
no  more  appeals  to  Pizarro's  merciful  kindness,  and  he 
repulsed  all  the  solicitations  of  Father  Vincent,  who 
■till  urged  him  to  die  in  the  feith  and  hope  of  a  Catho- 
lic Christian. 

"  His  executioners,"  says  Quintana,  "  allowed  the  day 
to  close  before  they  conaiunmated  their  crime."  It  was 
indeed  an  act  to  be  concealed  in  the  darkest  shadows  of 
midnight.  The  murder  of  the  Inca  was  perpetrated  in 
tiie  public  square  of  Caxamalca.     From  the  moment  at 
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which  he  had  ceased  to  hope  for  mercy,  he  behaved  with 
admirable  fortitude;  and  while  the  flames  were  slowly 
consuming  him,  he  uttered  no  cry  of  ajiguish,  and  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  human  frailty  while  enduring  the 
most  intense  torment  that  the  barbarous  Ingenuity  of 
man  ever  demised.  They  built  the  fire  in  the  rear  of  the 
Inca,  in  order  to  make  bim  abjure  his  faith  before  the 
flames  could  suffocate  him ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Pi- 
zarro  and  the  priests  were  both  disappointed,  for  Atahu- 
allapa  died  imconqixered  and  unconverted. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

IRBlfFr  TO  EXBCCB  IBS  IHOA  VHILS  H8  VAB  BXIKHIKa — 
■■  BtAMISB  BL&BDlBfl  OF  AIAHDALLAPA  ^  MAHITTACrVAl  01 
BmOBICAL  VALSIHOODS — DS  SOTO  BKTI7BS8 — ^HB  HBAB8  01 
IHI  nrCA'S  XURDBK — ^HIB  BIHATIOK  OH  THAT  OCOAaiON — 
BB  OHALLENeKB  FIZASBO — DSBOXIHOBS  HIH  AS  A  COWABD — 
BFFBCT8  07  THE  BPANISH  INTASIOM — DEMORALISATIOlt  OF 
THB  PEBCVIANS  —  BZAHFLE8  THBBBOF  —  IirSTASGES  OF 
TICB  AND  DBPRATITY — PEED  PBRMAHENTLT  RUIHED  BT 
THB  8PAKIARDS — PROOF  THAT  SHE  HAS  BBTBE  RECOTBBBD 
FBOU   THE  EFFECTS   OF  THE   "  C0NQ0E8T."      [a.  D.  158S.] 

The  moider  of  the  Inca  Atahuallapa  was  perpetrated, 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  public  square  of  Caxamaica — 
the  scene  of  that  fiaghtfol  massacre  which  whs  described 
in  our  fourteenth  chapter.  The  square  was  separated 
from  the  town  on  all  sides  by  imoccupied  buildings  and 
a  high  stone  wall ;  and,  as  the  murderers  endeavored 
to  shroud  their  deed  in  the  gloom  of  night,  the  sacrifice 
-was  almost  finished  before  the  Femvians  were  aware 
that  it  had  begun.  "When  the  dismal  glare  of  the 
sacrificial  flames  ascended  above  the  walls  of  the  endo- 
sore,  the  inhabitants  of  Caxamaica,  without  knowiDg 
why  the  files  were  kixidled,  suspected,  with  reason,  that 
some  new  horror  was    about  to  be  enacted.    With 


vians  attempted  to  force  a  passage 
the  entrances  of  which  were  stroDj 
Spanish  robbers.  The  people,  w 
pacific  inclinations  had  Htherto  ba 
cusable  errors,  were  now  incited  to  8 
which  bordered  ofl  ferocity.  Nere 
more  stem  and  unconquerable  than 
the  influences  of  our  gentlest  affect 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  all  the  advi 
possessed  in  their  weapons  and  posi 
prevent  the  Inca,  or  his  half  con 
being  lescaed  by  his  excited  counte 
atmggle,  in  which  many  of  the  i 
of  the  Spaniards  were  killed- — th 
the  flames  subsided,  and  nothing  bi 
and  glowing  embers  marked  the  sp 
monarch  had  won  the  crown  of  mart 
Hie  murder  of  Atahiiallapa  was  ( 
nal  acts  which  admit  of  no  v 
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is  worse  than  a  mockery  of  justice  to  assail  the  criminal 
with  anathemas  and  execrations. 

Not  satisfied  with  killing  the  body  of  Atahuallapa, 
his  assassins  endeavored  to  murder  his  reputation  also. 
They  have  manu&ctured  whole  pages  of  history  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  bastard,  a  usurper,  a  tyrant,  and  a 
fiatricide.  We  have,  by  careful  examination  of  the 
records,  become  convinced  that  some  of  the  charges  are 
&lse,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  any  one  of  them  is 
tme.  Quintana,  the  most  candid  of  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, makes  these  acknowledgments:  '^ Those  odious 
qualities  which  have  been  attributed,  by  some  writers, 
to  this  Inca,  appear  to  be  very  inconsistent  with  the 
virtues  and  graces  which  he  manifested  during  his  long 
imprisonment,  and  which  gained  him  the  friendship 
and  affection  of  many  Spaniards  who  loudly  condemned 
the  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced  against  him, 
as  iniquitous  and  barbarous.  They  agree  equally  ill 
with  the  eulogiums  bestowed  on  him  after  his  death, 
when  he  is  seldom  named  except  as — The  Great  Mon- 
archy The  Good  King^  and  other  phrases  of  the  same 
import.  Finally,  these  charges  have  their  strongest 
contradiction  in  the  love  and  devotion  impressed  on 
the  hearts  of  the  Peruvians  for  his  person  and  memory ; 
who,  considering  that,  more  than  any  other  of  their 
princes,  he  had  reflected  the  virtues  and  good  gifts 
of  his  fether,  Huayna  Capac,  wept,  in  his  deplorable 
death,  the  catastrophe  of  the  empire." 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  men  who  could  put 
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the  Inca  to  death  so  unjustly,  and  in  such  a  barbarous 
manner,  would  not  hesitate  to  slander  him  afterward, 
if  they  had  any  motive  for  such  aspersion.  With  Pizarro 
and  his  gang  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
calumniate  the  Inca  after  they  had  killed  him  ;  for  they 
were  obliged  to  excuse  themselves  for  this  act  to  the 
Spanish  government,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  so  acquit  themselves  was  to  show  that  Atahu- 
!illapa  deserved  capital  punishment.  As  the  traducers 
of  the  dead  Inca  were  permitted  to  tell  their  own  story, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
iiny  limits  to  their  fabrications,  and  their  testimony  is 
probable  only  when  it  tends  to  criminate  themselves. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  injustice  which  these  slanderers 
have  done  to  AtaJiuallapa's  memory  was  by  pretending 
that  he  became  an  apostate  to  his  own  rehgion  and  a 
convert  to  Cathohcism  just  before  his  death.  If  this 
story  were  true,  how  could  Pizarro  justify  himself,  or 
how  could  the  Pope  and  tlie  King  of  Spain  excuse  him, 
for  putting  a  Christian  to  death  on  account  of  sins  com- 
mitted by  an  infidel  ?  Surely  the  Royal  penitent,  when 
he  entered  the  pale  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  would 
be  entitled  to  a  free  pardon  for  those  errors  of  conduct 
which  were  incidental  to  his  unregenerate  condition. 
We  are  told  that  when  the  Inca  had  consented  to  be 
baptized  by  Father  Vincent,  Pizarro  graciously  com- 
muted his  sentence,  and  allowed  him  to  be  strangled 
before   his   body    was   reduced    to   ashes !     These    fie- 
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tions  were  doubtless  contrived  to  illustrate   Fizarro's 
clemency  and  Father  Vincent's  apostolic  success. 

Wholly  unconscious  of  the  momentous  events  which 
had  taken  place  during  his  absence,  De  Soto,  after  satis- 
fying himself  that  the  rumor  of  an  insurrection  was 
wholly  imfounded,  hastened  back  to  Caxamalca,  rejoic- 
ing in  the  opportunity  which  he  now  possessed  to  prove 
the  Inca's  good  faith  and  quiet  Fizarro's  suspicions 
But  the  fetal  secret  was  revealed  to  him  before  he 
reached  his  quarters.  All  the  Feruvians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Caxamalca  were  in  mourning.  Wherever 
the  death  of  the  Inca  was  known,  the  sorrow  and  des- 
pair of  his  people  attested  the  worth  and  virtues  of  the 
deceased.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  came 
out  to  meet  De  Soto,  who  had  always  befriended  and 
protected  them  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so ;  and, 
with  many  tears  and  lamentations,  they  gave  him  an 
account  of  the  Inca's  murder.  De  Soto  now  discovered, 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  been  sent  out  of  the  way 
to  give  Fizarro  an  opportunity  to  perpetrate  this  hein- 
ous crime.  Rage  for  awhile  overpowered  every  other 
emotion.  He  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  drew  his 
sword  as  if  to  execute  some  sanguinary  purpose,  and 
strode  across  the  sqiiare  to  seek  the  man  whom  he  justly 
r^arded  as  Atahuallapa's  murderer.  At  the  door  of 
Fizarro's  apartment  was  stationed  a  sentinel,  who  in- 
formed the  incensed  cavalier  that  the  commander  had 
given  orders  for  no  person  to  be  admitted,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed.     "  I  shall  disturb  him  with  a  vcn- 


that  the  caitiff  had  been  advised  of  1 
that  this  spcetacle  of  woe  was  mere 
those  dcrcptivc  artifices  wliich  hai 
Pizarro  and  other  villains  to  obtaia 
wiser,  braver,  and  better  men  than 
swnnl  of  I)r  Soto  was   extended   over 


trembling  culprit,  and  it  is  piobatde  H 
feeling  of  contempt  foi  the  abject  i 
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executing  a  purpose  to  which  he  was  strongly  ui^;ed  by 
an  that  was  noble  in  his  nature.  Stamping  impatiently 
on  the  floor,  he  commanded  Pizarro  to  uncover  his 
head,  "Unless,"  said  he,  "you  intend  to  hide  yourself 
fiom  the  light  of  day,  and  are  ashamed  to  look  a  human 
being  in  the  face."  As  Fizarro  hedtated  to  obey  this 
Older,  De  Soto  removed  the  sombreroy  not  very  gently, 
with  the  point  of  his  sword. 

"Is  it  not  enough,  you  heartless  and  conscienceless 
vinain,"  said  De  Soto,  "that  I  have  disgraced  myself  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  by  becoming  your  companion  and 
confederate,  making  myself  accessory  to  your  crimes 
and  protecting  you  6x)m  the  punishment  you  deserved! 
Hare  you  not  heaped  infiimy  enough  upon  me,  without 
dishonoring  me  by  the  violation  of  my  pledges,  and 
exposing  me  to  the  suspicion  of  being  connected  with 
the  most  cruel  and  causeless  murder  that  ever  set 
hninan  laws  and  divine  justice  at  defiance?  I  have 
aicertained  what  you  well  knew  before  I  left  Caxamalca, 
that  the  report  of  the  iosurrection  was  utterly  false.  I 
have  met  with  nothing,  on  the  road,  but  demonstrations 
of  good-wilL  The  whole  country  is  quiet,  and  Atahu- 
aOapa  has  been  basely  slandered.  You,  Francisco 
Fizarro,  are  his  slanderer,  and  you  are  his  murderer! 
To  prove  that  I  have  had  no  participation  in  the  deed, 
I  wUl  make  you  accountable  for  his  death.  Craven  and 
prevaricating  villain  as  you  are,  you  shall  not  escape  from 
this  responsibility.  If  you  refuse  to  meet  me  in  hon- 
orable combat,  I  will  denounce  you  to  the  King  of  Spain 


he  had  been  induced  to  put  the  Inc 
representations  and  earnest  persua 
Riquelme,  and  Vincent  the  priest. 
summoned  these  two  men  to  the  aps 
them  what  charges  had  been  mad( 
zano.    Both  of  them  firmly  denies 
diaiged  the  commander,  to  his  fiux 
contriyer  of  the  deed.    Adispute  ft 
the  treasurer  and  Vincent  repeate 
lie!*    Before  the  controversy  was 
Fizatro's  brothers  and  Captain  I 
room.     In  their  presence,  De  Sc 
himself  the  champion  of  AtahnalliBi 
charges  against  the  commander.    I 
his  glove,  and  invited  any  man  if< 
deny  that  Francisco  Fizarro  was  8 
derer,  to  take  it  up.    The  gage  r 
and  De  Soto  left  the  apartment,  re8< 
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appeared,  to  withdraw  himself  immediately  from  all 
oonnection  with  men  whose  crimes  deserved  to  be  ex- 
piated on  the  gibbet.  His  commission  as  Lieutenant- 
General,  which  had  been  so  lately  bestowed  on  him,  he 
now  offered  to  resign,  and  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  return  to  Spam  without  delay.  Fizarro  made 
the  most  humiliating  concessions,  and  even  shed  tears 
of  feigned  penitence,  while  he  besought  De  Soto  lo 
remain  with  him  until  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards 
was  firmly  established  in  the  country.  De  Soto  was 
disposed  to  do  nothing  for  the  benefit  or  accommoda- 
tion of  Pizarro,  but  his  duty  to  his  King  and  his 
countrymen  seemed  to  require  his  continuance  in  Peru 
a  little  while  longer.  This  consideration  alone  induced 
him  to  remain  until  the  Spaniards  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  capital  of  the  empire.  We  may  suppose 
that  the  impatience  of  a  lover,  as  well  as  other  motives, 
urged  his  immediate  return  to  his  native  land;  but, 
¥rithout  making  himself  liable  to  some  censure,  he  could 
not  abandon  his  countrymen  in  Peru  while  their  posi- 
tion still  appeared  to  be  critical 

The  death  of  Atahuallapa  consummated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  monarchy.  And  now  let  us 
glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the  mighty  benefit  to  civiliza- 
tion, religion,  and  human  progress,  which  immediately 
followed  this  revolution.  We  learn  from  Quintana  that 
"  from  the  moment  of  the  Inca's  imprisonment,  aU  fear 
of  authority  was  at  an  end ;  the  stores  and  public  prop- 
erty were  plundered,  private  possessions  were  invaded, 


1 


Cloisters,  and  abandoning  then 
came  the  indiscriminate  prey  i 
and  of  the  strangers,  and  the  t 
both.     Such  mutation  and  con 
ordered  State,  and  in  that  stri 
and  human,  filled  every  good  n 
vrbat  he  bqw,  and  irith  dread  & 
Jetome  Benzos,  speaking  of 
"  Conquest,"  Bays :  "  There  are 
in  the  light  of  Heaven,  perpetr 
would  be  ashamed  to  do  by  : 
ciscan  fidar  publicly  preached 
priest,  nor  monk,  nor  bishop 
to  be  called  a  good  man;  for 
covetousness,  and  betake  then 
districts,  avoiding  those  where  : 
by  extortion  and  plunder.     I  1 
when  they  were  discoursing  tog 
they  came  to  the  country  for  ga 
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lumit^^'^  deportment  and  oonect  moial  habitB,  afterwaxd 
iMnae  very  lewd;  and  when  asked  what  had  made 
lUs  change  in  his  chaxacter,  he  replied,  ^  Since  I 
beoane  a  Christian  I  have  learned  to  swear  by  tlie 
ame  of  God,  by  the  Gross,  and  by  the  words  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  blaspheme  by  the  life  of  God,  and  I 
dmy  him,  nor  do  I  believe.  I  have  learned  also  to 
pky  with  dice,  and  never  to  speak  the  truth.  I  have 
provided  myself  witli  a  sword,  and  am  always  ready 
6v  a  fray.  And  now  I  want  nothing  to  make  my  life 
lake  that  of  Ihe  Christians,  but  a  concubine,  and  that  I 
mean  to  have  as  quickly  as  possible." 

^  The  Indians,  especially  such  as  can  write  and  read, 
(continues  Benzos),  confess  God's  commandments  to 
be  good,  but  wonder  that  we  ourselves,  (i.  6.,  the  Span- 
iards), do  not  obey  them.  Some  of  them,  showing  a 
piece  of  gold,  will  say,  *Lo!  here  is  the  Christian's 
god ;  for  this  they  have  come  hither ;  for  this  they 
have  subdued  us  and  done  so  many  mischiefs ;  for  this 
they  are  never  quiet,  but  dice,  blaspheme,  curse,  quarrel, 
steal,  and  commit  rapes  and  every  other  villainy.' " 

•*I  once,  (says  Benzos),  reproved  an  Indian  for 
dicing  and  blasphemy.  His  answer  was:  'We  have 
learned  these  things  from  yourselves.'  The  Indians 
who  indulge  in  Ijhese  vices  are  such  as  have  been 
brought  up  by  the  Spaniards,  who  constantly  practice 
the  same  iniquities."  The  candid  Benzos  concludes: 
'*  And  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  miracles  which 
the  Spaniards  have  wrought  among  the  Indians." 


ciWlization  for  more  than  t 
The  Uov.  C.  S.  Stewart, 
1829-30,  says,  in  referenc 
of  this  country :  "  Lima  is 
city  on  the  continent;  st 
whole  coast,  as  I  am  told,  t 
The  walks  of  the  ATeaiiM 
gate,  exhibited  some .  sped 
expected  within.  Sereral  i 
or  four  Dominican  faSa  ii 
were  in  verj-  fdiniliar  oonve 
equivocal,  or  perha{»  I  8 
appearance,"  &c.  "  Instead  < 
expected,  I  found  mud  hoi 
large  doors  and  grated  wii 
pictures  of  filth  and  povert 
ited  by  negroes  and  muli 
and  half-naked  crowds  aboui 
While  it  remained  under 
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and  too  disorderly  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  a  lim- 
ited monarchy.  For  many  years  to  come,  therefore, 
they  will  be  in  a  state  of  vibration  between  anarchy  and 
'despotism. 

Such  are  the  results  which  must  ever  follow  from 
any  attempt  to  propagate  Christianity  with  the  sword 
Had  the  religion  of  Christ  been  presented  to  the 
ancient  Peruvians  in  a  more  engaging  form,  undis- 
tOETted  by  bigot  zeal,  and,  unperverted  by  &natical  vio- 
lence and  dissembling  avarice,  no  people  in  the  world 
perhaps  would  have  been  more  apt  to  receive  and  culti- 
vate the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  and  then  the  land  might 
have  been  still  happier  under  an  enlightened  and  con- 
sistent Christian  government  than  it  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Incas. 


THE  SPANIARDS  MARCH  TOWARD 
HARES  A  NEW  INCA — EXPEC 
PIZABaO  BALTB  ASD  DE  BOT( 
■KIICT — A  SKIBMIBB — FIZAB 
DB  BOTO  UEXTS  TBB  BRBHT- 
OOONTBTMEH— BIS  FBBIL0IT8 
07  TILOAOOirOO — A  PIHUVIAN 
7BIAB  TmOBKT  BNTRKATO  BIK 
— BBAVBBX  OF  TBB  FXBUVIAN 
— DI     SOTO'S     SBBAT     VICTOB 

[A.D.16S8.] 

The  Spaniards  were  now 
templated  march  to  the  m 
had  recently  been  increased  1 
with  two  hundred  men,  ta 
tor^rs  were  accompanied,  lilt 
firiendly  Indians,  who  had  ph 
tuition  of  the  Spaniards,  anc 
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Fizairo,  (as  Quintana  remarks,)  had  won  for  him  and 
his  countrymen  the  unqualified  abhorrence  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  except  those  of  the  lowest 
grade  and  the  most  infEunous  character.*  Aware  that 
such  a  feeling  prevailed  throughout  this  extensive 
and  populous  country,  Pizarro  saw  that  some  new  ex- 
pedient was  required  to  protect  himself  from  the  just 
resentment  of  an  exasperated  people.  After  the  murder 
of  Atahuallapa,  he  had  detained  as  a  hostage  one  of  that 
Inca's  principal  officers,  named  Chalcukima,  a  brave  and 
good  man,  who  was  much  beloved  and  venerated  by 
flie  Peruvians.  The  commander  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  people  would  be  kept  quiet  by  their  apprehensions 
for  this  excellent  man's  safety,  and  he  made  Chalcukima 
understand  that  he  would  be  put  to  .death  at  the  first 
appearance  of  an  outbreak.  The  valorous  chieftain 
Ustened  to  this  terrible  threat  mth  scornful  composure ; 
and  Pizarro  began  to  suspect  that  some  other  pledge 
was  necessary  to  make  his  advance  to  the  capital  safe,  or 
even  possible.  In  this  emergency  he  had  recourse  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  Inca,  one  who  might  maintain 
some  authority  over  the  Peruvians,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Spaniards.  A  son 
of  the  murdered  Inca  was  selected  for  this  purpose. 
His  right  to  the  succession  was  thus  acknowledged  by 
the  very  men  who  had  charged  the  fiither  with  usurpa- 
tion and  sentenced  him  to  death  partly  on  that  account. 


*  Qaintana :  "  Life  of  Pizarro,"  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  214. 


devastations  immolcsted, 
royalty  had  set  forever,  and 
manu&ctnre  was  justly  r 
evanescent  meteor.  In  faci 
as  Boon  as  Pizano  discoven 
made  serviceable  to  the  Chi 
By  the  addition  of  Alnii 
fincements,  the  Spaniaiib  ti 
nearly  five  hundred  men, 
ren^iados  who  had  joined  t 
ticipating  in  their  plunder 
whose  groiind  he  had  satura 
September,  1533,  and  pro< 
by  the  royal  road  of  the  Inc 
fin  several  days  through  the 
machuco,  meeting  with  no 
of  this  region,  who,  dwelling 
recesses  of  the  Sierra,  war 
the  usages  of  war,  that  th< 
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prevented  them  £rom  indulging  their  inclinations  for 
rapine,  while  the  chances  of  meeting  with  an  active 
enemy  were  so  numerous.  When  they  reached  the 
district  of  Audamarca,  they  received  information  that  a 
large  body  of  Indians  was  posted,  in  a  well-chosen 
position,  at  no  great  distance  ahead.  The  object  of  this 
azray  was,  unquestionably,  to  dispute  their  passage. 
This  intelligence  caused  Fizarro  to  halt;  a  counsel  of 
officers  was  held;  and  De  Soto,  who  was  always  allowed 
by  the  commauder  to  take  precedence  in  any  circum- 
stances of  danger,  was  requested  to  advance  with  the 
vanguard,  while  Pizarro  himself  followed  more  slowly 
with  the  remainder  of  the  army  and  the  baggage.  De 
Soto,  with  about  one  hundred  horsemen,  advanced  rapidly 
aloi^  the  level  road,  which,  as  we  have  mentioned 
elsewhere,  was  paved  with  large  and  substantial  flag- 
stones, strongly  cemented  together.  The  clatter  of  the 
horses'  hoofe  on  this  solid  turnpike  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced a  feeling  of  consternation  among  the  hostile 
Indians,  who  retired  and  left  the  Spaniards  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  road.  Almagro,  with  two 
hundred  footmen,  followed  as  closely  as  possible  in  the 
track  of  De  Soto's  cavalry,  but  the  speed  with  which  the 
latter  moved  soon  carried  them  far  in  advance  of  all 
their  countrymen.  They  were  alone  and  unsupported, 
therefore,  when  they  entered  the  village  of  Xauxa, 
where  a  large  Indian  force  was  posted  on  the  further 
bank  of  a  river  which  runs  through  the  midst  of  the 
valley.     This  river  had  been  much  swollen  by  the  dis- 
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solving  snow  on  the  mountains,  and,  as  the  bridge  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  impetuous  torrent,  the  Peru- 
vians flattened  theniBelves  that  their  position  was  safe 
from  the  attack  of  the  Spaniards.  Tliey  began,  there- 
fore, to  insult  the  horsemen  with  opprobrious  and  defiant 
language,  using  the  terms  villains,  robbers,  and  mur- 
derers with  much  freedom ,  and,  to  confess  the  truth. 


with  no  great  improprietj'.  They  were  silenced  and 
astonished,  however,  when  Do  Soto  ordered  his  troopers 
to  plunge,  man  and  horse,  into  tlie  rushing  and  foaming 
waters,  which  the  Peruvians  had  vainly  supposed  to  be  an 
impassable  barrier.  Before  the  cavalry  could  cross  the 
dark  and  rapid  stream,  many  of  the  people  who  were  lately 
BO  vociferous  in  their  threats  and  invectives,  took  to 
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flight  Some  few  remained,  however,  and  fought  with 
a  determination  which  excited  the  admiration  of  their 
enemies,  and  proved  that  they  wanted  nothing  but  dis- 
cipline and  suitable  weapons  to  make  them  formidable 
antagonists.  This  Spartan  band  soon  perished  under 
the  irresistible  broad-swords  of  the  Spanish  troopers. 
We  regret  to  have  it  to  say  that  De  Soto  then  permitted 
his  men  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Xauxa,  from  which  a 
large  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  was  obtained.  Like 
other  Spanish  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  he  deemed  it  a  sin 
of  omission,  perhaps,  to  refrain  from  the  pillage  of  a 
pagan  shrine. 

Finding  his  path  once  more  unobstructed,  De  Soto 
pushed  forward,  evidently  disposed  to  open  the  way  to 
Cuzco,  without  the  assistance  of  his  tardy  and  irresolute 
commander.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  and  one  which 
admits  of  no  denial,  that  every  important  military  move- 
ment of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  imtil  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  empire  by  the  capture  of  the  metropolis,  was  con- 
ducted by  De  Soto.  Up  to  the  time  to  which  our  narra- 
tive now  refers,  Pizarro  had  never  fought  a  single  battle 
which  deserved  the  name.  The  bloody  tragedy  of  Caxa- 
malca,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  only  a  massacre,  the 
contrivance  and  execution  of  which  required  no  military 
skill  and  no  soldier-like  courage.  Pizarro  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  Danish  usurper  of  dramatic  celebrity, 

"Who  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole." 
He  acquired  the  mastery  of  Peru  by  the  act  of  a  male- 

17 


to  the  capital,  Pizarro  rclapst 
began  to  plunder  the  \-illa 
gence  as  if  that  were  the  sol* 
This  moBt  imprudent,  as  well 
exposed  the  whole  body  of  S] 
ger  of  annihilation.  The  foi 
in  compact  order,  as  the  ciit 
widely  separated.  De  Soto 
ahead,  and  they  soon  became 
passes  of  the  mountain,  whe 
travel  and  would  be  absol 
Instead  of  moving  on  to  stusta 
ous  position,  Pizarro,  with  thi 
was  engaged  in  robbing  the  dv 
praied  to  be  situated  near  the  : 
the  priest  Vincent,  alias  Valve 
an  unseasonable  fit  of  iconoclasi 
the  Spanish  soldiers,  or  robbei 
and  with  his  own  apostolic  hanc 
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While  Pizarro  and  the  priest  were  absorbed  in  these 
congenial  and  professional  occupations,  Ahnagro,  who 
had  advanced  much  further  along  the  road,  sent  back 
a  messenger  to  inform  the  commander  that  the  Indians 
had  mustered  in  great  strength,  and  would  probably 
attack  De  Soto  at  some  advantageous  point  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  mountains.  But  even  this  urgent  appeal 
did  not  make  Pizarro  hasten  to  the  support  of  his  van- 
guard ;  although,  (as  Quintana  teUs  us,)  "  the  danger  of 
De  Soto  and  his  horsemen  filled  the  mind  of  the  com- 
mander with  wrath  as  well  as  anxiety."  Here  was  a 
fine  opportunity  to  give  scope  to  his  virtuous  indigna- 
tion by  hurrying  onward  and  assisting  De  Soto  to 
chastise  the  insolent  enemy.  But  our  readers  must  be 
aware,  by  this  time,  that  Pizarro's  "  ira  furiosa "  seldom 
conducted  him  to  any  deed  of  noble  daring.  In  the 
case  now  under  consideration,  his  angry  passion  dis- 
charged itself  on  an  unoff'ending  and  defenseless  object. 
He  affected  to  beUeve  that  his  prisoner  and  hostage. 
the  brave  and  virtuous  Peruvian  general  Chalcukima. 
had  found  means  of  communication  with  his  countrv- 
men,  and  instigated  them  to  defend  their  chief  city 
against  the  Spaniards.  He  charged  Chalcukima  ^vith 
this  "  treason,"  and  the  noble  chieftain  heard  the  accusa- 
tion with  his  habitual  tranquillity.  His  characteristic 
answer  was :  "  If  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  com- 
municate with  the  people,  I  should  certainly  have 
advised  them  to  do  their  duty  to  their  country,  >vithout 
any  regard  for  my  personal  safety.     But  you  well  know 


Tliis  defense,  obviously  tn 
cient  of  itself  to  brini^  him  t 
said  tliat  Pizarro  hated  hin 
battles  for  Atahuallapa;  and  t 
if  he  had  been  at  Caxamalca 
arriTed,  the  capture  of  the  '. 
the  people  would  hare  beei 
was  sentenced  to  be  burned, 
the  stake  by  Father  Vincentj 
colors  the  dread^  doom  of  di 
waters  of  baptism  alone  cc 
^lies  of  Paradise."  The  vi 
do  not  understand  youi  reli( 
seen  of  it  does  not  pieposse 
bore  his  tortures  with  inflei 
invoking  the  name  of  Fachaca 

In  the   meanwhile,  De   So 
danger  and  almost  certain 
attend  a  conflict  with  the  em 
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or  Feravian  sheep.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  was 
effected  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
afbided  a  very  difficult  and  insecure  foothold  for  the 
horses,  and  made  it  necessary  for  the  cavaliers  to  dis- 
mount and  lead,  or  almost  drag,  their  quadrupeds  up 
this  perilous  staircase.  Cliffs,  inaccessible  from  the 
road,  projected  over  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
suggested  to  their  apprehensions  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  an  attack  from  those  elevated  and  unap- 
proachable ramparts,  which  Nature  herself  seemed  to 
have  intended  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  For 
awhile  it  seemed  that  the  Indians  had  overlooked  tlieir 
best  opportunit}^  to  repulse  the  invaders,  for  Do  Soto  had 
been  permitted  to  pass  through  a  long  defile  without 
meeting  with  any  resistance.  But  at  a  rough  and  difficult 
pass  in  the  Sierra  of  Vilcaconga,  several  thousand  Peru- 
vians had  posted  themselves,  laid  in  provisions,  and 
fortified  their  position  as  skillfully  as  their  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war  would  permit.  But  little  fortification 
was  necessary  in  a  place  which  Nature  had  made  almost 
impregnable.  Observing  their  own  advantages,  and  the 
great  difficulties  under  which  the  Spaniards  labored,  the 
natives  considered  their  enemies  as  already  conquered. 
Raising  their  war-cries,  they  attacked  the  Castilians 
fiercely  with  darts,  sUngs,  arrows  and  wooden  cimeters 
and  in  all  their  actions  showed  a  determination  to 
conquer  or  die.  The  Spanish  troopers  recoiled  at  the 
sight  of  so  great  a  multitude  in  that  formidable  position, 
which  they  had  had  the  sagacity  to  select.     De  Soto, 


suits  us  not,"  cried  he,  "  to  hi 
to  go  l>ackward,  wc  are  i 
hesitate,  tlio  difficulty  and  di 
moment,  for  the  enemy  will 
will  multiply  in  numbers.  C 
action  we  can  eainly  put  thi 
have  proved  by  experience 
before  oui  weapons  and  oui  li 
Having  thus  addressed  his 
up  the  steep  acclivity  cm  whi 
tioned ;  his  soldiers  followed, 
sanguinary  struggle  which  em 
like  heroic  veterans,  and  th 
tigers.  The  Peruvians  well  '. 
fighting  their  last  battle  in 
altars,  the  sepulchres  of  their 
of  their  gods.  They  were  awi 
decide  the  &.te  of  their  nation 
them  forever  &om  their  mra 
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many  of  tiiem  were  killed  by  the  defective  weapons 
of  the  Pemvians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  slaughter 
of  the  natives  was  terrific.  Hundreds  were  pierced  by 
the  lances,  or  cut  down  by  the  swords  of  the  Castilians, 
and  many  more  were  trampled  to  death  under  the  armed 
hoo&  of  the  horses.  The  combatants  were  separated,  at 
last,  by  the  darkness  of  night,  made  still  darker  by 
the  overhanging  rocks  which  surrounded  the  scene  of 
conflict 

At  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  De  Soto  had 
sent  messengers  to  make  his  situation  known  to  Pizarro 
and  Ahnagro.  Hours  had  now  elapsed  but  no  succor 
had  arrived.  During  the  night,  the  Spaniards  and 
Peruvians  were  posted  within  musket  shot  of  each 
other ;  and  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  natives,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  confident  of  victory,  were  distinctly  heard 
through  the  hours  of  darkness  by  the  Castilian  soldiers. 
They  did  not  require  these  depressing  sounds  to  make 
their  situation  uncomfortable.  De  Soto  himself  experi- 
enced some  painful  anxiety,  when  he  reflected  on  all 
the  difficulties  of  his  position ;  and  in  his  own  mincf  he 
severely  censured  his  countrymen  for  leaving  him 
thus  exposed  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  approach  of  daylight  the  Indians  were  under 
arms,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  attack.  De  Soto 
encouraged  his  men  with  assurances  of  victory  which  he 
himself  could  not  realize;  and  while  the  Spaniards 
waited  in  momentary  expectation  of  the  assault,  the 
sound  of  a  Castilian  trumpet  was  heard  echoing  among 
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llip  cnvcrnotis  recesses  of  the   granite  cliffs,  ond  an- 
nouncing the  arriral  of  aid  and  deliverance. 

The  day  had  scarcely  da\vned  when  Almagro,  with 
two  hundred  foot-soldiers,  whose  coming  had  been 
annoupced  by  the  welcome  sound  just  mentioned,  joined 


I 


forces  with  De  Soto.  The  Indians  were  astonished  to 
find  that  the  number  of  their  antagonists  was  trebled; 
vet  they  withstood  the  assault  of  the  Spaniards  with 
unabated  resolution,  and  by  fer  the  larger  number  of 
them  perished  on  the  field  of  battle.     The  Spaniards 
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were  wearied  with  the  work  of  slaughter  before  the 
contest  was  finished;  but  De  Soto,  to  whom  Ahnagro 
yielded  the  command  of  the  combined  forces,  finally 
succeeded  in  driving  the  natives  from  their  rocky  in- 
tienchments  into  an  open  and  level  piece  of  ground, 
where  they  were  all  dispersed  or  put  to  the  sword. 
This  was  the  most  important  battle  ever  fought  by  the 
j^paniards  in  America.  It  finished  the  conquest  of 
Ftsfli;  and  the  great  city  of  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the 
was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors. 
wene  of  this  battle  was  about  twenty-five  miles 
the  metropolis.  As  the  moimtain  passes  were 
by  the  Spaniards,  no  effectual  resistance  could 
iiiir  be  expected  from  the  natives.  De  Soto  was  inclined 
jBTikioye  on  and  take  possession  of  the  city ;  but  at  Alma- 
I  earnest  request  he  consented  to  remain  where  he 
and  await  the  arrival  of  Pizarro. 


/. ' 
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CHAPTER    XXn. 

DB  SOTO  FIGHTS  ANOTHER  BATTLE — HIS  WONDERFDL  PROWESS— 
REMARKABLE  FEAT  OF  HORSEMANSHIP — ASTONISHMENT  A5D 
SUBMISSION  OF  THE  PERDVIAN  OENERAL — THE  NATnTK 
RETREAT  TO  OUZOO — THEY  SET  FIRE  TO  THE  CITY — DE  SOTO 
ENTERS  THE  CAPITAL — HE  ENDEAVORB  TO  EXTINGUISH  TBI 
CONFLAGHATION — ARRIVAL  OF  ALMAQRO  AND  PIZARRO — TBB 
COMMANDER'S  DISAPPOINTMENT — INDIANS  PUT  TO  THE  TOB- 
TURE — THEIR  INVINCIBLE  FORTITUDE — FATE  OF  THE  CON- 
QUERORS— ALMAGRO  STRANGLED — HERNANDO  PIZARRO  IM- 
PRISONED— FATHER  VINCENT  ASSASSINATED— EXECUTION  OF 
FRANCISCO  PIZARRO — DESOTO  BETURKS  TO  SPAIN — UJS  INTER- 
VIEW   WITH    ISABELLA — DEATH   OF    PEDRO    DE    AVILA.       [a.  D. 

1534.] 

The  slug^sh  movements  of  Pizarro  exposed  the 
whole  army  to  new  dangers,  by  giving  the  Peruvians 
time  to  recover  irom  the  panic  occasioned  by  their 
recent  defeat.  Had  De  Soto  and  Almagro,  after  their 
victory  at  Vilcaconga,  proceeded  without  delay  to  the 
capital,  they  would  have  met  with  no  opposition  on  the 
route,  for  the  hostile  Indians  were  dispersed,  and  their 
consternation  for  awhile  would  not  permit  them  to 
risk  another  encounter  vrith  the  Spaniards.  But  Alma- 
gro's  desire  to  give  Pizarro  an  opportunity  to  partid- 
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pate  in  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  Castilians  into 
Cuzco,  and  the  commander's  inexcusable  hesitation  on 
the  road,  gave  the  Indians  time  to  recollect  themselves ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  De  Soto  and  Almagro 
were  beset  by  another  large  body  of  Peruvians  in  the 
valley  of  Xaquixaquama.  Thus  the  imbecility  of  Pi- 
zarro  exposed  his  countrymen  to  the  hazards  of  another 
conflict  with  desperate  enemies,  who  were  more  than 
fi>nr  times  as  numerous  as  the  Castilians,  and  who  had 
the  advantage  of  a  battle  ground  which  had  been  judici- 
ously selected  by  themselves.  Pizarro  was  a  few  miles 
behind  with  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  troops ;  and 
De  Soto,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  another  engagement 
was  inevitable,  sent  back  a  horseman  to  make  the  com- 
mander acquainted  with  the  new  difficulty.  But 
instead  of  coming,  with  his  whole  force,  to  the  rescue 
of  his  vanguard,  Pizarro  contented  himself  with  sending 
a  small  reinforcement  imder  the  command  of  his  brother 
Juan.  To  increase  De  Soto's  troubles,  some  of  his  sub- 
ordinate officers,  and  Almagro  himself,  were  unwilling 
to  engage  this  formidable  body  of  Peruvians  until  Pi- 
zarro should  come  to  their  assistance ;  and  it  was  even 
so^ested  to  De  Soto  that,  in  proceeding  so  rapidly,  he 
was  acting  without  due  authority,  if  not  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  commander's  orders.  To  this  De  Soto 
answered  that  it  would  be  a  great  folly  to  cease  pursu- 
ing a  victory  which  God  had  put  into  their  hands.  He 
said  that  soldiers  sent  to  perform  notable  actions  were 
not  tied  down  by  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  but  were 
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allowed  to  use  their  own  discretion,  if  thereby  a  g 
advantage  could  be  gained,  "In  this  case,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  the  whole  success  of  our  enterprise  depends  on 
the  celerity  of  our  movements,  \^^lile  we  are  waiting 
for  Pizarro,  our  best  chances  of  Wctory  may  be  lost."* 

This  military  logic  might  admit  of  some  question, 
but  it  silenced  the  scruples  of  Dc  Soto's  followers,  and 
drew  forth  a  unanimous  declaration  of  their  willing- 
ness to  march  forward.  De  Soto  took  advantage  of  tie 
auspicious  moment,  and  led  the  way  into  that  obscure 
and  intricate  ravine  in  which  the  enemy  was  posted. 
By  chargintr  the  Peruvians  \vith  their  lances  as  well  at 
the  nature  of  the  ground  would  porinit,  the  Spaniards 
succeeded  at  last  in  clearing  the  passage;  though  the 
Indians  fought  with  the  same  reckless  determination 
which  they  had  shown  at  Vilcaconga.  Before  the 
natives  could  be  completely  routed,  however,  they  were 
reinforced  by  another  large  body  of  Indians  under  the 
command  of  a  young  Peruvian  noble,  who  was  s^d  to 
have  some  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  the  Inca.  In 
the  meanwhile,  De  Soto,  who  was  always  foremost  in 
the  ■hour  of  danger,  had  urged  his  charger  through  the 
thickest  ranks  of  the  enemy.  He  now  found  himself 
alone  and  surrounded  by  his  Indian  foes,  while  some  of 
the  bravest  of  his  countrymen  were  making  inetfectual 
efforts  to  come  to  his  aid.  A  heap  of  dead  men  and 
horses  obstructed  the  road,  presenting  an  insurmountable 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  Dec.  Hi.,  Lib.  x.,  Cap.  4. 
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bonier  to  the  troopers,  whose  quadrupeds  could  not  be 
forced  through  this  mass  of  carnage.  De  Soto's  horse 
had  cleared  the  mound  of  inanimate  flesh  at  a  single 


leap;  for,  like  the  sea-bom  steed  of  Perseus  and  Belle- 
rophon,  he  was  scarcely  less  distinguished  than  his 
rider  for  extraordinary  and  prodigious  achievements.  In 
his  isolated  position,  De  Soto  was  opposed,  single- 
handed,  to  more  than  twenty  Indians,  who  assailed  him 
on  all  sides  with  their  battle-axes,  javehns,  arrows,  and 
copper  clubs,  the  latter  being  armed  with  sharp-pointed 
projections.     To  all  of   these  weapons  the  defensive 
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armor  of  the  Spanish  knight  was  impervious,  while  at 
evcrj'  swpcp  of  his  sharp  and  ponderous  sword,  one  of 
his  antagonists  at  least,  and  sometimes  two  of  them, 
fell  to  the  earth  dead  or  desperately  wounded. 

The    young    Peruvian    nohlcman,  who   had   led  the 
reinforcement   from  Cuzco,  beheld  the   actions  of  De 
Soto   with    g:rief    and    astonishment.     At    length,  he 
turned  to  his  attendants  and  exclaimed :  "  It  is  useleav 
to  contend  with  such  enemies !    These  men  are  destined 
to  be  our  masters,"     He  then  approached  the  C'astiliai 
knight,  and  signified  by  gestures  that  he  was  wflfijUE. 
to   surrender.     This  act  of  submission  on  the  part 
their  leader,  reduced   the  Peruvians  to    despair.     Thff- 
battle  instantly  ceased,  and  many  of  the  natives 
toward  the  capital,  calhng  on  each  other  to  bum  thiT 
temples,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  them  from  tlin 
ravages  of  their  sacrilegious  enemies.    The  young  nol 
man  who  had  submitted  to  Ue  Soto,  informed  him 
the  fiigiti^'es  were  about  to  destroy  the  city.     With 
earnest  desire  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  that  andenlC- 
and  splendid  metropolis,  De  Soto  and   Jium    Pizarro, 
with  some  of  their  fleetest  horsemen,  hastened  for^vard, 
hoping  to  arrive  at  Cuzco  before  any  intelligence  of 
their  approach  could  reach  the  inhabitants.     But  before 
their  arrival,  the  torch  had  been  successfully  appUed  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun 
was  stripped  of  its  brilliant  garniture,  and  all  the  public 
treasures  had  been  removed.    All  the  population,  except 
those  whom  age  or  infirmity  confined  to   their  habita- 
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tions,  had  taken  to  flight  De  Soto,  and  the  Spaniaids 
who  were  with  him,  endeavored  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  which  were  now  spreading  in  several  quarters 
of  .the  d^  with  fiightfiil  lapidity — the  Indians,  who 


accompanied  them,  remaining  inactive,  and  beholding 
the  scene  of  devastation  with  stem  composure. 

While  De  Soto  and  his  company  were  thus  engaged, 
thar  countrymen  arrived  in  several  different  parties, 
the  first  of  which  consisted  of  Almagro  and  his  detach- 
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mcnt,  and  lastly  canie  Francisco  Pizarro,  mth  the  gang 
of  miscreants  which  always  remained  nearest  to  his 
person.  They  caiue,  like  wolves  or  jackalls,  to  batten 
on  the  prey  which  never  could  have  been  obtained  by 
their  own  courage  and  prowess.  The  disappointment 
of  Pizarro  and  his  congenial  associates,  when  they 
found  that  the  principal  wealth  of  the  city  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  Peruvians,  vented  itself  in  acts  of 
diabolical  cruelty.  They  seized  on  the  aged  and  sick 
persons  who  had  been  unable  to  escape,  and  put  many 
of  them  to  the  torture,  to  make  them  confess  where  the 
treasures  of  Cuzco  were  concealed.  Either  these  unfor- 
tunate people  could  not  ^iw  the  infoniiation  required, 
or  they  had  sufficient  firmness  to  endure  agony  and 
death  rather  than  betray  the  consecrated  treasures  of 
their  national  monuments  and  altars  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies. 

It  was  late  in  the  month  of  November,  1533,  when 
tlie  Spaniards  took  possession  of  Cuzco  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Castile.  Though  they  did  not  obtain 
all  the  booty  which  they  expected  to  find  in  this  great 
city,  the  amount  of  the  spoils  was  considerable.  They 
searched  all  the  palaces,  private  dwelling-houses,  and 
tombs  mth  such  diligence,  that  their  voracious  avarice 
was  in  some  measure  satisfied.  After  the  King's  fifth 
was  subtracted,  the  balance  of  the  golden  plunder  was 
divided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty  shares,  the  average 
value  of  which  was  four  thousand  pesos-de-oro  for 
each  man. 
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It  is  a  common  remark  among  religious  people,  that 
apparent  misfortunes  are  often  disguised  blessings.  The 
converse  of  the  proposition  is  equally  true :  these  acci- 
dents of  fortune  which  we  regard  as  the  happiest  events 
of  our  lives,  often  prove  to  be  the  most  disastrous.  So 
it  was  with  these  short-sighted  Spaniards.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  conquest  of  Peru  was  a 
flouroe  of  trouble  and  calamity  to  all  who  were  con- 
nected, in  any  way,  with  that  enterprise.  As  soon 
as  De  Soto  left  the  coimtry,  which  he  did  shortly  after 
the  capture  of  Cuzco,  the  victors  began  to  contend  with 
each  other  for  the  spoils.  Almagro,  after  provoking  a 
war  with  the  Pizarros,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  subse- 
quently strangled  while  in  confinement.  Hernando  Pi- 
zarro  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  remained  there  for  many  years.  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
was  beheaded  by  his  own  countr^^mcn.  The  priest 
Vincent,  or  Valvcrde,  the  spiritual  adviser  of  Francisco 
Pizarro,  who  gave  his  counsel  and  consent  to  many 
of  the  most  enormous  crimes  committed  bv  that  moral 
monster,  after  enjoying  the  sinecure  of  conscience- 
keeper  to  his  patron  for  several  years,  was  made  Bishop 
of  Cuzco.  In  November,  1541,  he  ^vcnt,  -svith  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Spaniards  who  had  served  under 
Pizarro,  to  the  island  of  Pima,  where  he  and  all  his 
companions  were  massacred  by  the  Indians.  On  this 
very  island,  in  1532,  Pizarro,  with  Vincent's  connivance, 
had  butchered  the  inhabitants ;  and  here  it  was  that 
the   murderers   slandered   the  Archangel   Michael,   by 

18 
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])rctciidiiig  that  he  assisted  them  iii  tlieir  bloody  per- 
formance. No  angel  interposed,  however,  when  Vincent 
and  his  fellow-assassins  were  about  to  he  put  to  death 
by  the  infidels. 

Francisco  Pizarro  himself  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  just 
resentment  of  some  of  Almagro's  soldiers.  The  felon 
commander  was  assailed  in  his  owa  palace,  wliere  he 
liad  just  finished  his  dinner,  when  the  avengers  entered. 
AH  his  servants  and  guests,  except  Iiis  half-brother, 
^[artincz  de  Alcantara,  instantly  fled  and  abandoned 
him  to  his  fate.  His  death-scene  is  minutely  described 
by  Mr.  Prcscott  and  some  others;  but  these  accounts 
are  contradictory,  and  such  of  them  as  are  intended  to 
make  it  appear  that  Pizarro  died  like  a  liero  are  obvi- 
onsly  fictitious.  Pizarro's  brother,  Alcantara,  perished 
^\■ith  him.  This  brother  ivas  the  only  person  who 
attempted  to  strike  a  blow  in  the  criminal's  defense, 
tltough  the  executionei-s  made  no  secret  of  their  design. 
Th('j'  jjerformed  their  ivork  at  mid-day,  entering  the 
pjdace  with  drawn  iveapons,  and  loudly  prochiiming  their 
intention  to  "kill  tlie  tyrant."  Quintaiia  says:  "Xo  one 
sallied  forth  to  obstruct  their  i)rogress ;  and  though  there 
were  upward  of  a  thousand  persons  in  the  plaza,  not  one 
opposed  the  design  of  tlie  conspirators,  but  looked  ujwn 
them  and  permitted  them  to  proceed,  coldly  remarking 
one  to  another,  '  These  men  are  going  to  kill  the 
governor.' " 

Thus,  unpiticd  and  unlanieuted,  fell  Francisco  Pizarro ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  maimer  of  his  death  that  we  find 
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something  to  condemn..  He  should  have  died  on  the 
gibbet,  where  many  better  men,  and  few  worse  ones, 
have  paid  the  just  penalty  of  their  misdeeds.  And 
such  was  the  final  doom  of  the  most  successful  and 
prosperous  conquerors  that  the  world  ever  knew !  At  a 
trivial  cost  they  acquired  the  mastery  of  one  of  the 
greatest  empires  upon  earth,  for  it  is  probable  that 
not  more  than  twenty  Spaniards  perished  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  grand  object.  Their  spoils,  so  easily 
and  quickly  obtained,  exceeded  in  magnificence  the 
golden  harvests  of  Sesostris  and  Attila,  reaped  in  a 
thousand  fields  of  slaughter  and  with  many  years  of 
labor  and  suffering.  Yet  all  that  the  Spaniards  gained 
by  their  American  victories  was  individual  and  national 
ruin.  Few,  even  among  the  most  fortunate  of  those 
who  took  a  part  in  the  spoliation  of  Peru,  carried  home 
any  evidences  of  their  success ;  and  all  who  did  so,  are 
supposed  to  have  dissipated  their  ill-gotten  riches  in 
riotous  U\dng,  or  in  various  unfortunate  speculations. 

Ferdinand  de  Soto  returned  to  Spain  with  not  less 
than  half  a  million  of  dollars;  part  of  which  was  his 
share  of  Atahuallapa's  ransom ;  but  a  still  larger  portion 
was  obtained  from  the  spoils  of  Cuzco.  When  we  have 
followed  this  fortunate  cavalier  to  the  end  of  his  story, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  decide  how  far  he  was  really 
blessed  by  the  magnitude  of  his  acquisitions.  De  Soto 
must  have  left  Peru  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1534.  The  last  accoimt  we  have  of  his  presence  in  that 
coimtry  fepresents  him  as  endeavoring  to  compose  the 
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dissensions  among  his  co-laborers.  His  prudent  cotnl- 
sels  kept  his  wolfish  countrymen  from  rending  each 
other  while  he  remained  among  tliem ;  but  soon  after 
Ills  depaitiu'c,  the  factions  of  Alma^o  and  Pizarro  broke 
out  into  open  warfere,  in  the  course  of  which  all  who 
had  taken  the  most  conspicuous  parts  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  country,  lost  their  lives  as  well  as  their  property. 

We  have  no  particular  account  of  De  Soto's  voyage 
to  Spain,  but  the  splendid  appearance  he  made  at  tho 
Spanish  court,  and  the  flattering  reception  he  met  with 
from  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  are  matters  of  historical 
celebrity.  Before  he  soUght  the  sunshine  of  Royal  favor, 
howc\cr,  lu.'  hastened  to  offer  his  dciotions  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty;  for  it  appears  that  sixteen  j'ears  of  banish- 
ment could  not  niak(;  him  forget  tlie  object  of  his  )'outh- 
ful  adoration.  Indeed,  the  unchanging  attachment  of 
Do  Soto  for  Isabella  do  Bovadilla  will  appear  to  be  one 
of  the  most  mar\'clous  incidents  of  his  history,  when  we 
consider  tliat  this  j)assion  bej^an  in  his  daj^s  of  boyhood, 
and  endured,  in  tho  absence  of  its  object,  to  the  ripe  age 
of  thirty-fi^c  years.  But  if  we  arc  surprised  at  De 
Soto's  constancy,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  stability 
of  Isabella's  aff'ection  is  still  more  wonderful,  as  it  is 
scarcely  reconcilable  witli  the  pro\-erbial  fickleness  of 
her  sex. 

During  the  long  separation  of  these  exemplary  lovers, 
many  important  changes  had  taken  place.  Time  and 
sorrow  had  somewhat  dimmed  the  lustre  of  Isabella's 
beauty ;  bnl  slie  was  still  "  the  fairest  among  ten  thou- 
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8and,"^and  De  Soto  was  too  deeply  enamored  and  too 
justly  appreciative  to  value  her  the  less  because  the  rose 
had  partially  faded  from  her  cheek. 

iDon  Pedro  de  Avila,  Isabella's  father,  died  while  De 
Soto  was  in  Peru.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  while 
suffering  under  the  combined  tortures  of  bodily  disease 
and  remorse  of  conscience,  he  began  to  grow  penitent 
and  to  seek  the  consolations  of  the  Church.  His  sins 
were  numerous,  and  the  work  of  repentance  was  pro- 
portionately onerous;  that  is  to  say,  expensive.  The 
ecclesiastics,  to  whom  he  appUed  for  counsel,  assured 
him  that  nothing  less  than  a  very  large  outlay  of  money 
could  afford  him  any  prospect  of  a  happy  futurity.  In 
accordance  Avith  this  disinterested  advice,  he  devoted  a 
considerable  part  of  his  fortime  to  the  endowment  of  a 
monastic  institution,  of  which  his  eldest  daughter  Maria 
afterward  became  abbess.  This  lady,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  betrothed  to  Vasco  Nunez  dc  Balboa,  a  short 
time  before  that  unhappy  adventurer  was  put  to  death 
by  the  father  of  his  affianced  bride.  Whether  De 
Avila's  excessive  UberaUty  to  the  church  was  accepted 
as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  is  a  matter  beyond  our  research ; 
but  we  are  informed  that  his  compunctious  generosity 
was  ruinous  to  the  worldly  interests  of  his  family.  Isa- 
bella, moreover,  had  never  been  forgiven  by  her  father 
for  her  pertinacious  attachment  to  Dc  Soto,  for  whom, 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  De  Avila  cherislied 
feelings  of  imrelenting  enmity.  Owing  to  these  various 
causes,  the  inheritance  of  IsabeDa  fell  for  short  of  all 
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reasonable  expectation ;  so  thut  with  resjject  to  foituiii-, 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two  lovers  seemed  to  hare 
hci^n  reversed. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  all  obstacles  to  the 
union  of  I)e  Soto  and  Isabella  had  disappeared.  He 
had  won  the  prize;  and,  as  the  reader  may  have  observed, 
great  sacrifices  of  feeUng  and  principle  had  been  re- 
qidred  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  To  the  observa- 
tion of  men,  he  was  now  one  of  the  most  prosi>erous 
and  happ)-  of  human  beings,  though  he  had  leagued 
himself  with  maleiactors  and  partaken  of  the  guilty 
earnings  of  rapacious  Woleuce.  Apparently,  he  had 
escaiKjd  the  retribution  which  had  Mien  so  heaWIy  on 
others.  But  man,  ^vlio  can  discern  nothing  beyond  the 
present  moment,  must  not  presume  to  (picstion  the 
impartiality  of  Divine?  justice,  the  purposes  ami  decrees 
of  which  may  lie  concealed  in  the  dark  shadows  of 
fiiturity. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

DK  SOTO'S  FAME  AND  POPULARITY — HIS  SPLENDID  STYLE  OF 
LIVING — HE  RESOLVES  TO  ENGAGE  IN  A  NEW  ENTERPRISE — 
A  NEW  EL  DORADO — DE  SOTO  PLANS  AN  EXPEDITION  TO 
FLORIDA — GREAT  PREPARATIONS — PUBLIC  EXCITEMENT — THE 
EXPEDITION  LEAVES  SPAIN — DE  SOTO  BECOMES  A  YOUNG 
lady's  guardian — THE  EXPEDITION  ARRIVES  AT  CUBA — 
DE  SOTO  ASSUMES  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  ISLAND — 
GRAND  TOURNAMENT — A  STRANGE  LOVE  AFFAIR — DE  SOTO'S 
WARD  IS  SEDUCED— *niS  RESENTMENT — HE  CHALLENGES  THE 
SEDUCER — HOW  THE  AFFAIR  WAS  COMPROMISED.     [A.  D.  1534- 

1538.] 

The  fame  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto's  exploits  in  America 
had  been  wafted  over  the  broad  Atlantic  long  before  the 
cavalier  himself  returned  to  the  land  of  his  nativity. 

• 

At  that  time  it  was  well  understood  in  Spain  that  l)e 
Soto  was  the  real  hero  of  the  Peruvian  war;  for  the 
imbecile  character  of  Pizarro  was  notorious  among  his 
cotemporaries.  The  time  of  his  apotheosis  had  not  ycl 
arrived.  Report  said  that  in  tournament  or  battle  I)e 
Soto  was  more  than  a  match  for  any  ten  cavaliers  in 
the  Christian  army.  His  celebrity  was  of  that  kind 
which  could  most  powerfully  recommend  him  to  the 
Spanish  people  of  all  classes,  and.  he  was  undoubtedly 
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the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom.  Tlie  spoils 
of'  tlie  murdered  Inca  enabled  him  to  make  a  splendid 
figure  at  Court,  and  his  style  of  linng  was  as  ostenta- 
tious as  miglit  have  been  expected  of  one  whose  worldly 
condition  had  been  so  suddenly  changed  ironi  poverty 
to  wealth.  ITxe  Portuguese  narrator  informs  us  that 
he  kept  "  a  steward,  a  ^ntleman-usher,  several  pagett, 
a  gentleman  of  the  horse,  a  chamberlain,  footman, 
and  all  other  oiRcera  that  the  house  of  a  nobleman 
requires."*  He  purchased  a  handsome  mansion  in 
Seville,  and  was  married  soon  after  to  Domia  IsabeUa. 
As  a  reward  for  the  services  wliich  he  liad  rendered  the 
crown,  the  king  bestowed  on  him  tlie  title  of  marquis ; 
and,  (iis  a  further  proof  of  lloyal  fiuor),  borrowed  from 
him  a  considerable  smn  of  monej-,"|"  lie  and  Dornia 
Isabella  ^verc  received  at  Court  with  the  most  flattering 
attentions.  De  Soto  was  "  tlie  man  whom  the  king 
dehghted  to  honor,"  and  all  the  nobility  of  the  land 
ambitiously  sought  his  acquaintance  and  friendsliip. 
But  it  docs  not  appear  that  prosperity  and  the  societj' 
of  the  great  made  any  improvement  in  his  moral  charac- 
ter. He  acquired  that  taste  for  extra^-agancc  and  dis- 
play which,  if  not  a  vice  in  itself,  is  excessively  \itiating 
in  its  tendency.  Tlie  expensive  style  of  hving  wliich 
De  Soto  had  adopted  could  not  be  sustained  for  a  very 
long  time  without  replenishing  his  coffers.     His  wealth 

*  PortiisatBe  Narration,  Ch.  1 
t  Port.  Nari',L<K>.  cit. 
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was  ample  but  not  inexhaustible;  and  some  of  our 
republican  compatriots,  who  have  no  pretensions  to  live 
like  noblemen,  could  testify  that  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
sipate half  a  million  of  dollars  in  a  very  short  career 
of  luxurious  indulgence.  We  have  hinted  above  that 
Isabella  had  been  almost  disinherited  by  her  father; 
her  marriage-portion,  therefore,  added  but  Uttle  to  her 
husband's  pecimiary  resources.  After  a  residence  of 
iwo  years  at  Seville,  De  Soto  discovered  that  more  than 
half  of  his  princely  estate  had  been  scattered  to  the 
winds ;  and  now  that  foresight,  for  which  he  was 
generally  remarkable,  taught  him  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a  good  "  investment"  of  the  moiety  of  his  fortune 
which  still  remained. 

As  a  military  gamester,  willing  to  stake  his  Hfe  for 
the  chance  of  obtaining  gold,  he  liad,  in  one  instance, 
been  eminently  successful ;  and  a  fortunate  gambler  of 
any  class  never  shrinks  from  the  hazards  of  the  game. 
De  Soto  resolved  to  embark  once  more  on  that  most 
imcertain  sea  of  speculative  enterprise,  which  offers  its 
allurements  to  the  military  adventurer. 

About  this  time,  A.  D.  1536,  some  of  the  Spaniards 
began  to  entertain  the  belief  that  there  was  a  new  JE/ 
Dorado  situated  in  some  part  of  that  extensive  region 
called  Florida.  This  name  was  appUcd,  without  Umi- 
tation,  to  the  country  extending  northward  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  westward  from  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  Much  of  the  ground  was,  as  yet,  unex- 
plored,  and    but    imperfectly    known    to    Europeans. 
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with  an  artless  and  nnwarlike  people,  who  could  be 
defrauded  or  subdued  with  verj'  little  trouble.  But  the 
FLoridan  Indians  were  of  a  different  cx)nstitution ;  for 
their  invaders  had  found  that  they  were  both  subtle  and 
ferocious;  and,  thus  far,  every  effort  to  subdue  them 
had  been  abortive. 

To  De  Soto  the  subjugation  of  these  people  appeared 
to  be  an  undertaking  worthy  of  his  military  talents. 
He  believed,  with  a  majority  of  his  countrymen,  that 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Florida  was  immense ;  he  doubted 
not  that  the  land  would  amply  remimerate  its  con- 
querors ;  and  the  very  dangers  wluch  attended  the  inva- 
sion of  the  country,  was  an  additional  inducement  for 
him  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  He  hoped,  at  last,  to 
find  "foemen  worthy  of  his  steel,"  and  expected  to  add 
new  lustre  to  his  reputation  by  overcoming  a  people 
whom  several  able  captains  had  failed  to  conquer. 

De  Soto  applied  to  the  King  for  permission  to  carry 
out  this  bold  design,  and  proposed  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Florida  at  his  own  expense.  This  part  of  the 
scheme  was  very  agreeable  to  his  majesty;  who,  with 
true  mercantile  sagacity,  was  willing  to  share  the  profits 
of  the  enterprise  without  furnishing  any  of  the  required 
capital.  But  as  it  is  easier  for  kings  to  reward  merit 
with  honors  than  with  money,  he  was  very  liberal  in 
bestowing  titles  on  the  brave  adventurer,  whom  he 
made  "  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,"  and  "  Adelan- 
tado  or  President  of  Florida."  As  soon  as  it  was  under- 
stood that  Ferdinand  de  Soto  was  about  to  undertake  a 
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new  exi>e(lition  to  America,  many  Spanish  cavaliers 
were  ambitious  to  enroll  themselves  among  his  followers. 
Several  yoimg  gentlemen  who  had  formerly  served  with 
him  in  Peni,  and  with  whose  good  soldiership  he  was 
well  acquainted,  were  selected  by  him  as  subordinate 
officers.  One  of  these,  named  Nimar  do  Tobar,  be- 
came his  Lieutenant-Gencral.  Luis  de  Moscoso  vras 
C'amp-Master ;  and  Juan  de  .\nasco  was  appointed  Con- 
tador  or  Royal  Accountimt.  The  duty  of  the  last-named 
ofRrer  was  to  keep  an  account  of  the  plunder,  and  to 
take  care  that  one  fifth  of  it  should  be  duly  appro- 
]jriated  to  the  iise  of  the  King. 

Tlie  briliinnt  military  reputation  of  De  Soto  and  the 
dazzling  prospects  of  fame  and  booty  which  this  enter- 
prise promised  to  all  who  were  brave  and  unscrupulous 
enough  to  engage  in  it,  brouglit  in  more  recruits,  of  all 
classes,  tlian  the  undertaking  required.  Some  young 
men  of  moderate  fortune  sold  all  their  estate,  real  and 
personal,  to  equip  themselves  for  the  voyage.  All  the 
noble  and  ignoble  vaga!>onds  of  tlie  country  M'cre  ready 
to  enlist  in  an  adventure  which  not  only  promised  to  be 
glorious  and  profitable  in  a  worldly  sense,  but  Uken-ise 
held  out  an  assurance  of  those  unfading  wreaths  and 
heavenly  treasures  to  wliich  these  soldiers  of  tlie  Cross 
were  presumed  to  be  entitled.  It  is  a  notable  circum- 
stance that  the  Church  was  well  represented  in  De 
Soto's  army;  for  no  less  tlian  twelve  priests,  eight 
clergymen  of  inferior  rank,  and  four  monks,  were 
engaged  to  accompany  the  expedition. 
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A  certain  cavalier  named  Balthazar  de  Gallegos,  who 
had  proved  his  devotion  to  the  cause  by  selling  all  he 
possessed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  outfit,  received 
from  De  Soto  the  appointment  of  Alguazil  Mayor. 
This  ardent  soldier  was  obliged  to  take  his  wife  with 
him  to  the  New  World,  as  he  had  disposed  of  all  his 
property,  and  the  poor  woman  had  nothing  left  for  her 
maintenance  at  home.  But  the  general  anxiety  of  the 
Spanish  cavaliers  to  signalize  themselves  in  America 
was  now  rivalled  by  the  military  ardor  of  a  party  of 
Portuguese  hidalgos,  who  came  to  Seville  with  no 
other  object  than  to  enlist  themselves  imder  the  ban- 
ners of  our  renowned  hero.  One  of  these  magnanimous 
volunteers  afterward  became  the  historian  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  to  him  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  most 
reliable  and  complete   account  we  have  of  De  Soto's 

adventures   in   that    territory  which    now    constitutes 

ft 

several  of  our  Southern  and  Western  States. 

Six  hundred  men,  besides  the  officers  and  the  clergy, 
were  enlisted  for  this  service.  It  was  the  most  con- 
siderable force  that  Spain  ever  fitted  out  to  extend 
her  dominion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  results  would  be  of  proportionable 
magnitude.  The  bustle  of  preparation  seemed  to  throw 
the  whole  kingdom  off  its  balance.  From  Court  to 
cottage,  the  universal  topics  of  conversation  were 
Florida  and  De  Soto ;  the  Land  of  Flowers  and  the 
Flower  of  Chivalry.  The  Spaniards  of  that  day,  like 
our  own  countrymen  of  the  present  time,  were  subject 
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to  spasms  of  unhealthy  excitement.  Their  enthusiasm, 
in  many  cases,  became  a  sort  of  epidemic  mania  oi 
infatuation.  In  the  instance  to  which  we  now  refer, 
their  imaginations  had  transformed  Florida  to  Fairy 
Land,  and  De  Soto  to  a  faultless  hero  of  romance ! 

The  feverish  irritation  of  the  Spanish  public  in  rela- 
tion to  this  Floridan  enterprise  was  induced,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  misrepresentations  of  that  perjured 
bookmaker,  Cabe9a  de  Vaca,  mentioned  above  as  ani: 
of  the  survivors  of  PamphUo's  expedition.  The  flod 
effects  of  this  man's  fictitious  statements  should  admoB^  ' 
ish  some  of  our  American  authors  and  biblio] 
that  a  great  moral  error  may  be  committed,  and 
deplorable  mischiefs  may  be  produced,  by  dissei 
false  information  among  the  people.  During  the 
lencc  of  the  "  Florida  fever"  in  Spain,  many  people  )M 
were  in  comfortable  circumstances  sacrificed  all 
property  and  all  their  prospects  of  earthly  happineM;^ 
the  purpose  of  joining  De  Soto's  expedition. 

More  than  a  year  was  consumed  in  making  pi 
tions  for  the  voyage ;  but  in  the  early  part  of 
1538,  all  things  were  in  readiness  for  the  grand  emprise, 
and  the  whole  company,  consisting  of  twenty  officers, 
twenty-four  ecclesiastics,  and  six  hundred  common  sol- 
diers, embarked  in  ten  ships  at  San  Lucar.*  The  depart- 
ure of  this  great  armament  was  witnessed  by  many  thou- 


*  The  number  of  vessels,  as  stated  by  Garcilasso,  is  probably 
exaggerated. 
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saiids  of  people,  fioiue  of  whom  came  iVoiii  distant 
places  to  behold  the  glorious  spectacle,  the  largest 
of  the  ships  was  occupied  by  the  commander,  with  his 
&111O7  and  attendants.  Donna  Isabella  had  determined 
to  aooompany  her  husband  as  &r  as  Havana.    De  Soto 


and  his  lady  wete  both  exemplary  in  their  conjugal 
relations ;  and  the  strength  of  their  mutual  attachment 
would  not  allow  them  to  endure  the  thought  of  another 
long  separaHon. 

On  the  21st  day  of  April,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Gomera, 
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one  of  the  Canary  islands,  the  governor  of  which.  Count 
Gomera,  entertained  them  in  the  most  friendly  and  hos- 
pitable  manner.     This  coimt  had  several  illegitimate 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  named  Leonora,  was  a  beautiful 
girl  of  seventeen.     She  was  dearly  beloved  by  her  father, 
who  designed  to  make  her  his  heiress.    Wishing  to  place 
this   young  lady   under    the   virtuous   instructions  of 
Donna  Isabella,  the  count  proposed   that  she   should 
become  one  of  that  lady's  attendants.     Tlie  beauty  and 
modesty  of  Leonora  strongly  recommended  her  to  Isa- 
bella's favor,  and  the  proposal  of  Count  Gomera,  there- 
fore, met  with   immediate   acceptance.     In   a  private 
conversation  ^Wth  De  Soto,  Count   Gomera   informed 
him  that  Leonora  was  the  offspring  of  an  illicit  amour, 
and  lest   the   mother's   frailty  should   descend   to  the 
daughter,  he   wished  the   latter   to   be  guarded,  with 
the  utmost  care,  from  every  corrupting  influence.    In 
reply  to  this  confidential  discourse  of  Gomera,  De  Soto 
gave   a   solemn  pledge   that  the  young  lady's  welfiue 
should  demand   the   same  attention  from  himself  and 
his  wife  as  though  she  were  their  oami  child.     "  And  1 
swear,"  added  De  Soto,  "  that  the  man  who  injures  her 
in  word  or  deed  shall  be  accounted  my  deadliest  foe,  and 
I  will  make  him  responsible  with  his  life." 

The  count  provided  some  additional  supplies  of  pro- 
visions for  De  Soto's  ships,  for  which  he  refused  Ui 
receive  any  recompense.  On  the  24th  of  April,  the 
fleet  again  set  sail,  and  after  a  voyage  distinguished  by 
no  remarkable  event,  De  Soto  and  liis  company  arrived 
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at  St.  lago  de  Cuba,  on  the  28th  of  May.     The  Spanish  [^    >  ^> 

inhabitants  of  Cuba  welcomed  their  new  governor  with 

every  demonstration  of  joy.     The  citizens  of  St.  lago 

formed  a  grand  procession,  and  came  out  to  receive  him 

with  flying-colors  and  martial  music ;  they  escorted  De 

Soto   and  his   company  into   the   city  where   suitable 

quarters  had  been  prepared  for  their  accommodation. 

For  several  days,  nothing  was  thought  of  but  feasting 

and  rejoicing.     As  a  suitable  compUment  to  the  gov- 

emor'8  chivalric  celebrity,  a   grand    tournament  was 

projected  by  the   citizens.     De   Soto  presided  at  this 

entertainment;  but  as  no  one  could  compete  with  him 

in  the  exercises  of  knighthood,  he  considerately  refrained 

from  entering  the  lists.     The  prizes  of  victory  in  several 

contests   with   sword   and   lance  were   borne  away  by 

Nuno  de  Tobar,  De  Soto's  lieutenant-general  and  most 

confidential   friend.     This   cavalier    had    distinguished 

himself   in   Peru,  where   he   had  gained  the   esteem 

of    his  present  commander,  and   for   many  years   the 

intimacy  of  De  Soto  and  Tobar  had  been  of  the  most 

confiding  and  fraternal  character. 

Donna  Isabella,  with  Leonora  and  her  other  attend- 
ants, were  among  the  spectators  of  the  tournament. 
The  fair  daughter  of  Count  Gomera  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  display ;  but,  among  all  the  gay  cavaliers 
who  took  a  part  in  the  passage-of-arms,  the  \ictorious 
Nuno  de  Tobar  attracted  her  chief  attention.  This 
puissant  knight  was  affected  in  a  similar  way  by  Leo- 
nora's beauty,  and  mutual  admiration  soon  ripened  into 
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answered: — ^'^I  have  not  committed  a  capital  crime;  and 
if  I  had  done  so,  I  should  not  expect  your  Excellency  to 
become  my  executioner.  I  know  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  contend  with  you  in  single  combat,  and  I  will 
not  expose  myself  to  certain  destruction  by  accepting 
your  challenge." — ^*'Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  your 
crime  is  of  trivial  importance,"  replied  De  Soto ;  "  and 
do  not  imagine  that  you  can  evade  the  consequences  by 
refusing  to  meet  them  like  a  man.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  injury  you  have  done  to  this  wretched  girl,  your 
treachery  to  me  deserves  a  traitor's  punishment ;  choose, 
therefore,  whether  you  wiU  act  like  a  soldier  or  suffer 
like  a  criminal" 

Tobar  had  seen  men  put  to  death  by  Spanish  governors 
for  smaller  feults  than  those  which  were  now  laid  to  his 
charge.  Knowing  De  Soto's  character  too  well  to  waste 
time  in  vain  expostulations,  he  withdrew,  therefore,  with 
a  prudent  determination  to  repair  the  damage  he  had 
done,  by  making  Leonora  his  lawful  wife.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  by  one  of  the  priests  attached 
to  the  expedition ;  and,  within  less  than  an  hour  after 
he  had  parted  from  De  Soto,  the  bridegroom  returned  to 
inform  the  governor  that  due  reparation  had  been  made. 
De  Soto  answered:  "You  have  saved  your  Ufe  by  this 
expedient,  but  the  place  you  have  lost  in  my  confidence 
and  esteem  can  never  be  regained.  You  are  no  longer 
my  lieutenant ;  that  office  must  be  filled  by  one  who  has 
never  given  me  any  reason  to  doubt  his  honor  and 
fideUty." 
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One  of  De  Soto's  peculiarities  was  inflexible  severity 
in  the  punishment  of  offenders.  He  made  no  allowances 
for  Imman  frailty;  and  when  he  administered  justice,  no 
contrition  on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  and  no  act  of 
atonement  could  obtain  any  remission  of  the  penalty. 


i 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

HERNANDO  PONCE  ARRIVES  AT  HAVANA  —  HOW  HE  BECAME 
INDEBTED  TO  DE  SOTO — HIS  ATTEMPT  TO  DEFRAUD — HE 
CONCEALS  HIS  TREASURES — DE  SOTO  FINDS  THEM — GENEROUS 
BEHAVIOR  OF  DE  SOTO  —  INGRATITUDE  AND  BASE  CONDUCT 
OF  HERNANDO  PONCE — NUNC  DE  TOBAR'S  PROJECTS  OF 
REVENGE — DISCOVERIES  1^  FLORIDA-r-EXPEDITION  OP  PONCE 
DE  LEON — HIS  SEARCH  FOR  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH — EXPE- 
DITION OF  VASQUEZ  DE  AYLLON — HIS  MISFORTUNES  AND 
DEATH — EXPEDITIONS  OF  GIOVANNI  DE  VERAZANNO  AND  OF 
PAMPHILO  DE  NARVAEZ  —  PAMPHILO'S  DEFEAT  BT  THE 
INDIANS — HE  IS  DRIVEN  FROM  THE  COUNTRY,  AND  PERISHES 
BY  SHIPWRECK — FEROCITY  OF  THE  INDIANS  ACCOUNTED  FOR. 
[A.  D.  1538.] 

Considering  that  enough  time  had  been  spent  in 
sports  and  festivities,  Governor  De  Soto  bade  adieu  to 
his  cordial  and  convivial  friends  in  St.  lago,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Havana,  from  which  port  he  intended  to  sail 
directly  to  Florida.  While  they  remained  at  Cuba,  the 
cavaliers  of  De  Soto's  party  provided  themselves  with 
horses,  as  the  Spanish  inhabitants  had  stocked  the  island 
with  these  animals,  many  of  which  were  of  the  finest 
breeds.  While  the  governor  and  his  company  were 
waiting  at  Havana  for  a  feir  wind,  a  certain  Hernando 
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result  of  litigation,  he  couTeyed  it  away  from  the  vessel, 
by  ni^t,  and  buried  it  in  the  sand,  where  he  intended 
to  leave  it  until  he  was  ready  to  depart  from  Havana. 


^I^ 


Information  of  Ponce's  maneuvers  had  reached  De  Soto, 
and  the  latter  appointed  several  men  to  keep  a  watch 
on  Ponce's  ship.  These  spies  saw  the  sailors  carry  off 
two  or  three  lai^  coffers;  and,  suspecting  some  foul 
play,  they  carefully  observed  the  place  where  the  sup- 
posed treasures  were  concealed  in  the  ground.  When 
these  discoveries  were  communicated  to  the  governor, 
he  sent  persons  to  dig  up  the  boxes  and  bring  them  to 
his  palace. 
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On  the  foUo^ving  morning,  Goremor  de  Soto  dis- 
patched a  messenger,  with  a  polite  request  for  hla  "  old 
friend,  Don  Hernando  Ponce,"  to  grant  him  the  favor 
of  an  interuew.  Ponce  came  and  was  sumptuously 
entertained  by  the  governor;  to  whom,  after  dinner,  he 
gave  a  long  account  of  his  troubles  and  losses,  conclud-  ■ 
iiig  witli  the  declaration  that  he  was  about  to  return  to 
Spain,  poorer,  if  possible,  than  he  was  before  he  left 
that  country,  "I  find  then,"  answered  De  Soto,  "that  I 
have  been  laboring  under  a  misapprehension.  Last 
night,  some  of  my  people  found  several  heavy  chests ; 
and,  as  they  were  marked  with  your  initials,  I  sup- 
posed tliat  they  might  possilily  belong  to  you.  But 
what  jou  have  just  told  me,  concerning  your  destitute 
condition,  convinces  me  that  you  cannot  be  the  owner  of 
this  property." 

Ponce,  who  liad  indulged  the  hope  tliat  his  treasure 
was  safely  stowed  away,  now  became  very  much  agi- 
tated, and  earnestly  requested  the  governor  to  show 
him  the  chests.  They  were  brought  into  the  room  by 
De  Soto's  order,  and  Ponce,  quite  forgetful  of  his  recent 
declaration,  produced  his  keys,  unlocked  the  boxes  and 
satisfied  himself  that  the  contents  had  not  been  touched. 
De  Soto  then  severely  reproved  him  for  his  dishonest 
intentions  and  the  disgraceful  falsehood  he  had  just 
uttered.  In  conclusion,  he  said :  "Take  away  your 
goods,  sir.  If  yonr  own  feehngs  do  not  prompt  you  to 
do  justice  to  your  creditor,  I  will  not  compel  you  to 
be  honest,  in  spite  of  your   nature    and   incUnation." 
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Ponce  appeared  to  be  touched  by  the  goyemor's  mag- 
nanimous conduct.  With  some  signs  of  compunction, 
he  asked  De  Soto's  permission  to  make  Donna  Isabella 
a  present  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  As  this  sum  was 
less  than  half  of  Ponce's  debt,  the  governor  allowed  him 
to  make  an  exhibition  of  his  generosity  in  the  manner 
proposed.  Accordingly  the  money  was  counted  out  by 
Ponce  and  graciously  accepted  by  the  lady;  and,  when 
this  matter  was  arranged,  the  coffers  were  carried  back 
to  Ponce's  ship. 

But  the  broker's  conscience  soon  began  to  harass 
him  for  parting  with  his  dollars  too  easily;  and  while 
these  objects  of  his  devotion  remained  behind,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  island.  On 
various  pretenses,  he  postponed  his  departure;  and, 
about  a  week  after  De  Soto  and  his  soldiers  had  em- 
barked for  Florida,  the  afflicted  Ponce  applied  to  one  of 
the  tribunals  of  Havana  for  a  mandamus  to  compel 
Donna  Isabella  to  restore  the  ten  thousand  dollars; 
alleging  that  they  had  not  been  paid  as  a  just  debt, 
but  as  a  peace-offering  to  prevent  the  governor  from 
stripping  him  of  all  his  property.  In  answer  to  this 
allegation.  Donna  Isabella  produced  the  proofs  of 
Ponce's  indebtedness  to  her  husband,  and  called  on  the 
court  of  justice  to  detain  Ponce  until  De  Soto  should 
return  to  prosecute  his  claim.  The  broker  was  not 
disposed  to  meet  the  risks  of  the  trial ;  he  chose  rather 
to  leave  Donna  Isabella  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
money ;  and  having  no  desire  to  come  to  any  ftirther 
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reckoning  with  De  Soto,  he  availed  himself  of  a  dark 
night,  and  made  his  escape  from  Havana  just  in  time 
to  save  himself  from  arrest  and  imprisonment,  to  which, 
as  a  recusant  debtor,  he  was  liable. 

It  was  decided  that  all  the  ladies  attached  to  De 
Soto's  expedition  should  remain  at  Havana  until  the 
conquest  of  Florida  shoidd  be  accomplished.  Donna 
Isabellii  was  invested  with  the  government  of  Cuba 
during  her  husband's  absence.  Donna  Leonora,  the 
daughter  of  Count  Gomera  and  wife  of  Nuno  de  Tobar, 
used  all  her  interest  with  Isabella  and  the  governor  to 
obtain  the  pardon  of  her  husband,  and  his  restorarion  to 
the  office  which  he  had  forfeited  on  her  account.  But 
De  Soto  had  already  chosen  another  Ucutenant,  namely 
Vasco  Porcallo  de  Figucroa,  an  old  cavaUer,  who  had 
"fought  in  Spain  and  Italy,"  and  he  had  likewise 
acquired  many  laurels  and  much  property  by  assisting 
Diego  Velasquez  in  the  subjugation  of  Cuba,  A.D.  loll. 
Porcallo  had  lived  more  than  half  a  century ;  the  frosts 
of  fifty-five  years  had  chilled  his  military  ardor ;  but 
another  impulse,  which  age  is  supposed  to  strengthen, 
urged  him  to  fight  over  again  the  battles  of  his  youth. 
Avarice  was  the  motive  which  induced  this  gray-haired 
warrior  to  leave  a  fine  estate  which  he  possessed  in 
Cuba,  for  the  sake  of  taking  a  part  in  a  toilsome  and 
dangerous  enterprise,  which  promised  to  increase  hia 
wealth.  It  is  said  that  Porcallo  was  the  proprietor  of 
several  mines,  and  that  his  principal  olgect  in  going  to 
Florida  was  to  obtain  Indian  slaves  to  perform  the  hard 
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labor  which  is  requiied  to  make  this  kind  of  property 
productiye. 

NuSio  de  Tobar,  though  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
coldly  treated  by  the  governor,  did  not  withdraw  from 
the  expedition.  He  went  with  his  countrymen  to 
Florida,  smothering  his  resentment,  or  merely  concealing 
it,  perhaps,  like  another  lago,  until  chance  should  afford 
him  an  opportunity  for  reprisal.  Subsequent  events 
make  it  probable  that  his  mind  had  already  conceived  a 
project  of  revenge,  and  that  he  waited,  with  enforced 
patience, 

"  For  hell  and  night 
To  bring  the  monstrons  birth  to  the  world's  light." 

As  a  preliminary  to  our  account  of  De  Soto's  opera- 
tions in  Florida,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  previous  discoveries  and  actions  of  the  Spaniards 
hx  that  region.  The  honor  due  to  the  first  discovery 
of  the  land  which  now  constitutes  the  Southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  United  States  is  generally  awarded  to 
that  £unous  and  eccentric  old  Spanish  adventurer,  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon.  Nevertheless  the  validity  of  his  claim 
to  that  honor  is  liable  to  some  dispute.  Several  authori- 
ties of  very  good  credit  maintain  that  Sebastian  Cabot 
traced  the  whole  line  of  the  American  coast  as  far 
southward  as  36°  9'  North  latitude ;  and  Peter  Martyr 
avers  that  he  sailed  to  the  west  of  the  meridian 
of  Cuba*     From  this  account  it  does  not  appear  that 
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"^TBS  &r  advanced  in  years,  and  to  him  the  stream  or 
"duntain  described  by  the  Indians,  was  a  more  desirable 
object  than  mines  of  tab/ex  or  gold.    In  fact,  the  waters 


of  such  a  rejuvenating  spring  would  have  been,  (as 
Edmund  Burke  observes),  "  the  best  commodity  the 
country  could  yield,  both  for  home  consumption  and 
the  foreign  markets,  and  would  be  a  fer  better  basis  for 


in  three  small  ciir^vels,  c 
After  a  short  voyage,  h 
with  flowers  and  verdu] 
covery  happened  to  he 
Spaniardc,  Pasqua  Mori 
Florida  on  the  country, 
cumstance.  Thus  ihe  firs' 
took  place  on  the  second 
The  next  Tisit  to  Flori 
the  year  1520,  by  the 
Ayllon.  This  man,  wa 
mines,  agreed  mth  some 
number  of  Caiibs  from 
the  places  of  those  who  v 
the  hard  treatment  of  th 
St.  Domingo  with  two  e 
he  was  driven  ashore  on 
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then  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  with  his  Indian  cap- 
tives, for  San  Domingo.  In  1524,  this  villain,  with  six 
ships  and  five  hundred  men,  made  another  voyage  to 
the  same  coast,  where  he  met  with  the  just  reward  of 
his  treachery.  On  this  occasion,  the  Indians  proved  that 
they  had  learned  the  gaine  of  deceit ;  for  the  Spaniards 
were  received  by  them  with  every  appearance  of  kind- 
ness. Ayllon  flattered  himself  that  his  old  offense  was 
forgotten.  Trusting  to  appearances,  he  sent  two  hun- 
dred men  on  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  country. 
The  natives  entertained  and  feasted  them  for  four  days, 
and  having  thus  put  them  completely  off  their  guard, 
they  murdered  every  man  of  them  while  asleep.  This 
slaughter  was  followed  by  an  attack  on  those  Spaniards 
who  remained  in  the  ships ;  they  were  compelled  to 
put  to  sea  without  any  supplies  of  provisions  and  water, 
and  they  endured  indescribable  sufferings  before  they 
reached  St.  Domingo. 

Soon  after  this  last  exploit  of  Ayllon,  he  "died 
broken-hearted,"  and,  (to  use  the  language  of  Galvano,*) 
"he  left  nothing  done  worthy  of  memory."  Consider- 
ing the  quality  of  his  most  celebrated  actions,  we  find  in 
the  smaU  number  of  them  no  very  great  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction. 

In  the  year  1524,  Giovanni  da  Verazzano,  a  Floren- 
tine sea-captain  in  the  service  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, coasted  from  Florida  as  high  as  Cape  Breton. 

_  * 

♦QalTano,  Discoveries  of  the  World;  Haklujt.,Ed.  1601,  pp.  57-63. 
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On  the  17th  day  of  June,  1527,  Famphilo  de  Nar- 
i^aez  left  Spain,  with  five  ships  and  six  hundred  men, 
being  authorized  by  the  Spanish  government  to  e:xplote 
and  take  possession  of  ^^  all  the  lands  between  Bio  de  ks 
Pahnas  and  Cape  Florida.  The  fleet  was  much  damaged 
by  a  hurricane,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Cuba  fer 
more  than  six  months  to  be  refitted.  In  February, 
1528,  Famphilo  again  embarked;  and,  after  a  short  and 
prosperous  trip,  landed  his  army  at  the  bay  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Florida.  Having  formally  taken  possession  of  the 
country,  and  proved  that  he  was  in  earnest  by  pillaging 
some  of  the  \dllages,  Famphilo  began  to  interrogate  the 
natives  respecting  the  precise  localities  of  that  immense 
deposit  of  gold  which  he  expected  to  find  in  Florida. 
In  their  answers  to  these  inquiries,  we  suspect  that  die 
Indians  had  no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  hasten  the 
departure  of  their  troublesome  guests ;  they  directed  the 
gold-himters,  therefore,  to  a  distant  region  called  Apa- 
lache,  assuring  them  that  the  shining  metal  could  theze 
be  obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance.  After  a  weari- 
some march,  the  Spaniards  reached  the  designated  place 
on  the  26th  day  of  June.  While  it  was  possible  for 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district  to  consider  them  as 
friendly  visitors,  they  were  treated  with  kindness  and 
respect;  but  the  imgrateful  and  scoundrel-like  behavior 
of  the  Spaniards  soon  provoked  the  hostility  of  the 
natives.  Before  he  had  time  and  opportunity  to  make 
any  mineralogical  researches,  Famphilo  was  compelled 
to  retreat.     While  endeavoring  to  make  his  escape  to 
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the  sea-shore,  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  natives 
who  killed  two  hundred  of  his  men,  or  about  a  third  of 
the  whole  niunber.  The  whole  country  being  now 
aroused,  Famphilo  found  it  impossible  to  return  to  his 
ships,  and  they  were,  probably,  destroyed  by  the 
Indians.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  took  the  shortest 
route  to  the  coast,  and  came  to  the  Bay  of  Aute,  now 
called  the  Bay  of  St.  Mark's.  The  Apalachian  Indians 
were  satisfied  with  driving  the  intruders  from  their 
country,  and  they  abandoned  the  pursuit  when  that 
object  was  gained.  Had  the  natives  followed  up  their 
advantge,  the  whole  gang  would  have  been  exter- 
minated. When  they  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Mark's, 
flie  Spaniards  were  in  a  starving  condition;  their  only 
hod  was  the  flesh  of  their  horses,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  slaughter  one  of  these  animals  every  third  day.  All 
their  ingenuity  was  now  employed  to  effect  some  means 
of  escape  from  the  country.  Some  kind  of  boats  were 
required,  but  how  were  they  to  be  constructed  without 
any  kind  of  tools  suitable  for  such  labor?  They  erected 
a  forge  on  the  beach ;  and,  with  immense  toil  and  diffi- 
culty, converted  their  swords,  lance-heads,  stirrups, 
bridle-bits,  &c.,  to  nails,  saws  and  axes.  Having  thus 
provided  themselves  with  the  proper  instruments,  they 
cut  down  trees,  shaped  the  timber,  and  finally  produced 
several  very  inelegant  specimens  of  marine  architecture. 
In  the  meanwhile,  all  their  horses  were  consumed ;  and 
when  they  embarked  in  their  rude  batteaux  their  thin 
ghastfy  appearance  might  have  reminded  a  spectator  of 


20 


that  shadowy  boat-load  of  "magnanimoiia  heroes,"  etc, 
whicli  Virgil  describes  in  the  Sixth  book  of  his  Epic 
All  the  Imats  were  wrecked  near  the  month  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  all  on  board  perished,  except  Cabe9a  de 


Vaca,  the  treasurer  of  the  expedition,  and  four  common 
soldiers.  The  five  survivors  were  kindly  received  by 
the  Indians  of  the  neighboring  country ;  but,  during  a 
season  of  famine,  the  Spaniards  killed  one  of  their 
number  to  afford  subsistence  to  the  others;  and  the 
natives  were  so  horrified  by  this  act,  that  they 
endeavored  to  put  them  all  to  death.  Cabe^a  and  his 
three    companions    escaped  with  their  lives,  b(?wever, 
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and  after  enduimg    many  toils   and   sufferings,  they 
leached  Spain  in  Angost,  1537. 

In  all  of  these  expeditions  to  Florida,  the  Spaniards 
treated  the  natives  of  the  country  with  the  most  im- 
politic and  unchristian-like  haibarity.  This  fact  will 
eatidain  that  deep-rooted  hatred  of  the  white  race  which 
made  the  enterprise  of  De  Soto  ten  times  more  difficult 
ind  perilous  than  it  would  have  been,  if  no  Europeans 
,h0i  visited  the  country  before  his  arrival.  And  it  is 
■SWity  probable  that  much  of  that  ferocity  which  charac- 
:>||t!iues  the  aborignes  of  our  Southern  and  Western  States 
'^Uayhe  ascribed  to  the  harsh  and  merciless  treatment 
iriddi  their  ancestors  received  from  the  early  Spanish 
-CQi^plorers. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

de  soto  leaves  havana  —  unfavorable  omens — d0s51 
Isabella's  forebodings — leave-taking — the  voyagb  to 
florida — arrival  at  tampa  bay — landing  effected— 
hostile  indians — a  much-abused  chief — spanish  bar- 
barity— wrongs  not  to  be  forgiven — de  soto  taib 
possession  of  a  village — ^the  indians  of  florida — thru 
civilization — their  manufactures — their  houses,  pub- 
niture  and  utensils — their  architecture — theie  reli- 
gion— their  government — effects  of  a  spanish  dtta- 
sign — how  the  indians  of  florida  fell  back  ikto 
barbarism — how  their  communications  with  europeaw 

CORRUPTED  THEIR  GOOD    MANNERS.       [a.  D.  1568 — 1539.] 

De  Soto  sailed  from  Havana,  on  Sunday,  May  18/ r^ 
Avith  all  his  forces,  embarked  in  five  large  ships,  two 
caravels,  and  two  brigantines.  Almost  a  year  liad  elapsed 
since  the  expedition  left  Spain ;  a  large  part  of  that  time 
was  expended  by  the  governor  in  making  a  tour  of  the 
island,  visiting  the  principal  towns,  purchasing  horses 
and  making  other  preparations  for  his  voyage.  Though 
the  disastrous  fate  of  all  his  predecessors  in  Floridt 
seemed  to  cast  an  ominous  shadow  over  the  undertaking, 
no  apprehensions  of  failure  visited  the  mind  of  De  Soto, 
and  his  assurance  of  success  imparted  an  equal  degree 
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of  confidence  to  all  who  were  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise. Many  of  the  Spaniards  believed  De  Soto  to  be 
inTindble ;  he  had  been  victorious  in  many  battles,  and 
he  had  never  been  defeated.  His  officers  were  aU  men 
of  approved  valor  and  of  ripe  experience  in  the  practice 
of  war.  His  troops  were  regular  and  well-disciplined 
soldiers ;  a  majority  of  them  had  served  in  many  cam- 
paigns, and  all  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  Indian  warfetre.  With  all  these  circimi- 
stances  in  his  fevor,  De  Soto  might  be  excused  for  dis- 
fltrding  all  doubts  of  a  triumphant  career  in  that  glorious 
field  of  adventure  which  was  now  expanded  before  him. 

But,  as  "  women  fear  too  much,  even  as  they  love," 
the  mind  of  Donna  Isabella  was  greatly  disquieted  by 
the  contemplation  of  those  dangers  which  her  husband 
was  about  to  encounter,  and  which  she  was  not  permitted 
to  share.  She  earnestly  desired  to  accompany  him  to 
Florida ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  De  Soto  resolutely  op- 
posed her  wishes.  This  was  the  first  separation  of  the 
fond  couple  since  their  marriage ;  the  leave-taking  was 
painful  on  both  sides ;  but  De  Soto  encouraged  Isabella 
to  hope  that  the  time  of  reunion  was  not  fer  distant.  To 
his  perceptions  the  conquest  of  Florida  appeared  to  be 
an  easy  task,  from  which  he  could  soon  return  with  large 
accessions  of  wealth  and  glory;  and  then  the  happiness 
of  their  wedded  life  would  be  liable  to  no  interruption. 

The  voyage  from  Havana  to  Florida  was  prolonged 
by  contrary  winds,  which  kept  the  squadron  tossing  about 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  several  days.     On  the  25th 
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of  May,  De  Soto  and  his  people  obtained  their  first  vievr 
of  the  much-desired  land,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
game  day  they  came  to  anchor  about  two  leagues  firom 
tlic  bhore.  The  shoals  which  extended  along  the  coast 
prevented  the  ships  from  coming  nearer;  but  it  was 
■^ery  eWdcnt  that  their  approach  had  been  discerned  by 
tlie  natives,  for  many  beacon-fires  were  kindled  along  the 
beach.  These  were  the  signals  used  by  the  Indians  to 
collect  their  forces  when  they  expected  to  be  attacked 


by  their  enemies.  The  columns  of  black  smoke  which 
ascended  from  these  fires  were  plainly  visible  to  the 
Spaniards  in  their  ships,  who  were  thus  made  aware  of 
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the  hostile  intentions  of  the  natives.  De  Soto's  vessels 
weie  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  Tampa  Bay,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo.  The  Indians 
who  inhabited  the  neighboring  country  were  governed 
Jby  a  cacique  named  Ucita,  whose  unfiiendly  deportment 
toward  the  Spaniards  is  very  satis&ctorily  explained. 
When  Famphilo  de  Narvaez  visited  this  region  in  1528, 
he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Cacique  Ucita,  who 
supplied  him  with  provisions,  and  gave  him  all  the 
assistance  he  required  in  his  seardi  after  pearls  and 
gold.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  was  formed  between 
this  well-disposed  Indian  chief  and  the  Spaniards ;  and 
yet,  on  a  very  slight  pretense,  Pamphilo  caused  the 
cacique's  nose  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  aged  mother  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs !  From  that  time,  Udta  was  the 
irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  white  men,  having  no  good 
feoBon  to  doubt  that  they  were  all  equally  merciless  and 
;)mgiateful.     Keeping  the  facts  just  related  in  remem- 

t.ce,  we  can  easily  accoimt  for  that  implacable  resent- 
t  which  Udta  displayed  in  his  behavior  to  De  Soto 
iQid  his  companions. 

Perceiving  that  the  Indians  had  gathered  on  the  shore 
&r  the  unmistakable  purpose  of  opposing  the  disembarka- 
tion of  his  troops,  De  Soto  deemed  it  expedient  to  avoid  a 
collision  with  the  natives  at  that  time,  and  chose  rather 
to  proceed  about  two  leagues  further  up  the  bay  before 
he  effected  a  landing.  Leaving  his  ships  at  anchor,  he 
conveyed  his  soldiers  in  small  boats  to  a  part  of  the 
shore  where  there  was  no  appearance  of  opposition. 
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enabled,  by  taking  advani 
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horrid  barbarity.  De  Soto  loaded  the  captives  with 
presents,  and  sent  them  to  their  chief  with  overtures 
of  friendship.  But  the  wrongs  which  Ucita  had 
received  from  the  white  men  were  irreparable;  the 
Spaniards  could  not  restore  his  murdered  parent  to  Ufe, 
and  the  frightfrd  mutilation  of  his  person  admitted 
of  no  redress.  When  De  Soto's  message  was  delivered 
to  him,  he  indignantly  replied :  "  Bring  me  no  more 
speeches  or  promises  from  these  men.  I  want  their 
heads !  Give  me  them  and  I  wiU  be  satisfied !" 

The  intercourse  between  De  Soto  and  the  natives 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  several  Indian  interpreters 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  brought  with  them  from 
Havana.  As  the  Cacique  Ucita  was  the  ruler  of  a 
large  and  warUke  tribe,  mhabiting  a  territory  which 
extended  for  many  miles  along  the  coast,  De  Soto 
considered  it  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  to  propitiate 
this  chieftain  before  he  marched  further  into  the 
country.  For,  supposing  that  it  should  be  necessary 
for  the  Spaniards  to  retreat  to  their  ships,  it  would  be 
extremely  inconvenient  to  have  such  a  potent  enemy 
stationed  between  them  and  the  sea.  Many  conciliator)* 
messages  were  therefore  sent  to  Ucita,  and  presents 
of  considerable  value  were  offered  to  him,  but  all  these 
verbal  and  material  offerings  were  disdainfully  rejected. 

While  these  abortive  negotiations  were  in  progress, 
De  Soto  quartered  his  troops  in  the  village  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Indians.  The  site  of  this  village 
must  have  been  about  eight  miles  in  a  northerly  direc- 
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dresses,  especially  those  of  the  females,  were  tasteful 
and  ornate  in  a  very  high  degree.  Specimens  of  their 
earthenware  manu&ctures  are  still  preserved,  and  some 
of  them  are  highly  creditable  to  their  skill  in  that 
branch  of  industry.  The  Portuguese  narrator  describes 
their  crockery-ware  as  not  inferior  to  that  which  was 
made  at  the  cotemporary  factories  of  Estremos  and  Mon- 
temor.  Their  other  household  goods  consisted  of  mats, 
baskets  and  boxes,  made  of  split  cane  and  other  materials, 
ingeniously  wrought  and  ornamented.  The  wearing 
apparel  of  the  Floridans  was  composed  partly  of  skins 
handsomely  dressed  and  colored,  and  partly  of  a  sort  of 
woven  cloth,  the  materials  of  which  were  the  fibrous  bark 
of  the  mulberry-tree  and  a  certain  species  of  wild 
hemp.  Their  finest  fabrics,  which  were  used  by  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  caciques,  were  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  the  young  mulberry  shoots,  beaten  into  small 
fibres  and  afterward  bleached.  This  material  was  then 
twisted  or  spun  into  threads  of  a  convenient  size  to 
prepare  it  for  the  operation  of  weaving,  which  was  per- 
formed, in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  driving  small 
stakes  into  the  ground,  stretching  the  warp  across  from 
stake  to  stake,  and  then  inserting  the  weft  by  using  the 
fingers  instead  of  a  shuttle.  By  this  tedious  process, 
very  beautiful  shawls  or  mantillas,  with  figured  borders 
of  the  most  exquisite  patterns,  were  produced  by  the 
Floridan  weavers. 

Like  the  'Peruvians,  these  people  had  acquired  the 
art  of  working  in  metals.     Manufactured  articles  of 
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deyated  mounds  or  terraces.  The  Portuguese  gentle- 
man says  that  the  walls  of  some  of  the  principal  houses 
were  hung  with  prepared  buckskin,  which  resembled 
tapestry,  and  others  had  carpets  of  the  same  material. 

The  religion  of  the  Natchez  resembled  that  of  the 
Peruvians;  they  worshiped  the  Sim  as  the  source  of 
Ugfat  and  heat,  or  the  symbol  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness.  They  beUeved  in  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul  and  in  future  rewards  and  pimishments. 
The  existence  of  a  supreme  and  omnipotent  Deity  called 
ihe  Great  Spirit  was  acknowledged  by  these  people; 
they  also  believed  in  an  Evil  Spirit  of  inferior  power, 
who  was  supposed  to  govern  the  seasons  and  control  the 
elements.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Natchez  were 
image-worshipers  before  the  Spaniards  introduced  that 
ferm  of  idolatry  among  them. 

The  government  of  the  Florida  Indians  was  despotic 
but  not  tjTannical.  The  authority  of  the  caciques  was 
patriarchal ;  and  it  was  ecclesiastical  rather  than  secular. 
Li  fact,  these  chiefs  were  popes  or  bishops,  rather  than 
princes ;  and,  as  they  never  abused  their  spiritual  power, 
they  seldom  met  with  popular  disobedience  or  resist- 
ance. Under  any  of  the  aboriginal  dynasties  of  America, 
there  was  more  equality  and  certainty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  more  respect  for  the  rights  of  man,  more 
security  for  person  and  property,  than  may  now  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States ;  though  we 
are  disposed  to  beUeve  that  this  Republic  is  better 
governed  than  any  other  nation  of  Christendom. 
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We  may  judge  from  the  fects  here  collected,  that  die 
original  inhabitants  of  Florida  were  a  progressive  peo- 
ple, and  that  their  progress  was  in  the  right  direction. 
They  were  rapidly  acquiring  all  the  graces  and  benefits 
of  civilization,  without  those  concomitant  vices  and 
corruptions  wliich  have  inclined  some  judicious  people 
to  suspect  that  ciiilization  itself  is  a  curse  and  a  nui- 
sance. Such  as  we  have  described  were  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  these  tribes  before  they  were  brought 
in  contact  with  European  influences  and  examples.  At 
the  time  when  our  Southern  and  Western  States  began 
to  be  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  Old  World,  these 
Indian  nations,  which  centuries  before  had  been  far 
advanced  in  civilization,  were  almost  in  a  ruined  state, 
(as  McCuUoh  says,)  "from  wars  and  other  calamities 
which  had  begim  to  subject  their  social  institutions  to 
decay."  The  same  autlior  remarks:  "The  murderous 
invasion  of  that  villain  Spaniard,  (meaning  our  Iiero, 
De  Soto,)  not  only  carried  death  and  destruction  wher- 
ever he  directed  his  course,  but  in  its  consequences 
enabled  the  barbarous  Indian  tribes  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  tliose  who  were  partly  ci\iUzed,  and 
the  latter  being  subdued  by  their  savage  neighbors  were 
reduced  in  all  respects  to  a  similar  condition.  The 
later  European  settlers  completed  the  work  of  ruin  by 
wars,  the  communication  of  diseases  and  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits."* 


■  MuCulIoh's  Researches,  Chap,  iv.,  p.  149. 
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To  realize  the  truthftilness,  or  even  the  probability 

erf  this  narrative,  we  must  remember  that  the  tribes  of 

JFIorida  when  visited  by  De  Soto,  were  widely  different, 

in    many    important    particulars,    from    those    North 

American  Indians  with  whose  habits  and  pecuUarities 

"we  have  been  made  acquainted  by  the  descriptions  of 

travelers,  or  our  own  personal  observations.     By  merely 

overlooking  the  feet  that  Florida  was  inhabited  by  a 

semidvilized  people,  three  centuries  ago,  some  persons 

have  been  led  to  consider  the  narrative  of  De  Soto's 

adventures  in  that  country  as  fabulous  and  absurd ;  and 

yet  there  is  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  early  history  of 

America  which  is  more  consistent  and  indisputable. 
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CHAPTER   XXVr. 


DE  SOTO'8  GREATEST  MISFORTUNE — BIS  VILWINOCS  LIBUTEfiST 
— HUNTISO  IKDIANS — A  DISOUISED  CHBI8T1AN  POUKD  AMOKS 
SAVAGES — HIS  BOMANTIO  AND  WONDERFUL  STORY — STRATA- 
GEM OP  AX  INDIAN  CHIEF— FOUR  SPASIARDS  MADE  PR180S- 
ERB — THREE  OF  THEM  PUT  TO  DEATH — JUAH  ORTIZ  8BH- 
TENCED  TO  EE  ROASTED  ALITE — THE  SBNTBNCS  IS  FABXIiT 
EXECDTED — ISTBRCESSIQN  OP  THE  PRINCESS  ULELEH — THE 
EXECUTION  IS  POSTPONED — ORTIZ  FALLS  IN  LOVE  WITH  THE 
PRINCESS — HE  IS  RIGOROUSLY  PUNISHED  BY  HER  FATHER — 
HIS  UNPARALLELED  SUFFERINGS — iriS  CONSOLATION.  [a.  D. 
1539.] 

It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  Ferdinand  De  Soto  to 
be  always  associated  with  men  of  the  most  ignominions 
and  detestable  character,  the  shadow  of  whose  guilt  and 
infamy  darkened  his  path  of  life,  and  still  rests  on  his 
reputation  and  memory.  Several  of  his  colaborers  in 
Florida  were  villains  of  the  most  desperate  class;  and 
among  these,  his  Meutenant,  Vasco  Porcallo,  will  deserve 
our  especial  notice.  This  specimen  of  ancient  iniquity, 
who  had  lived  more  tlian  fifty  years  to  very  little 
purpose,  was  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Havana,  who  had 
volunteered  to  take  a  part  m  De  Soto's  expedition,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  Indian  slaves  to  work 
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mn  his  mines.  As  he  was  an  old  soldier,  and  had  distin- 
{^uished  himself  in  former  wars  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Indians,  he  was  supposed  to  be  well  qualified  for 
that  important  post,  to  which  he  succeeded  after  the  dis- 
missal of  Nuno  de  Tobar.  But  De  Soto  soon  discovered 
the  great  mistake  he  had  made  by  choosing  a  Ueutenant- 
general  whose  objects  and  purposes  were  often  at  vari- 
ance  with  his  own. 

While  the  commander  was  endeavoring  to  propitiate 
the  chieftain  Ucita  with  presents  and  promises  of  friend- 
ship. Lieutenant  Porcallo  was  making  war  on  the  sub- 
jects of  that  cacique  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  captives, 
and  sending  them  to  his  mines  and  plantations  in  Cuba. 
De  Soto  not  only  connived  at  these  unwise  and  unjust 
proceedings,  but  permitted  Balthasar  de  Gallegos  to 
assist  PorcaUo  in  his  slave-making  operations.  This 
circumstance  proves  that  De  Soto  had  become  less  scru- 
pulous than  he  appeared  to  be  on  a  former  occasion, 
^when  the  capture  and  detention  of  some  Indian  prisoners 
provoked  him  to  an  act  of  mutiny.* 

Intent  on  this  man-himting  project,  Porcallo  and 
Gallegos  started  from  their  camp  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers,  forty  of  whom  were  horsemen.  They 
sent  Juan  Rodrigues  LobiUa  in  another  direction,  with 
fifty  men,  a  majority  of  whom  were  swordsmen  and 
targetiers.  Porcalla's  party  passed  through  a  marshy 
country,  where  it  was  almost  impossible  for  horses  to 


*  Vide  page  50. 
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travel.  When  they  were  about  two  leagues  from  the 
camp,  they  discovered  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  Indians, 
who  appeared  to  be  mlling  to  converse  with  the 
Spaniards,  until  the  latter  spurred  their  horses  fonrard, 
and  approached  the  natives  with  uplifted  weapons  and 
other  indications  of  a  hostile  purpose.  Then  the  Indians 
became  alarmed,  and  all  of  them,  except  one,  fled  pre- 
cipitately to  the  woods.  The  man  who  remained  on  the 
field,  was  diessed  and  equipped,  in  all  respects  like  the 
others,  yet  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Spaniards, 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  "and  thereby  proved  that 
he  was  a  Christian."  When  some  of  the  horsemen  came 
nearer,  be  exclaimed :  "  CiiviJiers,  do  not  kill  me !  T  am 
one  of  your  own  countrymen ;  and  I  entreat  you  not  to 
molest  those  Indians  who  are  witli  me,  for  I  am  indebted 
to  them  for  the  preservation  of  my  life."  Having  thus 
spoken,  he  made  signals  to  his  Indian  friends  to  return 
from  the  woods.  Some  of  them  complied  with  this 
request ;  but  as  one  of  tlie  party  had  been  wounded  by 
a  musket-bullet  while  he  was  retreating,  the  greater 
number  of  his  companions  were  too  much  affrighted  to 
come  from  their  place  of  concealment.  The  Spanish 
stranger  and  those  Indians  who  had  returned  from  the 
woods  were  accommodated  with  seats  on  horseback 
behind  some  of  the  cavaliers,  and  in  this  manner  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  camp. 

When  introduced  to  De  Soto,  the  stranger  declared 
that  his  name  was  Juan  Ortiz,  and  that  he  had  been  a 
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prisoner  among  the  Indians  for  twelve  years.     He  gave 
the  following  sccount  of  his  captivity : 

NARRATIVE   OF   JUAN    ORTIZ. 

"  I  am  a  native  of  Seville,  and  I  came  to  this  comitry 
with  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  in  the  year  1528.  My  com- 
mander  had  formed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Ucita,  the 
cadque  of  this  province,  which  is  called  Hirrigua.  Pam- 
philo sent  me  to  Havana  with  a  letter  for  his  wife,  who 
remained  at  that  port.  I  went  thither  in  one  of  his 
brigantmes,  which  was  manned  with  twenty  saUors ;  and 
having  executed  my  commission,  I  shipped  ten  more 
seamen  at  Havana,  and  returned  to  Florida  with  a  crew 
amounting  to  thirty  men.  When  our  vessel  came  to 
anchor  in  the  neighboring  bay,  some  Indians  who  were 
on  the  shore,  informed  us  that  our  captain  had  left 
Hirrigua,  and  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country'. 
They  pointed  to  a  letter  which  had  been  placed  in  a 
deft  reed,  stuck  in  the  sand.  There  was  something  in 
the  behavior  of  these  people  which  made  me  suspidous 
of  an  unfriendly  design ;  before  I  landed  my  men,  there- 
fore, I  wished  to  obtain  possession  of  the  letter,  which  I 
supposed  to  contam  some  explanation  of  Pamphilo's 
reasons  for  leaving  that  district.  The  suspicious  conduct 
of  the  Indians  made  me  unwilling  to  send  any  of  my 
men  ashore,  and  I  requested  some  of  the  natives  to  come 
to  the  vessel  in  one  of  their  canoes,  and  bring  the  letter 
with  them.  This  they  refused  to  do,  but  four  of  the 
Indians  came  to  us  in  a  canoe,  and  proposed  to  remain 
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with  US  as  hostages,  while  an  equal  number  of  our  party 
should  bring  away  the  billet.  To  this  arrangement  I 
consented ;  and  the  four  Indians  immediately  came  into 
the  brigantine,  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  unwilling- 
ness to  place  themselves  in  our  power.  With  three  of 
my  companions,  I  then  entered  the  canoe,  and  paddled 
to  the  beach.  As  soon  as  we  touched  the  land,  a  large 
number  of  Indians,  who  had  been  ijing  in  ambuscade, 
rushed  out  from  their  hiding-place  behind  some  bushe8, 
surroimded  us,  and  made  us  prisoners.  At  the  same 
moment  the  Indian  hostages  threw  themselves  from  the 
deck  of  the  brigantine,  swam  ashore,  and  joined  their 
countrymen.  Our  late  comrades  in  the  vessel  drew  ap 
tlicir  anchor,  set  sail,  and  abandoned  us  to  our  fate. 

Among  our  captors  was  an  Indian  who  had  for- 
merly been  employed  by  Pampliilo  as  interpreter,  and 
who  had  some  knowleilge  of  our  language.  I  learned 
from  him  that,  while  I  was  absent,  my  commander  had 
quarreled  with  the  cacique,  and  that  Pamphilo  had 
injured  the  chief  in  a  manner  which  could  never  be 
forgiven.  On  inquiring  for  the  particulars,  I  was 
informed  that  the  mother  of  the  cacique  had  been 
dragged  from  her  bed  and  thro^vn  to  the  dogs,  because 
she  had  complained  to  her  son  of  an  outrage  which  had 
been  committed  by  one  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  person 
of  a  young  Indian  female.  The  cacique  was  absent 
from  the  village  at  the  time  his  mother  was  put  to 
death.  When  he  returned,  and  the  lact  was  made 
known  to  him.  he  became  frantic  ivith  grief  and  lage. 
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and  made  threats  of  terrible  vengeance  against  the 
Spaniards,  which  so  incensed  Pamphilo,  that  he  ordered 
the  cacique  to  be  seized  and  scourged,  and  his  nose  to 
be  cut  off.  As  soon  as  these  things  were  known  to 
the  cacique's  subjects,  they  hastened  from  all  parts 
of  his  dominions  to  avenge  the  indignities  and  wrongs 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Spaniards.  Pamphilo 
and  his  companions  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  all  the 
expedition  they  could  use  scarcely  saved  them  from  the 
resentment  of  the  savages.  The  cacique  had  made  a 
vow  to  pimish  with  death  every  Spaniard  who  should 
thereafter  fall  into  his  hands,  and  our  capture  was  the 
result  of  a  stratagem  which  he  had  used  to  obtain 
victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  vindictive  fury. 

As  soon  as  I  was  made  acquainted  with  these  fects,  I 
resigned  myself  to  the  fate  from  which  I  could  see  no 
possibility  of  deliverance.  I  could  not  doubt  that  the 
cacique,  who  had  suffered  so  much  injustice,  would  be 
inexorable  in  his  revenge.  My  Christian  countrymen, 
I  knew,  were  apt  to  visit  the  smallest  offenses  with  the 
most  sanguinary  and  pitiless  retribution — ^what  then 
could  I  expect  from  a  man  whose  reUgion  taught  him 
that  revenge  was  a  virtue,  and  forgiveness  of  injuries 
a  crime?  My  only  hope  was  that  the  Indians  would 
not  put  me  to  a  protracted  death  of  torture;  the  very 
apprehension  of  which  was  so  painftil  to  me,  that  if  any 
means  of  self-destruction  had  been  within  my  reach,  I 
should  certainly  have  used  them  to  escape  from  the 
torments  to  which  I  might  possibly  be  subjected. 
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While  my  mind  was  filled  mth  the  most  horrible 
forbodings,  I  and  my  companions  were  hurried  onward 
by  our  Indian  escort,  and  we  soon  arrived  at  the  \iUage 
where  the  Chief  of  Hirrigim  was  waiting  to  receive  us 
in  the  pubhc  square.  We  were  placed  imder  a  strong 
guard ;  and  one  of  my  comrades  was  seized  by  some 
of  the  Indians,  who  stripped  him  of  all  his  clothes,  and 
bade  him  run  for  his  life.  The  square  was  enclosed 
with  palisades,  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  for  flie 
wretched  man  to  escape,  the  only  gateway  being  guarded 
by  a  large  party  of  well-armed  Indians.  As  soon  as 
the  naked  Spaniard  began  to  run,  one  of  the  sayages 
shot  an  arrow,  the  barbed  haul  of  which  sank  deeply 
into  the  fugitive's  shoulder,  where  it  remained  firmly 
planted  in  the  flesh.  Soon  after,  another  arrow  was 
shot  with  similar  effect,  and  became  fixed  in  another 
part  of  the  man's  body.  The  pain  of  the  wounds 
accelerated  his  flight ;  and  as  he  coursed  around  the 
area,  seeking  some  opening  through  which  he  might 
escape,  the  Indians  looked  on  with  evident  delight. 
One  of  them  occasionally  discharged  an  arrow  at  the 
victim,  taking  care  to  avoid  those  parts  of  the  body 
wliere  a  wound  would  be  immediately  fatal.  Their 
object  was  to  prolong  the  man's  sufferings,  and  their 
o^vn  savage  recreation.  When  the  tormented  Spaniard, 
made  frantic  by  mortal  fear  and  intense  bodily  anguish, 
had  continued  his  flight  for  more  than  an  hour,  his 
strength  and  power  of  endurance  were  exhausted. 
When  he  sank  to  the  earth,  not  less  than  thirty  arrows 
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were  fixed  in  his  flesh,  and  the  whole  surface  of  his 
body  was  covered  with  blood. 

I  and  my  two  remaining  companions  had  been  horri- 
fied spectators  of  the  scene  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe.  Leaving  their  first  victim  ^  on  the  ground 
in  a  dying  condition,  the  Indians  now  selected  another 
one  of  their  prisoners  to  undergo  the  same  tortures, 
and  I  was  doomed  to  witness  a  repetition  of  the  same 
appalling  spectacle  and  the  same  catastrophe.  As  the 
robust  appearance  of  my  three  fellow-captives  promised 
to  afford  the  Indians  a  long  entertainment,  they  were 
chosen  in  preference  to  myself  as  the  first  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. When  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  process 
described,  the  Indians  appeared  to  be  tired  of  their 
inhuman  sport.  I  observed  them  in  consultation 
together,  and  the  cacique  seemed  to  be  giving  them 
some  directions.  For  a  few  moments,  I  ventured  to 
hope  for  mercy,  but  when  I  looked  at  the  disfigured 
countenance  of  the  chief,  where  Pamphilo  had  left  a 
perpetual  record  of  his  barbarity,  I  felt  that  it  was 
impossible  for  that  man  to  have  compassion  on  one  who 
had  the  misfortime  to  be  the  countryman  and  associate 
of  his  oppressor.  Formerly,  this  very  chief  had  appeared 
to  be  the  mildest  and  most  amiable  of  human  beings, 
but  the  injuries  and  example  of  a  Spaniard  had  made 
him  an  mcamation  of  demoniac  cruelty. 

The  cacique  had  seen  me  in  attendance  on  Pamphilo, 
and  some  real  or  imaginary  resemblance  which  I  bore 
to  the  captain  made  the  Indians  suspect  that  I  was  lus 
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relation.  It  was  this  unhappy  mistake  whicli  caused 
that  delay  in  their  proceedings  which  I  had  been  radl 
enough  to  interpret  as  a  circumstance  in  my  fiiTor. 
However,  they  had  paused  merely  to  deWse  some  mote 
iigonizing  death  for  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected by  ties  of  relationship  with  the  chief  object  of 
their  resentment.  Some  of  them  were  now  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  a  wooden-frame,  composed  of  two 
stout  pieces  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  placed  parallel 
witli  eacli  other  and  three  feet  asunder,  to  which  anum- 
ber  of  transverse  bars  were  aiSxed,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  grate  or  hurdle.  When  this  frame  was  finished,  I 
was  boimd  to  it  with  leathern  throngs,  and  the  frame 
was  tlicu  placed  on  four  stakes  dri\cn  into  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  these  preparations  were  complete,  die 
Indians  kindled  a  fire  beneath  me,  choosing  such  com- 
bustible material  as  would  burn  but  slowly  and  scarcely 
produce  a  blaze.  I  now  perceived  that  it  was  their  in* 
tention  to  roast  me  ahve,  and  they  liad  placed  me  at 
such  a  height  above  the  fire  that  my  tortures  might 
continue  for  hours,  before  death  could  come  to  my  relief 
At  that  time,  I  wa.s  little  more  than  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  it  appears  that  my  youth  excited  the  pity  of 
an  Indian  woman  who  happened  to  be  present.  Thfe 
compassionate  female  hastened  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
cacique,  which  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
village,  where  she  made  my  situation  kno^vn  to  the 
chief's  daughter.  By  this  time,  the  action  of  the  fire 
on  my  naked  person  produced  such  intense  suffering, 
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that  notwithBtanding  my  desire  to  die  like  a  soldier,  I 
iras  compelled  to  utter  shrieks  and  supplications  fox 
meicy.  These  sounds  of  distress  reached  the  eais  of 
the  Indian  princess  while  she  was  hastening  to  the 
square  with  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  her  &theT  to 
spare  my  Hfe,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  my 
doom.  Fearing  that  she  would  be  too  late,  she  in- 
creased her  speed,  and  arrived  almost  breathless  at  the 
place  of  sacrifice.     She  then  threw  herself  at  the  feet 


of  her  incensed  parent,  and  entreated  him  to  suspend 
the  execution  for  a  few  minutes.  The  chief  compHed 
with  this  request,  and  ordered  some  of  his  people  to 
remove  the  frame  to  which  I  was  festened  from  the  fire, 
and  to  place  it  on  the  ground.  The  charitable  princess 
then  implored  her  father  to  consider  that  I  had  never 
offended  him,  and  that  it  would  be  more  to  his  honor  to 
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detain  me  as  a  prisoner  than  to  Bacdfir«  my  life  without 
any  reason  or  justification.  The  chief  sternly  replied 
that  he  had  sentenced  me  to  death,  and  that  no  con- 
sideration should  prevent  liim  from  executing  his  pur- 
pose. The  princess  then  begged  him  to  postpone  my 
death  until  the  arrival  of  a  day  which  was  annually 
celebrated  as  a  rpHgious  festival,  at  wliich  time  I  might 
be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  This  proposition 
was  more  favorably  received.  The  cacique  ordered  his 
attendants  to  unbind  me,  and  the  presever  of  my  life 
perceiving  that  I  had  suffered  severely  by  the  fire, 
placed  me  under  the  care  of  the  best  physician  of  the 
tribe.  During  tlie  long  and  painful  iUncss  wliich  fol- 
lowed, I  was  often  visited  by  tlie  princess  and  her  female 
attendants,  who  suppUed  me  with  everj"  thing  that  my 
unhappy  situation  required.  The  cacique's  daughter, 
Uleleh,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
my  life,  appeared,  at  that  time,  to  be  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  I  doubt  if  our  own  country  ever  pro- 
duced a  female  of  more  faultless  beauty.  My  gratitude, 
or  some  other  sentiment,  made  me  regard  her  as  a  pro- 
per object  of  worship,  and  I  had  the  vanity  to  persuade 
myself  that  something  more  than  a  general  feeling  of 
humanity  or  benevolence  had  interested  her  in  my  be- 
half 

As  soon  as  I  became  convalescent,  the  cacique  used 
every  necessary  precaution  to  prevent  me  from  making 
my  escape.  His  resentful  feehngs  toward  my  country- 
men had  not,  in  the  least,  abated,  and  I  constantly  ex- 
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perienced  the  sad  effects  of  his  wrath.    He  employed 
me  in  the  most  laborious  and  slavish  occupations.    Some- 
times he  would  compel  me  to  run  incessantly,  from  the 
lifiing  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  in  the  public  square 
where  my  comrades  had  been  put  to  death;  a  number 
of  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  standing  ready 
to  shoot  me  if  I  should  halt  for  a  moment.    After 
speading  the  day  in  this  harassing  exercise,  I  laid  ex- 
hausted and  aknost  insensible  on  the  hard  earthen  floor 
of  a  hut,  the  best  lodging  place  that  the  rigorous  chief 
would  allow  me.    At  such  times  Ulelah  and  her  maids 
would  come  to  me  with  food,  restorative  medicines,  and 
words  of  consolation  and  encouragement  which  enabled 
me  to  sustain  my  miseries  and  to  hope  for  a  time  of 
deliverance. 
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CHAPTER   XXVn. 

NARRATIVE  OP  JUAN  ^ORTIZ  CONTINUED  —  HE  IS  DOOHXD  » 
BE  SACRIFICED — HIS  WATCH  OVER  THE  DEAD — HIS  RBMABKA- 
BLE  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  WILD  BEAST — A  MIRACULOUS  SHOP— 
ORTIZ  IS  VISITED  BT  THE  PRINCESS — HIS  DECLARATIOH  Of 
LOVE— HER  ANSWER — SHE  ASSISTS  HIM  TO  ESCAPE— U 
TAKES  REFUGE  WITH  THE  CACIQUE  MOCOSO — HE  IS  CLADUP 
BY  UCITA — MOCOSO'S  NOBLE  BEHAVIOR — ^THE  NARRATIYS  Of 
ORTIZ  CONCLUDED— MOCOSO  VISITS  THE  SPANIARDS — MUTUAL 
PROFESSIONS  OF  FRIENDSHIP — THE  CHIBP'S  MOTHER  IS  SUS- 
PICIOUS— HER  APPEAL  TO  DE  SOTO.      [A.  D.  1539.1 

I  HAD  been  in  the  power  of  the  Indians  for  abort 
nine  months,  (said  Juan  Ortiz,  in  continuation  of  his 
narrative,)  when  the  princess  Uleleh  came  to  me  <Hie 
evening,  and  informed  me  that  the  great  religious  festi- 
val of  her  nation  would  be  celebrated  on  the  first  day  rf 
the  next  new  moon.  I  had  heard  before  that  the  caciqae 
intended  to  sacrifice  me  on  that  occasion ;  and,  as  the 
time  drew  near,  I  endeavored  to  prepare  my  mind  fef 
that  doom  which  I  now  supposed  to  be  inevitable.  I 
learned  firom  Uleleh  that  she  had  been  importunate  n 
her  solicitations  for  my  life,  but,  as  her  &ther  had  boasd 
himself  by.  an  inviolable  oath  to  put  me  to  death,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  relinquish  thit 
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design.  Her  prayer  could  gain  but  one  concession  from 
Ihe  stem  and  inflexible  chie£  He  agreed  to  suspend 
my  sentence  for  another  year  on  a  single  condition ;  but 
that  condition,  thought  the  princess,  might  be  more  ter- 
rific to  my  apprehensions  than  death  itsel£  I  was  re- 
quired to  keep  guard  over  the  cemetery  of  the  tribe ; 
where,  according  to  the  custom  of  these  people,  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  exposed  above  groimd  until  the 
fleah  wasted  away,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  naked 
skeletons.  The  cemetery  was  situated  about  three  miles 
fiom  the  village,  in  an  open  space  of  ground  surrounded 
by  forests.  The  bodies  were  laid  on  biers  or  stages, 
raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  earth ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  a  watch  over  them  every  night  to 
protect  the  uncoffined  remains  from  the  beasts  of  prey, 
with  which  the  surrounding  forests  were  thickly  in- 
habited. Criminals  under  sentence  of  death  were  gene- 
rally appointed  to  keep  this  watch,  and  while  they  per- 
formed their  duty  with  fidelity  and  success,  they  were 
permitted  to  live,  provided  they  could  escape  from  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their  horrid  oc- 
cupation. If  the  guard  allowed  a  single  corpse  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  wild  animals,  his  term  of  respite  was 
at  an  end,  and  he  was  infallibly  put  to  death  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  the  officers  of  the  cacique  came  to 
inspect  the  cemetery.  It  generally  happened  that  the 
sepulchral  watchman  himself  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
wolves  or  cougars  which  frequented  the  spot ;  or  if  he 
miraculously  escaped  this  fate,  he  soon  fell  a  victim  to 
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the  pestilential  effluvia  arising  from  hundreds  of  dead 
bodies  in  every  stage  of  putrefection. 

When  Ulcleh  made  known  the  condition  on  whidi  I 
might  hope  for  a  longer  respite,  she  feUed  not  to  explain 
all  tlie  perils  and  horrors  of  the  task  which  was  offered 
to  me  as  the  only  alternative  of  a  speedy  death.  I  shud* 
dered  with  more  than  superstitious  terror  at  the  prospect 
of  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  all  that  is  most  hideous  in 
mortality ;  but  the  love  of  life,  which  is  never  stronger 
than  when  we  are  assured  that  our  existence  must  be 
brief,  did  not  permit  me  to  hesitate  in  my  choice.  I  re- 
quested the  princess  to  inform  her  &ther  that  I  accepted 
his  terms  of  mercy.  Ulcleh  wept  for  my  misfortunes,  as 
she  recommended  me  to  commit  myself  to  the  protection 
of  my  gods.  Her  sympathy  almost  reconciled  me  to  my 
fate,  appaUing  as  it  was,  and  I  would  have  thrown 
myself  at  her  feet  to  make  some  impassioned  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  obhgations  I  owed  her,  not  only  for  her 
efforts  to  save  my  Ufe,  but  for  that  compassion  and 
interest  in  my  behalf  which  had  inspired  me  with  forti- 
tude to  endure  my  sufferings,  and  to  meet  the  terrible 
death  that  awaited  me.  But  before  I  could  find  lan- 
guage to  express  my  feeUngs,  Uleleh  had  departed. 

On  the  following  day  I  was  conducted  to  the  cemetery 
by  several  of  the  chief's  officers,  who  suppHed  me  with 
bow  and  arrows,  and  some  other  weapons.  Having 
charged  me  to  be  vigilant,  and  warned  me  against  any 
attempt  to  escape,  they  left  me  alone  in  the  silent  do- 
minions of  death.    My  lodge,  which  consisted  of  a  fragile 
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lint  made  of  reeds,  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
cemetery.  The  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  quickly  over- 
powered me,  and,  for  several  hours,  a  sickness  and 
stupor,  such  as  I  had  never  experienced  before,  made 
me  incapable  of  thought  or  motion.  Fortunately  I  re- 
oovered,  in  some  measure,  from  this  lethargic  state 
before  night,  and  I  prepared,  as  well  as  my  feeble  condi- 
tion would  permit,  for  the  duties  of  my  nocturnal  watch. 
As  the  hour  of  darkness  approached,  the  howling  of  the 
wolves  around  the  cemetery  contributed  to  arouse  my 
half  suspended  feculties;  and  yet  my  own  immediate 
danger  scarcely  sufficed  to  prevent  me  from  relapsing 
into  a  state  of  imperfect  consciousness.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  night,  I  contrived  to  scare  away  the  wolves 
by  waving  a  lighted  torch,  which  was  kept  ready  for  the 
purpose;  but,  about  midnight,  I  became  aware  that 
there  was  some  living  creature  near  me,  for  I  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  sound  of  breathing,  and  soon  after,  by 
the  light  of  my  torch,  I  saw  some  large  animal  dragging 
away  the  body  of  a  child.  Before  I  could  recover  my 
senses  sufficiently  to  make  use  of  my  weapons,  the  beast 
had  reached  the  woods,  and  was  out  of  sight.  Though 
I  was  extremely  ill,  I  roused  all  my  energies,  and,  fitting 
an  arrow  in  my  bow,  I  staggered,  rather  than  walked, 
toward  that  part  of  the  wood  where  the  animal  had  dis- 
appeared. When  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  forest,  I 
heard  a  sound  like  that  which  is  made  by  a  dog  in  the 
act  of  gnawing  a  bone.  Directed  by  that  sound,  and 
Arithout  being  able  to  see  the  object  at  which  I  aimed,  I 


bled  &ame.  I  continue 
until  day-break,  when 
crawled  back  to  my  lo 
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wlieii  I  related  the  adventure  of  the  preceding  night, 
Ihey  went  to  the  part  of  the  forest  which  I  indicated,  and 
diBoovered  the  body  of  the  child.  Near  it  lay  a  large 
animal  of  the  tiger  kind,*  which  had  been  killed  by  my 
arrow,  in  drcumstancea  which  appeared  to  be  almost  mi- 
lacalous.  The  shaft  had  struck  the  beast  behind  the 
shoulder,  and  penetrated  to  the^  heart  As  the  body  of 
the  child  was  recovered,  the  Indians  held  me  blameless, 
and  my  fortunate  shot  excited  their  admiration,  as  its 
BaaxBs  was  ascribed  by  them  to  my  skill  in  archery. 

By  degrees,  as  I  became  accustomed  to  the  tainted 
Atmosphere  of  the  cemetery,  my  bodOy  constitution 
, 'appeared  to  adapt  itself  to  external  circumstances,  I 
tegained  my  health  and  strength  sufficiently  to  repel 
^e  nightly  incursions  of  the  wolves,  and  to  kill  several 
rnf  them  when  their  extreme  hunger  or  ferocity  made 
at  necessary  for  me  to  engage  with  them  in  close  con- 
[ffict.  The  Indian  officers,  who  visited  the  cemetery 
wily,  supplied  me  with  provuions  ;  and  in  this  wretched 
I  condition  I  lived  for  about  two  weeks.  One  night  I 
was  startled  by  the  sotmd  of  footsteps  which  did  not 
resemble  those  of  wild  beasts ;  and  I  was  the  more 
alarmed  because,  in  these  sounds  I  discerned  the  ap- 
proach of  some  of  my  own  species.    Why  should  they 

*  ProbabI;  &  panther.  Garcilasso  calls  the  beast  a  lion,  and  the 
Portnguew  narrator  sappOEca  it  to  have  been  a  wolf.  In  medio  eat 
verittu.  Mr.  Theodore  Irving  thinks  it  mnttt  have  been  a  panther, 
if  an;  thing;  and  we  incline  to  bis  opinion. — Vide  Irring's  "  Con- 
qneat  of  Florida,"  Chap,  viii. 
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come  at  that  unusual  hour  1  I  doubted  not  that  i 
new  trouble  awaited  me,  but  I  considered  it  ahnost 
impossible  that  my  situation  should  be  changed  for  the 
worse.  As  my  visiters  drew  near,  the  light  of  mv 
torch  enabled  me  to  discover  three  females,  in  one 
of  whom,  by  her  graceful  form  and  her  rich  dress, 
I  recognized  the  Princess  Uleleh.  The  purpose  of 
her  visit  was  soon  told.  The  priests  of  the  tribe  would 
not  consent  to  a  commntjition  or  postponement  of  my 
sentence.  The  cacique  had  promised  them  that  I 
should  be  sacrificed  at  tlie  approaching  festival,  and 
the  pious  clergy  of  Hirrigua  woidd  not  allow  their 
Deity  to  bo  defrauded  of  his  victim.  Uleleii  ad\"ised 
me  to  fly  for  my  life.  She  had  exposed  herself  to 
great  hazards  by  coming  to  apprise  me  of  my  danger ; 
for  if  it  should  become  known  to  the  priests  that 
she  had  assisted  me  to  escape,  her  o^vn  life  would 
be  the  forfeit,  and  her  father's  authority  could  not 
avert  the  punishment.  In  these  circumstances  of  peril, 
she  was  obhged  to  come  to  me  by  night,  attended 
only  by  tliose  two  maidens,  in  whose  fidelity  she  could 
place  unlimited  confidence. 

I  had  learned  enoxigh  of  the  language  to  make 
fervent  acknowledgments  of  that  vast  debt  of  gratitude 
which  I  owed  to  Uleleh ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
I  made  an  avowal  of  my  love.  I  spoke  of  my  connection 
with  an  ancient  and  honorable  family  in  my  own 
country,  and  informed  her  that  I  was  the  heir  of  a 
lai^e  estate  which  I  desired  to  place  at  her  disposal 
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I  entreated  her  to  accompany  me  in  my  flight,  proposing 
to  seek  an  asylum  with  some  distant  tribe,  and  to  make 
her  my  wife,  accoiding  to  the  customs  of  her  people. 


{^edging  myself  to  confirm  our  union  by  the  rites  of 
my  own  Church,  if  I  should  ever  have  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  the  land  of  my  birth. 

When  I  ceased  speaking,  Uleleh  remained  silent  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  answered  in  a  tone  which 
seemed  to  express  some  displeasure :  "  I  regret,  (said 
she),  that  any  part  of  my  conduct  should  have  led  you 
into  Bo  great  an  error.  You  must  now  understand  that 
in  all  my  efforts  to  serve  you  I  have  had  no  motives 
bat  those  of  humanity,  and  I  would  have  done  no  less 


and  when  you  are  prcsc 
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tiie  woods  they  were  alarmed  by  my  outlandish  appear- 
ance, and  snatched  up  their  arms  with  the  obvious 
design  of  assailing  me.  But  when  I  displayed  the 
girdle  which  the  princess  had  given  me,  they  understood 
that  I  was  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  their  chief,  and 
one  of  them  came  forward  to  give  me  the  usual  wel- 
come. He  then  led  me  through  the  village,  where  the 
Spanish  dress  which  I  still  wore,  attracted  general 
attention,  and  I  was  soon  ushered  into  Mocoso*s 
presence.  This  cacique  is  a  youthful  Indian  of  noble 
demeanor ;  he  is  tall  and  graceful  in  person,  and  pos- 
sesses a  handsome  and  intelligent  countenance.  I  made 
my  obeisance  and  presented  the  girdle  to  Mocoso. 
He  examined  it  with  attention,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  ornamental  work  on  this  cincture 
was  equivalent  to  written  language,  for  it  made  him 
acquainted  with  my  situation.  "  Christian,"  said  Mo- 
coso, raising  his  eyes  from  the  girdle,  "  I  am  requested 
to  protect  you,  and  it  shall  be  done.  You  are  safe  in 
my  village ;  but  do  not  venture  beyond  it,  or  you  may 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  recaptured  by  your  enemies." 
From  this  time,  Mocoso  treated  me  with  the  affec- 
tion of  a  brother.  When  the  cacique  Ucita  heard 
where  I  had  taken  refuge,  he  sent  embassadors  to 
demand  that  I  should  be  given  up;  but  this  my  pro- 
tector refused  to  do,  in  spite  of  all  threats  and  solicita- 
tions. Hence  arose  a  misunderstanding  between  him 
and  the  father  of  his  betrothed,  which  delayed  his 
nuptials  for  several  years;  during  which  time  I  often 


reconciled ;  and,  up  to  th 
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Spaniard  who  had  sought  his  protection.  Mocoso 
answered:  ^^I  have  done  nothing  for  Ortiz  which 
deserves  your  thanks.  He  came  to  me  well  recom- 
mended, and  my  honor  was  pledged  for  his  safety.  His 
own  valor  and  other  good  qualities  entitled  him  to  all 
the  respect  which  I  and  my  people  could  show  him.  My 
acquaintance  vdth  him  disposes  me  to  be  fiiendly  to  all 
his  countrymen." 

It  appears,  however,  that  Mocoso's  partiality  for  the 
Spaniards  was  very  much  at  variance  with  the  feelings 
of  his  mother ;  for,  as  soon  as  that  lady  heard  that  her 
son  WB8  among  the  Christians,  she  was  convinced  that 
some  terrible  misfortune  would  befall  him.  In  the 
greatest  distress,  she  hastened  to  De  Soto's  camp,  not 
doubting  that  the  cacique  was  detamed  there  as  a 
prisoner,  and  implored  the  governor  to  restore  him  to 
liberty.  She  referred  to  the  treatment  which  Ucita  had 
received  from  Pamphilo,  and  begged  De  Soto  not  to 
subject  her  son  to  the  same  cruel  punishment.  "  If  he 
has  offended  you,"  said  she,  "consider  that  he  is  but 
young,  and  look  on  his  &ult  as  one  of  the  common 
indiscretions  of  youth.  Allow  him  to  go  back  to  his 
people,  and  I  will  remain  here  and  undergo  whatever 
sufferings  you  may  choose  to  inflict." 

De  Soto  endeavored  to  convince  her  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  under  obligations  to  the  cacique,  and 
that  his  intentions  were  of  the  most  fiiendly  nature. 
These  assurances  did  not  remove  the  old  woman's  sus- 
picions and  anxieties ;  for  she  had  become  steadfast  in 


n'u\ 
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and  especially  to  take  hect 
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CHAPTEE   XXVm. 

THE  CACIQUE  UCITA  18  STILL  UNPR0PITI0U8  TO  THE  SPANIARDS 
— VASCO  PORCALLO  UNDERTAKES  TO  CONQUER  HIM — A  MUDDY 
ADVENTURE — PORCALLO'S  HEROISM  IS  CHILLED  AND  SMOTH- 
ERED— HE  RETIRES  FROM  THE  SERVICE — BALTHASAR  D£ 
GALLAGOS  IS  SENT  FORWARD — HIS  GRATEFUL  BEHAVIOR  TO 
MOCOSO'S  BROTHER-IN-LAW — HE  HEARS  OF  A  GOLD  REGION — 
REJOICING  OF  THE  SPANIARDS — D£  SOTO  MJtRCHES  INTO 
THE  COUNTRY — DIFFICULT  TRAVELING — FAITHLESS  INDIAN 
GUIDES — THEIR  PUNISHMENT — DE  SOTO  ARRIVES  AT  ACUBRA 
— HE  SENDS  A  FRIENDLY  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CACIQUE — THE 
INDIAN'S  INSULTING  ANSWER — FOURTEEN  SPANIARDS  KILLED 
AND  DECAPITATED  —  DB  SOTO  CONTINUES  HIS  MARCH. 
[A.  D.  1539.] 

The  generous  friendship  which  the  Cacique  Mocoso 
manifested  for  the  Spaniards  is  mentioned  in  terms 
of  the  warmest  commendation  by  all  of  our  authorities  ; 
but  while  we  axe  disposed  to  do  ftdl  justice  to  the 
excellent  moral  qualities  of  that  chieftain,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  his  romantic  partiahty  for  the 
strangers  was  both  injudicious  and  unjust.  His  kind- 
ness to  Juan  Ortiz  claims  our  unqualified  approbation; 
but  the  countrymen  of  his  protege  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve  his  confidence  or  his  friendship.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  they  were  making  war  on  Ms  Bubjects,  and 
endeavoring  to  capture  and  enslave  them  at  the  very 
time  when  Ortiz,  after  being  saved  from  a  horrid  death 
by  Mocoso's  interposition,  was  coming  witli  an  escort 
of  that  chiers  officers  to  the  Spanish  camp.  De  Soto'a 
troops  had  already  done  enough  in  that  neighborhood  to 
justify  any  hostile  movement  on  tlie  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  therefore,  in  treating  them  as  friends,  Mocoso 
evidently  failed  in  his  duty  to  his  own  countrymen. 

Ucita,  the  Chief  of  Hirragua,  was  an  older  man  than 
Mocoso,  and  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  melancholy 
experience  to  distrust  the  honorable  and  virtuous  pre- 
tensions of  mt'ii  whose  nihng  i)assion  is  avarice.  ^Ye 
have  said  that  De  Soto  earnestly  desired  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  this  powerful  cacique  before  the 
Spaniards  advanced  further  into  the  country ;  as  it  would 
be  highly  impohtic  to  leave  such  an  enemy  between 
them  and  their  ships.  A  good  general,  however  fortu- 
nate and  victorious  he  may  be,  should  never  forget 
that  he  may  find  it  necesary  to  retreat.  To  appease 
the  wratli  of  Ucita,  De  Soto  sent  hira  many  presents, 
all  of  which  were  returned.  To  the  governor's  com- 
phmentary  messages,  the  cacique  repUcd :  "  The  memory 
of  my  injuries  forbids  me  to  send  a  kind  answer,  and  a 
harsh  one  your  courtesy  will  not  permit  me  to  return." 

De  Soto's  lieutenant,  Vasco  Porcallo,  was  greatly 
offended  at  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  cacique's 
unreasonable  obstinacy.  "  Instead  of  negotiating  for 
peace,"  said  Porcallo,  "  let  us  conquer  the  savage  at 
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once,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  debate."  De  Soto  gave 
him  permission  to  try  the  experiment,  and  the  old 
slave-hunter  seemed  to  imdertake  the  task  with  a  good 
deal  of  alacrity.  He  arrayed  himself  in  a  suit  of  glit- 
tering armor,  moimted  a  very  fine  horse,  and  made  other 
preparations  in  a  style  of  magnificence  which  scarcely 
suited  that  kind  of  warfiure  in  which  he  was  about  to 
engage.  Having  selected  as  many  soldiers,  horse  and 
foot,  as  he  thought  the  undertaking  would  require,  he 
set  out  with  the  determination,  (as  he  said),  to  bring 
home  not  only  the  insolent  chief  who  presumed  to 
despise  the  friendship  of  the  Spaniards,  but  as  many  of 
his  subjects  as  could  be  conveniently  transported  to 
Cuba.  Besides  the  glory  of  victory,  therefore,  he 
promised  himself  an  abundant  supply  of  human 
machinery  to  operate  in  his  mines. 

Supposing  that  the  enemy  would  fly  at  the  first 
intelligence  of  his  approach,  he  hastened  onward  with  a 
degree  of  speed  which  produced  a  good  deal  of  discon- 
tent among  his  less  ardent  followers.  Nevertheless  the 
heroic  Porcalla  persevered  in  his  rapid  march  until  he 
came  to  the  edge  of  a  bog,  which  some  of  his  troopers 
refused  to  enter,  alleging  that  the  route  was  imprac- 
ticable for  cavalry.  To  prove  that  they  were  mistaken, 
Porcallo  himself  dashed  into  the  morass,  where  his 
steed  plunged  and  struggled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
fell  in  such  a  position  that  Porcallo's  leg  was  fastened 
under  the  quadruped's  body.  Though  horse  and  rider 
were  both  in  extreme  danger  of  suflFocation,  the  soldiers 
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indulged  their  merriment  without  restraint.  The 
appearance  of  the  old  cavalier,  as  he  floundered  in  the 
mire,  was  indeed  somewhat  ludicrous,  and  his  character 
did  not  entitle  him  to  much  sympathy.     At  length  he 


contrived  to  extricate  himself  from  his  disagreeable  and 
dangerous  situation,  and  crawled  out  of  the  quagmire, 
so  disguised  with  a  thick  coat  of  ooze  that  he  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  sea-calf  This  adventure  so  damp- 
ened and  subdued  the  military  ardor  of  Lieutenant 
Porcallo,  that  he  resolved  to  return  immediately  to 
Havana,  The  expenses  of  his  outfit  had  been  consider- 
able, and  his  slave-hunting  project  had  totally  failed ;  but 
his  discouragement  was  so  complete,  that  no  hope  of 
retrieving  his  pecuniary  losses,  no  expectation  of  win- 
ning  new  laurels,  could  induce  him  to  remain  in  Florida. 
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The  Portuguese  narrator  says  that  De  Soto  and  For- 
callo  had  quarreled,  and  were  not  on  speaking  terms 
when  the  Ueutenant  resigned  his  commission .♦  It  is 
probable  that  De  Soto  had  discovered  that  this  man's 
pursuits  would  raise  such  a  tempest  of  indignation  in 
the  country,  that  his  own  plans  would  infellibly  be 
wrecked;  Porcallo,  therefore,  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  permission  to  retire  from  the  service. 

About  this  time,  (July  1539,)  De  Soto  came  to  the 
detennination  of  sending  back  all  his  ships  to  Havana. 
His  reaaons  for  so  doing  are  variously  reported  by  dif- 
ferent historians.  The  Portuguese  writer  says  that 
the  ships  were  sent  home  for  a  fresh  supply  of  provi- 
sions. According  to  Herrera,  the  governor  sent  away 
Ms  vessels,  in  order  that  his  followers  might  lose  all 
h(^  of  leaving  the  country  until  they  had  conquered  it, 
as  if  De  Soto  depended  on  their  desperation  to  supply 
them  with  courage  and  fortitude.  To  us  it  appears 
that  the  return  of  the  ships  was  merely  a  matter  of 
necessity.  The  Spaniards  could  not  carry  them  into 
the  country,  and  they  could  not  leave  a  sufficient  force 
to  protect  them.  Had  they  been. left  at  anchor  and 
unprotected  in  any  harbor  near  the  Florida  coast,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Indians  would  have 
destroyed  them.  This  explanation  may  be  sufficient ; 
but  it  seems  likely  that  the  Portuguese  gentleman  is 
(Dorrect  in  his  declaration  that  the  vessels  were  ordered 

*  Portaguese  Narrative,  Chap,  x 
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to  return  with  fresh  eupplies  for  the  army,  after  allow- 
ing a  sufficient  time  for  the  troops  to  march  through 
the  countrj'  and  return  to  the  coast. 

After  the  departure  of  the  ships,  the  governor  sent 
Balthasar  de  Gallegos,  with  a  small  party  of  soldiers,  to 
explore  the  cotmtrj'  northward  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Paracossi,  which  was  governed  by  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  friendly  cacique  Mocoso.  The  traveling  in  this 
direction  proved  to  be  very  difficult,  as  several  deep  and 
almost  impassable  morasses  intersected  the  road.  These 
obstacles  would  have  been  insurmountable,  had  not  the 
travelers  been  guided  by  one  of  Mocoso's  officers,  who 
showed  them  the  only  paths  which  aiforded  a  secure 
passage  over  the  boggy  grotmd.  Mocoso  had  furnished 
this  guide  with  visible  reluctance.  Probably  his  confi- 
dence in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Spaniards  began  to 
waver,  and  he  was  therefore  univilling  to  direct  them  to 
his  relative's  domains.  Gallegos  succeeded  in  persiiad- 
ing  him  that  nothing  more  than  a  friendly  visit  was 
designed ;  and  the  amiable  chief,  who  was  too  guileless 
to  suspect  treachery,  was  induced  to  betray  his  kinsman, 
while  he  imagined  that  he  was  doing  an  act  of  kindness. 

The  tillage  of  Paracossi*  was  seventeen  leagues,  due 
north,  from  the  place  where  De  Soto  was  encamped.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  indicate  the  location  of  this 
town  by  modem  landmarks,  but  probably  it  was  situated 


•  ThiB  village  is  called  TJrribarracuxi  by  Garcilasso; 
pacuxi,  by  Biedma. 
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somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Long  Swamp,  Florida, 
latitude  29°  N.,  longitude  82°  W.  from  Greenwich. 
Gall^os  and  his  party  arrived  there  on  the  fourth  day 
after  their  departure  from  their  camp.  On  their  arrival 
they  found  that  the  people  of  Paracossi  had  deserted 
their  dwellings;  for  they  had  heard  enough  of  the 
Spaniards  to  make  a  personal  acquaintance  with  them 
undesirable.  Gallegos  was  informed  that  the  cacique 
and  his  townsmen  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods ;  and 
he  was  about  to  send  a  messenger  to  request  them  to 
come  back,  when  a  deputation  from  the  absentees  arrived, 
and,  in  the  chief's  name,  offered  the  strangers  any 
service  that  was  in  their  power,  but  hoped  that  the 
cacique  himself  would  be  excused  from  coining  to  meet 
them.  Gallegos  "thanked  them  very  much  for  their 
kind  offers;"  and,  soon  after,  to  give  them  a  stronger 
proof  of  his  gratitude,  he  put  them  all  in  chains,  saying 
that  he  would  detain  them  as  hostages,  until  the  cacique 
himself  should  condescend  to  make  his  appearance.* 
Don  Balthasar  Gallegos  now  required  the  captive  mes- 
sengers to  inform  him  where  the  Spaniards  could  find 
any  rich  country  abounding  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
prisoners,  to  gratify  their  avaricious  captors,  or  to  punish 
them  perhaps,  declared  that,  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, there  was  a  country  which  enjoyed  a  perpetual 
summer,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  blessed  region 
wore  hats,  or  helmets,  of  gold.    This  dubious  intelligence 

*  Portuguese  Narrative,  Chapter  x. 
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termined  to  follow  Gallegos  immediately,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  Captain  Calderon,  with  forty  horse- 
men, was  left  at  the  port  to  protect  the  ships  when  they 
should  return  from  Havana,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
provisions.  Before  the  governor  departed,  he  strictly 
charged  Captain  Calderon  to  preserve  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  Indians,  and  to  endure  small  aggres- 
sions rather  than  to  proceed  to  hostilities,  in  which  he 
could  have  no  chance  of  success.  De  Soto  passed  by 
the  town  of  Mocoso,  declining  the  proffered  hospitalities 
of  that  generous  chief,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  burden  him 
with  so  large  a  company.  As  De  Soto  proceeded  on  his 
route  to  Paracossi,  he  was  obliged  to  contend  Avith  diffi- 
culties stiU  more  formidable  than  those  which  had  been 
encountered  by  Gallegos.  The  conduct  of  that  man  had 
stirred  up  a  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
who  now  harassed  the  Spaniards  with  frequent  attacks, 
rushing  out  from  every  thicket,  discharging  a  flight  of 
arrows,  and  returning  to  their  ambuscade  with  such 
celerity,  that  they  were  under  cover  before  the  Christians 
could  make  use  of  their  weapons.  By  these  Parthian- 
like  assaults  many  of  De  Soto's  soldiers  were  killed  or 
severely  wounded.  The  passage  of  the  swamps  or 
morasses  was  another  grand  difficulty,  as  De  Soto  had 
neglected  to  supply  himself  with  guides.  His  omission 
to  do  so  may  require  some  explanation.  We  conjecture 
that  Mocoso  had  heard  of  the  great  consternation  which 
the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards  had  produced  in  his 
brother-in-law's  village;  wherefore,  he  was  more  lui- 
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willing  than  ever  to  afford  traveling  fecilities  to  those 
strangers  whose  presence  ao  greatly  annoyed  his  coun- 
trymen. Possibly,  therefore,  he  may  have  refused  to 
send  guides  with  De  Soto ;  and  the  latter,  in  that  case, 
would  be  nonipclled  to  travel  without  them,  for  no  other 
Indian  chief  in  that  neigliborhood  was  disposed  to  do 
the  Spjuiiards  a  favor. 

For  want  of  guidance,  the  army  was  unable  to  cross  a 
ninrass  which  is  described  as  being  more  than  aleague  ia 
breatlth.*     Judging  from  the  description  of  this  morass 


gi^■cn  by  the  Portuguese  writer,  and  from  the  topo- 
s;raphical  features  of  the  country,  it  must  have  been 
I  Xing   Swamp.     This    great    obstacle   was   encountered 


*    Three  Spniiisli  leagues,  according  to  Herrera. —  Vide  Dec.  i 
[,ilj.  vi.,  Clip.  I. 
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soon  after  the  Spaniards  had  passed  through  the  village 
of  Paracossi,  at  which  place  Gallegos  and  his  party  had 
been  waitmg  for  the  governor's  arrival.  Horsemen 
were  sent  to  explore  the  margin  of  the  swamp;  and, 
after  a  search  which  continued  for  several  days,  they 
were  unable  to  find  a  path.  They  then  built  rafts,  and 
it  required  two  days  to  eflFect  the  passage.  Hitherto  the 
course  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  northward,  shghtly 
inclining  to  the  east;  but  now,  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  received  from  the  Indians,  they  began  to 
change  their  route,  by  diverging  somewhat  toward  the 
west. 

Judicious  persons,  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  were  sent 
in  advance  of  the  army  to  select  the  most  convenient 
road;  or  rather  to  find  some  practicable  pathway  in  a 
country  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  untraveled 
wilderness.  These  pioneers  were  often  killed  by  the 
Indians,  who  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods,  and 
shot  their  arrows  at  the  intruders  without  affording  the 
Spaniards  any  opportunity  to  retaliate.  Several  of  the 
natives -were  taken  prisoners  and  compelled  to  act  as 
guides;  but,  having  no  good  reason  to  discharge  this 
duty  with  fidelity,  they  led  the  Spaniards  to  places  that 
were  impassable,  pretending  that  they  had  mistaken 
the  way.  For  this  justifiable  deception,  two  or  three  of 
them  were  condemned  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs; 
but  they  bore  this  cruel  punishment  with  martyr-Uke 
fortitude,  choosing  to  die  rather  than  betray  their 
countrymen. 
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Ailer  a  tedious  march  of  two  days  the  Christiaii  anny 
carae  to  anotlier  morass,  in  the  midst  of  which  veas  a 
dark  and  sluggish  river.  Ovor  this  Lcthe-Uke  stream 
the  natives  liad  thrown  a  hridge  of  the  most  inartificial 
construction,  being  notfiiug  more  than  two  logs  extend- 
ing firom  bank  to  bank,  with  branches  of  trees  placed 
crosswise  to  make  the  flooring.  The  Indians,  to  pre- 
vent the  Spaniards  from  crossing,  had  attempted  to 
destroy  this  bridge,  and  they  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make 
it  impassable.  De  Soto  ordered  two  men,  who  were 
expert  swimmers,  to  repair  it.  "While  these  persons, 
each  with  a  hatchet  in  liis  hand,  were  swimming  about 
and  cndoa^-oring  to  perform  the  task  assigned  to  them, 
a  volley  of  arrows  was  shot  at  them  by  some  Indians 
who  were  concealed  among  the  rushes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream.  Both  of  the  Spaniards  who  were  in 
the  water  were  badly  wounded,  and  escaped  with  their 
lives  only  by  dicing  under  the  sui-fiice  and  reappearing 
near  their  comrades,  A  discharge  of  musketrj-  com- 
pelled the  Indians  who  were  hid  among  the  rushes  to 
retreat,  and  the  bridge  was  then  repaired.  "N^Hien  the 
Spaniards  had  crossed  OAcr,  tlicy  succeeded  in  taking 
some  Indian  prisoners,  who  informed  them  that  they 
were  in  the  province  of  Acuera,  wliich  was  twenty 
leagues  from  the  ■village  of  Paracossi.  ^^.cuera  is  de- 
scribed as  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country.  The  princi- 
pal town  and  residence  of  the  cacique  occupied  a  posi- 
tion which  we  suppose  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Fort 
King,  in  Marion  County,  Fa. 
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De  Soto  treated  the  prisoners  he  had  just  taken  with 
much  kindness,  and  sent  them  with  presents  to  the 
cacique  of  Acuera,  with  whom  he  proposed  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship.  To  this  message  the 
cacique  made  the  somewhat  ungracious,  though  not 
very  inappropriate  reply,  that  "with  such  vagabonds  as 
the  Spaniards  he  desired  always  to  be  at  war,  and  that 
the  only  kindness  they  could  do  to  him  or  his  people 
would  be  to  retire  from  the  country." 

De  Soto  was  magnanimous  enough  to  admire  the 
boldness  and  independence  of  the  American  patriot; 
and  instead  of  taking  oflfense  at  his  honest  plainness,  he 
sent  back  another  messenger  to  inquire  what  the  Span- 
iards had  done  to  deserve  such  an  inhospitable  recep- 
tion. "If  any  of  my  countrymen  have  injured  you," 
said  the  Governor,  "  I  am  ready  to  make  all  the  repara- 
tion in  my  power."  To  this  conciliatory  speech,  the 
cacique  again  replied:  "I  look  upon  the  Spaniards  as  a 
nation  of  robbers.  I  have  heard  of  their  behavior  in 
former  times,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  their 
only  employment  is  to  plunder  the  poor,  to  betray  the 
confiding,  and  to  murder  the  defenseless.  With  such 
people  I  do  not  wish  to  be  on  terms  of  peace  or  friend- 
ship. But  if  you  wiU  leave  my  country  forthwith,  I 
have  no  desire  to  do  you  harm.  If  you  go  at  once 
you  may  go  in  peace ;  but  if  you  remain,  you  must  ex- 
pect to  be  treated  as  enemies;  and  I  will  use  force, 
stratagem,  and  every  possible  means  to  ensure  your 
destruction." 
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In  spite  of  the  cacique's  prohibitiou,  De  Soto  encamped 
on  the  edge  of  this  province,  where  he  remained  twenty 
days,  within  wliich  time  the  Indiana  killed  fourteen  Span- 
iards. Every  soldier  who  wandered  from  the  camp  was 
sure  to  be  put  to  death  and  beheaded.  The  heads  were 
conveyed  in  triumph  to  the  cacique,  and  the  bodies  of 
tlie  slaughtered  Castillans  were  left  to  be  interred  by  their 
comrades.  The  Indians  could  not  be  dra>vn  into  an 
open  battle,  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  to  conquer 
them  or  to  do  them  any  serious  damage.  Hanng  no 
leisure  to  carry  on  an  ineffcchial  war,  De  Soto  found  it 
expedient  to  abandon  the  contest,  and  proceed  on  his 
route  without  any  fiirther  delay. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE  LOCATION  OF  ACUERA — DE  SOTO  MARCHES  TO  OCALI — THE 
CACIQUE  REFUSES  TO  SEE  HIM — THE  NATIVES  SHOW  THEIR 
DISLIKE  FOR  THE  SPANIARDS — AN  INDIAN  CHIEF  IS  CAPTURED 
— ANOTHER  SENDS  A  THREATENING  MESSAGE  TO  THE  SPAN- 
IARDS— DB  SOTO'S  MILD  ANSWER — THE  CACIQUE  VITACUCHO 
VISITS  THE  SPANISH  CAMP — HE  INVITES  THE  CHRISTIANS 
TO  HIS  CHIEF  TOWN — HIS  PLOT  TO  DESTROY  THEM — DB 
SOTO  OUTGENERALS  THE  CACIQUE — DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
PLOT — THE  BATTLE — BRAVE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  INDIANS — 
VITACUCHO  IS  TAKEN  PRISONER — HE  CONTRIVES  ANOTHER 
PLOT — HE  COMMITS  AN  ASSAULT  AND  BATTERY  ON  THE 
GOVERNOR — HE  FIGHTS  DESPERATELY,  AND  IS  KILLED — 
THE  INDIAN  PRISONERS  ATTEMPT  TO  KILL  THE  SPANIARDS — 
THE   NATIVES   DIE   FOR   LIBERTY.      [a.  D.  1539.] 

Dr.  Monette  conjectures  that  the  village  of  Acuera, 
where  Do  Soto  met  with  the  repulsive  treatment  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter,  was  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  the  Withlacoochy  or  Amaxura  River,  seventy-five 
miles  from  Hillsborough  Bay,  and  twelve  miles  south- 
west from  Orange  Lake.  Finding  it  inconvenient  to 
remain  any  longer  in  this  neighborhood,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  seemed  to  have  such  a  particular  fancy  for  the 
heads  of  the  Spaniards,  Governor  De  Soto  determined 
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to  march  about  fortj'  mQes  further,  to  a  town  called 
Ocali,  or  Cale,  the  situation  of  which  is  marked  down 
on  tlie  maps.  This  toivn  was  the  largest  they  had  seen 
in  Florida,  containing  not  less  tlian  six  hundred  houses. 
The  surromiding  country  was  fice  from  morasses,  and 
well-cultivated.  The  inhabitants  of  Ocali  had  been 
forewarned  of  their  danger,  and  when  the  Spaniards 
arrived  at  the  town,  they  found  it  deserted.  The  people 
had  fled  to  the  woods,  and  carried  all  their  \-alaabIe 
property  with  them.  No  provLsions  were  found  in  the 
Aillage,  and  the  Spaniaids,  who  liad  consumed  ttudr 
ivholc  stock  of  eatables,  began  to  be  sorely  pressed  wife 
hunger,  Tu  this  rmrrgent-y,  De  Soto  captured  an 
Indian,  and  sent  him  to  the  woods  to  invite  the  cacique 
to  a  fiiondly  conference.  The  sagacious  cliieftain  civilly 
declined  the  honor  of  a  personal  internew  with  the 
Spanish  commander.  De  Soto  sent  a  more  pressing 
invitation,  and  the  cacique  was  persuaded  to  come 
out  of  the  woods  and  converse  with  the  Christians. 
He  ^vas  kindly  received  by  the  governor,  who  walked 
with  him,  arm-in-arm,  toward  a  ^i^'e^  over  wliich  the 
Spaniards  were  about  to  build  a  bridge.  Oil  the  opiw- 
site  side  of  the  stream  suddeidy  ap^wared  a  large  parly 
of  Indians,  who  greeted  De  Soto  and  liis  attendants 
with  shouts  of  "  Away,  vagabond  robbers !"  and  other 
reproachfid  expressions.  They  also  shot  several  arrows 
at  the  governor,  and  slightly  wounded  one  of  his 
soldiers.  De  Soto  then  asked  the  cacique,  who  stood 
by  his  side,  why  he  allowed  his  subjects  to  behave  in 
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this  violent  manner.  The  chief  answered  that  the 
persons  who  acted  thus  were  too  disorderly  to  suhmit 
to  his  authority,  and  that  many  of  his  people  had 
refused  to  obey  him  because  they  suspected  him  of 
being  too  friendly  to  the  Spaniards.  The  governor 
repUed,  "  If  that  is  the  case,  you  had  better  return  to 


them  at  once."  The  chief  gladly  availed  himself  of 
this  permission,  but  promised  to  come  back  again  as 
soon  as  be  should  succeed  in  moUifying  his  people  and 
convincing  them  that  the  Spaniards  deserved  more 
friendly  and  respectful  treatment  But,  as  be  never 
returned,  it  is  presumed  that  his  subjects  were  too 
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obstinately  prejudiced   against   the   Christians  to   hear 
any  argument  in  their  fever. 

The  bridge  over  the  river  waa  built  in  a  style  irf 
pontine  arcliitecture,  which  De  Soto  had  learned  in 
Pcni.  Two  cables  were  stretched  from  bank  to  bank, 
and  on  these  were  laid  boards,  or  slabs  of  wood,  so  as 
to  afford  a  very  g;ood  footpath  for  the  soltUers.  The 
horses  were  obliged  to  snim  over.  After  crossing  this 
river,  (whicli  we  suppose  to  be  the  Suwanee  or  Santa  F^ 
branch),  the  Spaniards  turned  more  toward  the  west, 
and  soon  observed  a  manifest  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  country.  Extensive  fields  of  maize 
promised  them  a  good  supply  of  food  for  themselves  and 
their  horses,  and  the  absence  of  bogs  and  thick  forests 
made  tlie  traveUng  easy  and  comfortable.  The  valley 
through  which  they  were  now  passing  was  well  inhabited, 
but  as  tlie  people  depended  on  agriculture  for  subsistence, 
their  dwelhngs  were  separated  by  cultivated  fields.  This 
district  was  governed  by  three  brothers,  each  of  whom 
had  liis  separate  domain.  One  of  the  triumvirate,  who 
had  fixed  his  abode  in  a  small  town  called  Ochila,  was 
surprised  by  the  Spaniards,  wlio  came  upon  him  by 
night,  and  surrounded  his  dweUing.  He  made  some 
resistance,  however ;  but  when  the  Christians  threatened 
to  bum  his  village,  he  surrendered.  This  eacique,  at 
De  Soto's  request,  sent  messengers  to  inform  bis  broth- 
ers that  the  Spaniards  asked  for  nothing  more  than 
permission  to  pass  through  the  country  without  molesta- 
tion.    These   representations   induced  another   of  the 
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fraternal  chiefi  to  pay  De  Soto  a  friendly  visit,  but  the 
oldest  brother,  who  was  called  Vitacucho,  charged  the 
other  two  with  boyish  credulity,  because  they  had  list- 
ened to  the  deceitful  promises  of  these  vicious  foreigners. 
"Tell  your  Spanish  friends,"  said  he,  in  conclusion, 
"  that  if  they  come  into  my  country,  I  will  have  one- 
half  of  them  roasted  and  the  other  half  boiled !" 

When  this  message  was  communicated  to  Governor 
de  Soto,  he  sent  a  gentle  and  courteous  remonstrance  to 
Vitacucho,  telling  him  that  he  hoped  to  convince  him 
that  all  the  Spaniards  were  not  vicious  or  deceitful. 
The  haughty  chief  aflfected  to  be  conciliated  by  this 
mild  answer.  He  sent  another  messenger  to  teU  De 
Soto  that  he  and  some  of  his  warriors  would  visit  the 
Spaniards  at  their  camp.  Soon  after,  he  fulfilled  this 
promise  by  coming  with  five  hundred  Indians,  aU  gayly 
dressed  and  well  armed,  according  to  the  manner  of 
their  *  country.  Vitacucho  himself  was  a  tall  and  well- 
formed  man,  about  thirty-five  years  old,  and  his  physiog- 
nomy gave  a  promise  of  the  craft  and  courage  which 
were  afterward  exemplified  in  his  conduct.  He  apolo- 
gized somewhat  ironically  for  having  mistaken  the 
Spaniards  for  a  gang  of  foreign  rogues,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them 
would  change  his  opinion.  That  he  might  study  their 
character  to  more  advantage,  he  invited  them  to  visit  his 
principal  town;  where,  as  he  promised  them  rather 
equivocally,  they  should  meet  with  all  the  kindness 
which  their  honorable  and  generous  behavior  to  the 
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Indians  had  deser\-ed.  De  Soto  had  scarcely  any  doubt 
that  the  cacique  intended  to  do  him  some  mischief; 
however,  he  concealed  his  suspicions,  and  accepted 
Vitacucho's  proffered  hospitality. 

On  the  following  day  the  Spaniards  accompanied  the 
chief  to  his  capital  town,  which  consisted  of  about  two 
hiuidred  houses.  There  he  entertained  them  for  two 
days  mth  cvcrj'  appearance  of  the  most  hearty  good-wilL 
Tiie  goTcmor  and  his  principal  officers  were  quartered 
in  the  cacique's  own  house,  which  was  large  enough  to 
afford  them  ample  accommodations.  In  the  mean  time, 
Vitacucho  was  engaged  in  a  deep  plot,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  massacre  all  the  Spaniards,  at  the  veiy 
moment  wlien  he  should  succeed  in  liilhng  them  into  a 
dream  of  perfect  security,  Tlie  extermination  of  De 
Soto  and  all  his  companions,  was  prevented  only  by  an 
act  of  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  cacique,  who  en- 
trusted fonr  of  the  governor's  Indian  interpreters  with 
the  fatal  secret.  These  men  proved  more  faithful  to 
their  employer  than  to  their  country,  for  tlicy  imme- 
diately made  De  Soto  acquainted  \vith  liis  danger.  Still 
the  politic  governor  feigned  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
kind  attentions  and  sincerity  of  his  host,  trusting  to  his 
own  address  to  avert  the  menaced  destruction,  which,  to 
a  more  timid  mind,  might  liave  seemed  inevitable. 

When  Vitacucho's  plan  was  matiured,  ho  proposed  to 
entertain  De  Soto  with  a  display  of  his  forces,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  warriors  of  his  country  performed 
tlieir  exercises,  and  prepared  themselves  for  active  service 
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in  the  field.  The  governor,  who  perceived  that  the 
afi&dr  was  approaching  a  crisis,  consented  to  review  Vita- 
cucho's  troops ;  at  the  same  time,  he  informed  the  chief 
that  it  was  customary  with  the  Spaniards  to  march  out 
in  order  of  battle,  when  they  wished  to  do  particular 
honor  to  their  friends.  He  therefore  gave  orders  for  his 
soldiers  to  appear  in  arms,  and  secretly  instructed  them 
to  be  prepared  for  an  attack.  The  cacique  was  obviously 
dissatisfied  with  these  proceedings,  but  he  had  no  pre- 
tense for  opposing  them.  With  every  appearance  of  the 
most  cordial  friendship,  the  two  commanders  walked, 
side  by  side,  to  the  field  where  their  respective  armies 
were  drawn  up.  Vitacucho  had  mustered  several  thou- 
sands of  warriors,  who  were  placed  in  a  very  good  posi- 
tion, with  an  impervious  thicket  on  one  hand,  and  two 
small  lakes  on  the  other.  The  appearance  of  the  native 
warriors  was  very  commanding,  and  indeed  formidable. 
They  were  all  young  and  athletic  men,  each  of  whom, 
in  personal  strength,  was  probably  a  match  for  two 
Spaniards ;  though  the  Castilian  soldiers  had  greatly  the 
advantage  in  arms  and  superior  nulitary  training.  The 
Indians  wore  tall  head-dresses,  composed  of  the  plumes 
of  the  swan,  heron,  or  crane,  which  apparently  added  to 
their  stature,  and  made  their  enemies  feel  almost  like 
pigmies  in  their  presence.  The  natives  had  concealed 
their  bows  and  arrows  in  the  grass  before  them,  so  that 
they  might  appear  tq  be  imarmed. 

The  Spanish  infantry  was  formed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  plain,  and  the  cavalry  occupied  a  central  position 
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between  their  own  countrjmen  and  the  Indians,  Twelve 
chosen  men  were  in  immediate  attendance  on  the 
governor,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  Indians  waited 
on  the  cacique,  as  they  stood  on  a  little  eminence  to 
command  a  better  view  of  the  field.  At  a  signal  given 
by  Vitacucho,  the  Indians  snatched  up  their  arms,  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  twelve  Spaniards,  who  attended 
on  De  Soto,  seized  the  cacique  and  made  him  a  prisoner. 
Vitacucho's  servants  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  rescue 
him,  and  the  Indian  warriors  bent  their  bows  and  took 
aim  at  the  Spanmrds.  De  Soto  now  mounted  his  favor- 
ite horse,  Aceytuno,  and  spurred  him  on  the  thickest  of 
the  enemy,  "mth  that  headlong  valor  wliich  always 
distinguished  him  in  battle."  The  Indians  discharged 
a  sliower  of  arrows,  several  of  which  pierced  the  body 
of  the  horse,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  It  was  always 
a  primary  object  with  the  natives  to  kill  the  horses, 
because  these  animals  gave  the  Spaniards  their  principal 
adv;mlage  in  battle.  The  governor  mounted  another 
horse,  which  his  page  had'brought  liim;  and  then,  at  the 
liead  of  his  cavalry,  ho  charged  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy,  which  -was  soon  broken  up  by  the  furious  assault 
Some  of  the  Indians  took  refuge  in  the  woods,  and 
otliers  endeavored  to  save  themselves  by  plunging  into 
the  lake.  Tliose  who  fled  along  the  plain  were  over- 
taken by  the  horsemen,  and  were  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners. 

The  account  we  have  given  of  the  capture  of  Vita- 
cucho is  derived  altogether  from,  the  Spanish  authorities; 
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and,  for  this  reason,  we  feel  some  hesitation  in  accepting 
it  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  &cts.  The  Portuguese  nar- 
rator tells  the  story  with  a  considerable  difference,  making 


it  very  doubtful  whether  De  Soto's  seizure  of  the  cacique 
was  a  justifiable  act  of  self-defense.  The  Spanish  writers 
themselves  do  not  make  it  appear  that  any  overt  act  of 
hostility  was  committed  by  the  Indians,  before  the 
Spaniards  commenced  the  affray  by  laying  violent  hands 
on  the  cacique;  And  it  appears  that  the  best  evidence 
of  Vitacucho's  treacherous  designs  was  the  information 
given  by  the  Indian  interpreters  in  the  service  of  the 
Spaniards.    These  traitors  to  their  country  were  scoon- 
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drels,  of  course ;  and  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses  is 
entitled  to  vcr)'  little  credit. 

We  know  that  it  was  a  common  trick  of  tlie  Spanish 
commanders  in  America  to  kidnap  the  caciques  and  other 
principal  Indians,  who  were  retained  as  hostages  to 
insure  the  submission  of  the  people.  From  the  acconnt 
given  by  the  Portuguese  gentleman,  we  judge  that  De 
Soto  was  the  iif^cssor  in  this  affair.  He  had  begun  to 
treat  the  cacique  like  a  prisoner,  and  Vitacaelio's  snb- 
jects  endeavored  to  resaie  him  from  the  power  of  tfie 
Spaniards.  The  principal  incidents  of  the  battle  may 
be  correctly  reported.  All  authorities  admit  that  the 
Indi;nis  behaved  ivith  <j;rc;\t  linnrry  in  this  conflict. 
Though  they  were  broken  and  dispersed  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  the  Spanish  cavalrj-,  they  did  not 
abandon  the  field,  but  continued  to  fight  until  all  th^ 
arrows  were  exhausted.  Few  of  them  were  taken 
prisoners,  for  the  resistance  which  they  made  was  8o 
desperate,  tliat  the  greater  number  of  them  chose  to 
perish  on  the  battle-field  rather  than  sohcit  or  accept 
the  clemency  of  tlieir  enemies.  Sevei-al  hundreds  rf 
them  took  refuge  in  the  lake,  whither  the  CastiyjB . 
horsemen  could  not  venture  to  follow  them.  From  dJv  ^ 
liquid  fort,  they  continned  to  discharge  their  arrows  at 
the  Spaniards,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  (at 
which  time  the  battle  commenced,)  until  midnight.* 
During  the  night,  some  of  these  aquatic  warriors  con- 


'  Portnguese  Gentleman,  Ch.  ii. ;  Hecrera,  Decif.,  Lib.  vi..  Cup.  1 
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tinued  to  approach  the  Spaniards,  and  to  dischai^  Qi&i 
arrows  with  more  effect,  by  covering  their  heads  with 
the  large  leaves  of  the  watei-lily.  Thus  concealed,  they 
swam  near  the  shore,  and  took  deUberate  aim  at  their 
antagonists.  This  ingeniouB  expedient  was  detected  at 
last,  and  when  the  Spanish  cross-bowmen  and  mus- 
i  saw  a  water-lily  begin  to  move,  they  knew  how 


to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  and  directed  their  fire 
to  the  spot.  To  prevent  any  of  the  Indians  from  escap- 
ing, the    Spaniards    posted    themselves,  in  parties  of 
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five  or  six  men,  around  the  lake,  having  tlieir  arms 
prepared  to  shoot  any  of  the  natives  who  should  emc^ 
from  the  water. 

Herrera  says,  that  while  some  of  the  Indians  were 
swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  others  would 
stand  on  their  backs  while  they  shot  their  arrows  at  the 
Castihans.  From  the  same  author  we  leam  that  Bcven 
of  the  natives,  rather  than  submit,  remained  in  the 
water  until  the  next  day  at  noon ;  when  the  governor, 
considering  that  it  was  cruel  to  allow  so  many  brave 
men  to  perish,  ordered  twelve  Spaniards  to  swim  to 
them  and  drag  them  out  by  force.  At  this  time  their 
strength  was  exhausted,  and  when  placed  on  the  shore 
they  appeared  to  be  in  a  d)ing  condition,  ha^^ng  been 
in  the  water  more  than  t\venty-four  hours.  The  efforts 
of  the  Spaniards  to  restore  them  were  successiul;  and 
when  they  were  able  to  answer  questions,  De  Soto 
inquired  why  they  had  been  so  obstinate  ?  They 
repUed  that  tlieir  nation  had  made  them  commanders, 
and  they  wished  to  prove  that  they  were  worthy  of 
their  position  by  dying  in  the  defense  of  their  country. 
"We  should  have  been  more  obliged  to  you,"  they  added 
"if  you  had  permitted  us  to  perish  where  we  were, 
instead  of  preserving  our  lives  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing us  slaves." 

We  are  told  that  Governor  de  Soto  pardoned  Vita- 
cucho's  "  rebellion,"  and  continued  to  treat  the  cacique 
like  a  friend  and  brother.  Both  dined  at  the  same 
table;    and   the   Spaniards    constantly   endeavored,   by 
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means  of  the  most  gentle  and  respectful  behavior,  to  the 
captive  chief^  to  reconcile  him  to  his  situation.  It 
appears,  however,  that  all  of  Vitacucho's  subjects,  who 
were  made  prisoners  in  the  late  battle,  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  slavery,  and  compelled  to  perform  aU  the 
drudgery  of  the  camp.  This,  we  suppose,  was  enough 
to  excuse  the  cacique  for  making  some  effort  to  recover 
his  freedom  and  to  liberate  his  suffering  people.  How- 
ever, he  is  charged  with  ingratitude  and  a  perfidious 
disposition,  because  he  contrived  another  plot  for  the 
extermination  of  his  oppressors.  It  is  said  that  he 
instructed  his  enslaved  subjects  to  &11  on  the  Spaniards, 
and  destroy  them  all  while  they  were  at  dinner.  This 
work  of  righteous  retribution  was  to  have  been  executed 
on  the  seventh  day  after  the  battle.  While  the  governor 
and  Vitacucho  were  dining  together  on  that  day,  the 
cacique  suddenly  started  up,  gave  a  loud  cry,  which  was 
the  signal  for  his  countrymen  to  begin  the  slaughter; 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  he  struck  the  governor  a  blow 
in  the  face  with  such  tremendous  force,  that  the  invinci- 
ble cavalier  was,  for  the  first  time,  prostrated  before  an 
enemy.  While  De  Soto  lay  on  the  ground,  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  several  other  Spaniards  drew  their 
swords  and  attacked  the  cacique;  who,  notwithstanding 
ne  was  unarmed,  stoutly  defended  himself,  and  with  his 
aaked  fist  struck  down  two  or  three  of  his  assailants, 
before  the  latter,  with  repeated  wounds,  could  succeed  in 
dispatching  him.  As  soon  as  Vitacucho's  signal  was 
heard,  the  Indian  prisoners  assailed  the  Spaniards  with 
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the  most  reckless  fiirj',  although  they  were  unprovided 
with  any  weapons  except  firebrands,  cooking  utensils 
and  such  other  articles  as  could  be  made  to  answer  the 
purpose.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed,  or 
.everely  wounded;  but,  in  the  end,  all  the  prisoners 
were  put  to  death;  and  their  conduct  proved  that  they 
preferred  this  doom  before  a  life  of  bondage,  Prom  this 
account  we  may  learn  that  our  revolutionary  Others 
were  not  the  first  martyrs  to  Hberty  who  poured  out 
their  blood  on  the  American  soil;  and  while  we  contem- 
plate and  admire  the  heroism  of  those  noble  aborigines 
who  sacrificed  their  Uvea  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  man,  we  feel  that  it  is  no  disparagement 
of  our  civilization  and  national  glory  to  acknowledge 
them  as  our  countrymen,  though  we  cannot  claim  them 
as  our  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

PB  SOTO'S  FOLLOWERS  ARE  DISCOURAGED — THEY  WISH  TO 
LEAVE  THE  COUNTRY — THE  COMMANDER  REFUSES  TO  TURN 
BACK — HE  TAKES  THE  LEAD  IN  ALL  DANGERS — THE  SPAN- 
IARDS MARCH  TOWARD  APALACHE — DESPERATE  RESISTANCE 
OF  THE  INDLAlNS — INCESSANT  FIGHTING — CAPTURE  OP  AN 
EXTRAORDINARY  INDIAN  CHIEF — HE  ORDERS  HIS  SUBJECTS 
TO  SUBMIT  TO  THE  SPANIARDS — THEY  REFUSE  TO  DO  SO — 
THE  chief's  STRATAGEM  AND  WONDERFUL  ESCAPE — DIA- 
BOLICAL AGENCY  SUSPECTED — DE  SOTO  COLLECTS  ALL  HIS 
FORCES — HE  FIXES  HIS  WINTER  QUARTERS — RECEIVES  A 
LETTER  FROM  DONNA  ISABELLA — THE  CACIQUE  MOCOSO 
REWARDED — DISCOVERY   OF  PENSACOLA.      [A.  D.  1539-1540.] 

The  capital  town  of  Vitacucho,  where  that  unfortu- 
nate chief  was  slain,  and  so  many  of  his  subjects  were 
massacred,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Fairbanks  to  have  been 
situated  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  present  site 
of  Fort  Micanopy.  Before  De  Soto  had  penetrated  thus 
far  into  the  country,  a  general  feeling  of  discontent 
began  to  manifest  itself  among  his  followers.  Their 
dreams  of  a  golden  harvest  in  Florida  had  not  been 
realized ;  and  the  indomitable  character  of  the  natives 
promised  to  give  the  Spaniards  more  trouble  than  the 
proposed    conquest,   in   their    estimation,   was   worth. 
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Except  Do  Soto  himself,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
army  who  was  disposed,  at  that  time,  to  pursue  the 
adventure  any  fiirther.  There  was  a  prevailing  desire 
to  return  to  the  port  where  they  had  disembarked,  and 
to  abandon  the  country  as  soon  as  the  ships  returned 
from  Havana*  Tlie  principal  cause  of  the  panic 
among  the  troops  was  tlie  frightful  accounts  which  the 
Indians  gave  of  the  defeat  and  sufferings  of  Pamphilo 
and  liis  companions,  when  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
territory  of  Apalache.  De  Soto  and  his  associates  were 
now  approaching  that  ground  where  their  countrymen, 
ten  years  before,  had  received  the  castigation  they 
deserved  ;  and,  as  they  had  no  good  reason  to  hope  for 
a  different  fiite,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Do  Soto's 
expedition,  earnestly  besought  their  commander  to 

"  Leave  tlie  futal  sliore 
And  measure  back  those  seas  he  cross'd  before." 

But  Dc  Soto  affected  to  discredit  the  story  of  Pamphilo's 
defeat.  "  I  cannot  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  these  mise- 
rable savages  could  obtain  so  great  an  advantage  over  a 
Spanish  army ;  and  I  must  sec  for  myself  before  I  can 
Have  any  faith  in  their  ability  to  contend  with  us  in  an 
open  battle-field.  You,  who  are  so  easily  discouraged, 
may  stay  behind.  You  have  never  seen  me  shrink  from 
the  post  of  danger ;  and  I  will  now  advance,  with  two 
hundred  men,  or  even  a  smaller  number,  and  meet  all 


I 
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the  enemies  that  are  likely  to  offer  any  opposition  to 
our  progress." 

In  every  dangerous  march  De  Soto  led  the  van ;  and 
often,  with  a  few  chosen  men,  he  threw  himself  far  in 
advance  of  the  main  body  of  his  army.  At  the  time 
of  his  battle  with  Vitacucho,  a  considerable  part  of  his 
forces,  imder  the  command  of  Luys  Moscoso,  remained 
at  Cale,  and  of  course  took  no  part  in  the  conflict. 

Finding  that  their  general  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
turn  back,  the  subordinate  officers  and  the  troops  were 
constrained  by  shame  or  fear  to  continue  their  onward 
march.  The  promised  Gold  Region  seemed  to  elude 
them,  as  the  coasts  of  "  flying  Italy"  did  the  compan- 
ions of  JEneas.  Its  hypothetical  situation  was  now  in 
Apalache,  the  scene  of  Pamphilo's  severe  punishment ; 
and,  as  the  people  of  that  district  were  supposed  to  be 
the  very  Spartans  of  America,  the  Castilian  heroes 
might  safely  calculate  on  having  an  opportimity  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle, 
if  their  other  expectations  from  the  country  should  be 
disappointed. 

On  their  way  to  Apalache,  the  adventurers  proceeded 
north-westerly  to  a  village  called  Osachile,  which  Mr. 
Fairbanks  supposes  to  be  the  old  town  of  Suwanee. 
'  rhe  location  of  this  village  appears  to  have  been  about 
thirty-five  miles,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  from 
Alligator  Point.  Here  the  Spaniards  remained  several 
days,  employmg  themselves  in  capturing  Indians  to 
serve  as  guides,  according  to  Herrera ;  but  the  Portu- 
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^icse  gentleman,  with  greater  probaWlity,  asserts  that 
tlic  i)risoners  were  used  as  slaves.*  The  number  token 
was  about  one  hundred,  men  and  women ;  and  this  feet 
alone  proves  that  Herrera's  statement  is  felse.  The 
Portuguese  writer  says ;  "  lliese  Indians  were  led  in 
chains,  with  iron  collars  on  their  necks;  and  they  were 
compelled  to  carry  the  baggage,  to  grind  the  maize,  and 
to  perform  other  menial  services  for  the  soldiers."  That 
they  did  not  patiently  submit  to  this  oppressive  treot- 
mcnt  is  proved  by  other  declarations  of  the  same  writer. 
"  Sometimes  it  happened,"  says  he,  "  that  the  lodJan 
sliives,  when  going  for  wood  or  maize,  killed  the  Chris- 
tians lliat  li'd  tlicni  ;iih1  ran  nway  "itli  the  chain.  Others 
filed  off  their  irons  at  night  with  pieces  of  stone,  and 
so  made  their  escape.  All  who  were  detected  in  any 
attempt  to  recover  their  liberty  were  put  to  death,  or 
otherwise  punished." 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  1539,  the  Spaniards 
crossed  another  great  morass,  and  came  to  a  deep  river, 
supposed  to  be  the  Oscilla,  over  which  they  attempted 
to  build  a  bridge ;  but  the  Indians,  collected  on  the 
opposite  bank,  discharged  volleys  of  arrows  at  the 
workmen,  and  compelled  them  to  desist,  Tlie  Span- 
iards crossed  the  stream,  at  last,  by  throwing  in  planks, 
which,  floating  on  the  surface,  afforded  a  precarious 
footing  for  the  infantry,  but  the  cavalry  were  obliged  to 
swim  over.     As  soon  as  the  Castilians  began  to  cross 

•  Portuguese  Narrftltre,  Chap.  xi. 
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the  river,  the  Indiana  retired  into  the  wood,  but  con- 
tinued to  annoy  their  enemies  with  an  incessant  shower 
of  arrows.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Spaniards  to  pass 
through  this  wood,  which  was  so  dense  that  the  pioneers 


were  obliged  to  cut  down  many  trees  to  afford  a  passage 
for  the  troops.  The  men  who  were  employed  in  felling 
the  trees  were  exposed  to  almost  certain  death ;  when 
one  was  slain,  and  another  took  his  place,  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  strike  a  bbw  with  hia  axe  before  a 
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well-directed  arrow  laid  him  by  the  side  of  his  falleD 
comrade.  Though  the  wood  was  only  five  miles  broad, 
the  Spaniards  consumed  two  days  in  passing  through  it, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  many  of  them  were  killed ;  foi 
tlie  Indians,  in  this  case,  had  all  the  advantage  on  theii 
o^v^l  side.  But  when  the  Christians  came  into  the  open 
countrj',  and  were  able  to  use  their  cavalrj',  gteat  num- 
bers of  the  Indians  were  slaughtered  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  natives,  Jiowever,  continued  to  harass  their  invaders 
without  intermission;  and  for  several  days  the  route 
of  the  Spaniards  was  marked  by  a  continuous  line 
of  bloodslied  and  carnage,  which  they  left  behind  them. 
In  the  course  of  tlieir  march  the  Spaniards  passed 
through  several  towns,  all  of  which  were  deserted ;  but 
maize  and  other  provisions  were  found  in  some  of  thera. 
At  length,  after  much  hard  fighting  and  very  difficult 
traveling,  Do  Soto  arrived  at  the  principal  town  of 
Apalachc,  where  he  resolved  to  pass  the  winter.  The 
cacique  of  this  place  and  all  the  inhabitants  had  left 
their  dwelUngs,  and  fortified  themselves,  by  enclosing  a 
space  with  palisades,  in  a  wood  about  eight  leagues  from 
the  village.  De  Soto  marched  tliither,  and  besieged  the 
Indian  fort,  which  he  demohshed,  after  a  long  and  hard 
struggle,  and  the  cacique  was  made  prisoner.  The  name 
of  this  cacique  was  Capasi.  In  person  he  ^vas  somewhat 
of  an  oddity,  for  he  was  so  fat  that  his  legs  could  not 
support  the  weight  of  his  body ;  and  when  he  Avished  to 
move  from  place  to  place,  he  was  either  carried  by  his 
servants  on  a  bier  or  Utter,  or  crawled  on  his  hands  and 
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knees.  Having  secnred  this  valuable  prize,  Governor 
De  Soto  flattered  himself  that  he  would  now  be  enabled 
to  control  all  the  tribes  of  Apaladie  who  acknowledged 


the  authority  of  this  obese  potentate.  But  the  event  did 
not  answer  the  governor's  expectations,  for  the  subjects 
of  Capasi  continued  to  make  war  on  the  Spaniards  with 
a  reckless  disregard  of  the  cacique's  personal  safety.  De 
Soto  required  the  chief  to  order  his  people  to  submit 
and  lay  down  their  arms,  or  the  Spaniards  would  punish 
their  recusancy  by  sacrificing  the  cacique  himself 
Capasi,  with  an  eye  to  his  own  personal  security,  com- 
missioned several  of  his  fellow-prisoners  to  make  his 
people  aware  of  his  danger,  and  to  advise  them  to 
comply  with  the  only  terms  on  which  the  Christians 
would  consent  to  spare  his  life.     When  this  pioclama- 
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tion  was  made  through  the  district,  the  subordinate 
chiefe  of  Apalache  held  a  council,  and  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  an  absolute  refusal  of  these  truly 
honorable  representatives  of  the  Apalaehean  people  to 
compromise  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  public,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  particular  interest.  They  sent  a 
messenger  to  make  Capasi  acquainted  wth  their  ded- 
eion.  "  We  are  sorry  for  your  misfortune,"  said  they  to 
the  captive  cacique,  "  but  the  life  of  one  man  is  of  lees 
consequence  than  the  liberties  of  a  whole  nation.  If  we 
were  in  your  situation,  we  should  prefer  death  to  the 
sacrifice  whicli  you  call  on  us  to  make  ;  and  we  advise 
you  to  prove  that  you  are  worthy  of  your  position  as  the 
principal  ruler  of  these  warlike  tribes,  by  dying  willingly 
for  the  good  of  your  people." 

Capasi,  whose  frailty,  (in  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  Sir  John  FalstafT,)  was  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  his  flesh,  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  sweet  and 
glorious  death  of  a  martjTcd  patriot.  The  message  of 
his  countrymen  and  their  ominous  advice  filled  him  with 
dismay.  Some  of  the  Spaniards,  as  it  appears,  had  been 
amusing  themselves  by  giring  him  a  minute  account  of 
the  process  which  the  Christians  generally  used  in  the 
execution  of  unconverted  Indians;  and,  in  relation  to 
this  topic,  the  truth  needed  no  coloring  of  romance  to 
make  it  sufficiently  frightful.  The  poor  cacique  was 
forced  to  beUeve  that  if  his  subjects  did  not  succumb  to 
the  Spaniards,  the  governor  would  order  him  to  be 
burned  to  death :  and  he  was  tormented  with  the  reflec- 
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tion  that  his  bodily  sufferings  would  be  more  excru- 
ciating, because  the  material  to  be  consumed  was  more 
abundant  than  usual,  and  more  combustible.  In  the 
greatest  tribulation,  he  appUed  to  Governor  De  Soto, 
and  entreated  him  to  have  patience  for  awhile,  as  the 
people  of  Apalache  must  soon  relent,  and  return  a  more 
fitvorable  answer.  He  knew  that  their  affection  for  him 
was  unbounded,  as  he  had  always  treated  them  like  his 
own  children ;  and  he  thought  that  if  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  his  subordinate  chiefe,  he  could  persuade 
them  to  return  to  their  duty.  He  therefore  requested 
the  governor  to  send  him,  properly  guarded,  to  the  place 
where  the  chiefe  were  assembled,  promising  that  his  ap- 
pearance among  them  would  make  them  entirely  sub- 
missive to  his  orders. 

De  Soto  complied  with  this  request.  The  cacique, 
attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of  Spanish  soldiers,  was 
carried  in  a  litter  to  a  place  designated  by  him,  about 
two  leagues  from  the  camp ;  and  from  thence  he  sent 
orders  for  his  subordinates  to  appear  before  him  on  the 
following  day,  as  he  had  something  to  communicate 
which  greatly  concerned  their  welfare  and  that  of  their 
nation.  On  the  arrival  of  night,  the  Spaniards  who  had 
the  cacique  in  charge,  posted  a  sufficient  number  of 
guards  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  coining  on  them  by 
surprise,  and  then  betook  themselves  to  repose.  They 
supposed  that  the  helpless  condition  of  their  prisoner 
would  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  keep  any  watch 
over  him ;  for  no  one  could  believe  that  such  a  cumber- 
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some  mass  of  mortality  could  escape  by  flight.  Howerer, 
as  soon  as  the  cacique's  ^uard  awoke  iu  the  morning, 
they  discovered  that  he  had  vanished  like  another 
"deUcate  Ariel."  He  must  have  crawled  away  like 
it  huge  turtle,  while  his  keepers  were  asleep ;  and  his 
address  in  eluding  the  sentinels  proved  that  he  had  some 
of  the  qualifications  of  an  Indian  warrior.  Having 
recovered  his  liberty,  Capasi  was  careful  to  avoid  a  re- 
capture, and  the  Spaniards  saw  no  more  of  him.  "WTien 
the  soldiers  wlio  had  been  appointed  to  guard  him  re- 
turned to  tlieir  commander,  they  excused  themselves 
for  allomng  Capasi  to  escape,  by  protesting  that  the 
de^il  had  carried  him  off  through  the  air,  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  get  away  in  any  other 
manner.  Hcrrera  reports  that  the  commander,  "  being 
a  discreet  man,"  and  unwilling  to  punish  the  guards  for 
their  negligence,  accepted  their  apology,  and  remarked 
with  a  smihng  countenance,  that  as  the  Indians  werc 
famous  sorcerers,  it  was  quite  likely  that  some  diabolical 
agency  had  been  employed  in  this  affair. 

Ha\ing  resolved  to  pass  the  mnter  in  Apalache,  De 
Soto  fortified  the  village  where  he  had  fixed  his  quar^ 
ters,  Eind  sent  out  foraging  parties  in  various  directions 
to  obtain  a  good  supply  of  provisions.  The  men  who 
were  charged  with  this  duty,  robbed  the  corn-fields  of 
the  Indians  at  the  hazard  of  their  Uves ;  and  many  of 
them  were  slain  while  in  the  act  of  committing  these 
depredations.  Indian  com  and  pumpkins  appear  to 
have  been  the  principal  articles  of  food  which  the  Span- 
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iaids  obtained  by  plundering  the  natives;  but  they 
sometimes  found  in  the  houses  of  the  principal  Indians 
a  kind  of  bread  or  cakes,  ^^made  of  prunes,"  as  the 
Spanish  writers  assert,  though  the  fruit  used  for  this 
purpose  was  undoubtedly  the  persimmon. 

The  governor  now  thought  it  expedient  to  collect  all 
his  forces  in  one  place.  He  therefore  sent  a  party  of 
horsemen  to  the  sea-coast,  with  orders  for  Captain  Calde- 
ron  and  the  soldiers  imder  his  command,  to  march  for- 
ward and  join  the  main  body  of  the  troops  in  Apalache. 
The  town  of  Anaica,*  where  De  Soto  proposed  to  win- 
ter, was  the  capital  of  Apalache,  which  had  been  vacated 
by  the  cacique  Capasi,  when  the  Spaniards  approached 
his  territory.  This  town,  according  to  our  Portuguese 
author,  was  ten  leagues  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  sea- 
coast.  Mr.  Gallatin  judges  that  Anaica  was  situated 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ockockona  River. 
The  nearest  sea-port  to  this  town  is  called  Aute,  by  the 
Spanish  writers ;  this  sea-port,  Mr.  McCulloh  says,  was 
undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  St.  Mark's.  The 
Apalachy  Indians,  at  the  time  the  French  settled  in 
Louisiana,  lived  aroimd  and  above  the  junction  of  Flint 
and  Cattahouchie  rivers,  and,  most  probably,  had  lived 
there  since  the  time  of  De  Soto.  The  last-named 
author  places  the  town  of  Anaica  north  of  the  rivei 


*  This  place  is  called  Anbayca  by  some,  and  Anhaica  by  others. 
Oar  mode  of  spelling  the  name  is  adopted  from  the  Portagaese 
narrative. 
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Uche,  and  thirty  leagues  from  the  bay  of  St.  Mark'*,* 
Some  of  these  conjectures  seem  very  probable ;  but  all 
the  authors  quoted  place  rather  too  much  rehance  oh 
the  statements  of  Garcilasso,  which  are  entitled  to  very 
little  credit.  The  Portuguese  Gentleman  is  much  better 
authority,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  numbers  and 
distances  ;  and  he  distinctly  asserts  that  -Vnaica  was  only 
ten  leagues  from  the  Bay  of  Ante,  or  St.  Mark's.  The 
site  of  the  town  is  probably  in  some  part  of  Leon 
County,  Florida. 

The  party  of  horsemen  sent  by  the  governor  to  the 
Bay  of  Espiritti  Santa,  after  Captain  Cakleron,  was  com- 
manded by  Juan  Anasca.  As  the  winter  had  now  com- 
menced, the  sufferings  of  this  party  on  the  road  were  very 
great,  and  one  of  the  men  was  frozen  to  death  in  his  saddle. 
When  Anasco  arrived  at  tlie  town  of  Jlocoso,  that  chief 
inquired  after  the  health  and  welfare  of  his  Spanish 
friends ;  and  when  he  heard  of  their  wars  and  other 
troubles,  he  expressed  his  regret,  and  wished  that  the 
caciques  wore  all  of  his  own  mind.  But  when  they 
came  to  the  place  where  Calderon  and  his  company 
were  stationed,  the  first  inquiries  of  these  persons  were, 
not  after  the  health  and  welfare  of  their  absent  country- 
men, but  whether  they  had  found  any  land  abounding 
with  gold !  In  obedience  to  Governor  De  Soto's  orders. 
Captain  Calderon  prepared  to  accompany  the  messen- 
gers to  the  winter  quarters  of  the  army.     The  ships 

*  Vide  "  McCulIoh's  Eesearchcs,"  Appeiidis. 
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had  lately  returned  fix>in  Havana  with  a  large  amount 
of  provisions,  clothing,  arms  and  ammunition,  much  of 
which  would  have .  to  be  left  behind  for  want  of  any 
suitable  means  of  conveyance.  Some  of  these  super- 
fluous articles  were  given  to  Mocoso,  as  a  reward  for 
the  many  acts  of  kindness  which  he  had  done  for  the 
Spaniards  while  they  resided  in  his  neighborhood.  The 
good  chief  certainly  deserved  some  substantial  token  of 
Christian  gratitude ;  for  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the 
hatred  and  vengeance  of  his  own  countrymen,  by  be- 
friending these  strangers,  whose  claims  to  his  kindness 
were,  to  say  the  least,  very  equivocal.  All  the  vessels, 
except  two  brigantines,  were  sent  back  to  Havana, 
under  the  command  of  Gomez  Aries,  who  was  likewise 
charged  with  a  letter  from  De  Soto  to  Donna  Isabella. 
That  lady  had  embraced  the  opportunity,  when  the 
ships  left  Cuba,  to  write  to  her  absent  husband;  and 
Captain  Calderon  imdertook  to  convey  her  letter  to  the 
governor  at  Anaica. 

According  to  the  directions  which  he  had  received 
from  De  Soto,  Juan  de  Anasco  proceeded,  with  the  two 
brigantines  and  some  of  the  soldiers,  to  the  Bay  of  Ante, 
which,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  the  nearest  sea- 
port to  the  place  where  De  Soto  was  now  stationed. 
At  the  same  time.  Captain  Calderon,  with  all  the 
cavalry,  and  fifty  foot-soldiers,  started  on  his  overland 
route  to  Apalache,  being  guided  by  some  of  the  men 
who  had  traveled  over  the  same  groimd  with  De  Soto. 
The  distance  was  one  himdred  and  fifty  leagues,  and 
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Calderon  was  obliged  to  fight  his  way,  as  the  governor 
had  done  before,  through  the  whole  journey.  Some  of 
Calderon's  men  were  killed  on  the  route,  and  twelve 
more  died  of  their  wounds  after  their  arrival  at  Anaica 
Jium  Anasco,  with  the  brigantines,  arrived  safely  at  the 
tlie  Bay  of  Aute,  where  the  vessels  were  left  at  anchor, 
and  Anasco  and  his  soldiers  proceeded  to  the  governor's 
camp.  Thus,  all  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  were  reunited ; 
and,  as  their  number  was  now  considerably  reduced  by 
war  and  disease,  the  commander  prudently  resolved  to 
consohdate  his  forces  as  much  as  possible  in  fiiture. 
During  the  winter,  however,  he  sent  out  several  small 
parties  for  the  purpose  of  exploration.  One  of  these 
parties  discovered  a  good  sea-port  and  harbor,  which 
was  situated,  according  to  their  computation,  about  sixty 
leagues  west  of  Aute,  a  location  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  identify  it  with  Pensacola;  or,  making  due 
allowance  for  probable  mistakes  in  reckoning  the  dis- 
tance, the  place  designated  may  have  been  near  the  en- 
trance of  Mobile  Bay, 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

DONNA  ISABELLA'S  LETTER — SHE  GIVES  DE  SOTO  GOOD  COUNSEL 
—HIS  REASONS  FOR  NOT  FOLLOWING  IT — THE  SPANIARDS 
LEAVE  THEIR  WINTER  QUARTERS — CERTAIN  INTELLIGENCE  OF 
A  GOLD  REGION—THE  MARCH  TO  COFACHIQUI— THE  INDIAN 
GUIDE  IS  SEDUCED  BY  THE  DEVIL — HIS  MIRACULOUS  CONVER- 
SION— THE  SPANIARDS  ARRIVE  AT  COFACHIQUI — EL  DORADO 
PROVES  TO  BE  STILL  AT  A  DISTANCE — MARCH  THROUGH  A 
DREART  WILDERNESS — SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  SPANIARDS — THE 
CONVERTED  INDIAN  GUIDE  SUSPECTED  OP  TREACHERY — 
ARRIVAL  AT  A  FINE  COUNTRY  GOVERNED  BY  A  YOUNG  FEMALE 
CACIQUE.      [a.  D.  1540.] 

The  letter  from  Donna  Isabella  which  was  brought 
to  De  Soto  by  Captain  Calderon  made  a  very  painftil 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  hero ;  for  it  proved  that 
his  wife  was  unhappy ;  and  it  made  him  suspect,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
did  not  meet  with  her  cordial  approbation.  Donna 
Isabella  was  sensitively  conscientious ;  in  this  particular, 
she  strongly  resembled  her  mother,  whose  excellent 
moral  qualities  have  been  celebrated  in  history.*     After 


*  Some  acconnt  of  her  may  be  fonnd  in  Washington  Irving'g 
"  Colurabas  and  his  Companions,"  p.  197. 
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her  arri^-al  at  Havana,  and  during  her  residence  in  tliat 
place.  Governor  De  Soto's  lady  had  heard  many  terrible 
accounts  of  the  innumerable  wrongs  and  barbarities 
which  had  been  committed  by  the  Spanish  conquerors 
of  America.  At  Havana  she  first  became  acquainted 
witli  the  sad  and  shocking  history  of  her  ovra  Other's 
official  conduct  at  Panama  and  Nicaragua.  To  her  this 
infurmation  was  the  cause  of  unimaginable  distress; 
and,  although  she  wished  to  believe  that  her  husband 
w;us  incapable  of  any  inhuman  or  unjust  action,  she 
remembpred  with  a  feeling  of  anguish  that  all  his  mili- 
tary exiiericnce  was  acquired  in  that  country  where  the 
best  of  the  Spaniards  ceased  to  act  like  Christians  or 
civihzed  men. 

On  these  subjects  the  lady  pondered  with  increasing 
anxiety,  until  the  return  of  the  ships  from  Florida 
afforded  her  an  opportunity  to  give  the  strongest  proof 
of  her  affection  for  lier  misguided  husband,  by  urging 
liim  to  abandon  that  enterprise  which  had  ceased  to  be 
glorious,  or  even  justifiable,  in  her  estimation.  AVe 
subjoin  a  short  extract  from  Donna  Isabella's  letter, 
which  sufficiently  explains  itself: — 

" I  have  lately  had  some  conversation  with  that  good 
man  the  Bishop  of  Cliiapa,*  and  he  has  convinced  me 
that  the  behavior  of  our  people  to  the  Indians  is  inex- 
cusable in  the  sight  of  God,  however  it  may  be  over- 
looked or  permitted  by  men  in  high  authority.     The 

*  Father  BartliolomcwUy  Las  Casus. 
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bishop  has  proved  to  me  that  all  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  abuse  of  these  harmless  people  have  been  visited, 
in  this  life,  with  the  manifest  displeasure  of  Heaven ;  and 
Grod  grant  that  they  may  not  be  punished  accordmg  to 
the  measure  of  their  offense  in  the  life  to  come.  I 
hope,  my  dearest  husband,  that  no  considerations  of 
worldly  advantage  will  make  you  neglectful  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  humanity  and  the  duties  of  religion.  Be  per- 
suaded to  return  to  me  at  once,  for  you  can  gain  noth- 
ing in  Florida  which  can  repay  me  for  the  sorrow  and 
anxiety  I  feel  in  your  absence.  Not  for  all  the  riches 
of  the  country  would  I  have  you  commit  one  act,  the 
remembrance  of  which  would  be  painful  to  you  here- 
after. If  you  have  gained  nothing,  I  shall  be  the  better 
satisfied,  because  there  may  be  the  less  cause  for  repent- 
ance. Whatever  may  have  been  your  want  of  success 
or  your  losses,  I  implore  you  to  come  to  me  without 
delay,  for  any  reverse  of  fortune  is  far  better  than  the 
suspense  and  misery  which  I  now  endure." 

It  was  De  Soto's  love  for  his  wife,  and  his  consequent 
desire  to  make  her  wealthy  and  happy,  which  prevailed 
with  him,  more  than  any  other  motive,  to  embark  in 
his  present  enterprise.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Isabella's  grief  and  melancholy  deeply 
affected  him,  but  how  could  he  consent  to  give  up  his 
undertaking  at  this  time,  when  the  rich  reward  of  his 
labors  was  almost  within  his  reach  1  How  could  he 
return  to  Isabella,  and  exhibit  himself  to  the  world  as  an 
unsuccessfol  and  impoverished  adventurer?    The  greater 
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part  of  his  fortune,  hie  magnificent  Peruyian  acquisi- 
tions, had  been  expended  in  this  enterprise,  and  a  iailure 
therein  would  be  irretrievable  ruin.  As  for  hia  lady's 
scruples  of  conscience,  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  much  weight  with  De  Soto,  for  he  had  doubtless 
persuaded  himself  that  his  xmdertaking  was  both  lawM 
and  religious.  As  a  good  catholic,  he  could  not  ques- 
tion the  right  of  the  Pope  to  give  away  the  whole 
world,  or  any  part  of  it.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  had 
bestowed  the  American  continent,  with  all  its  appu> 
tcuances,  on  the  King  of  Spain;. and  his  CathoUc  Majesty  I 
had  authorized  De  Soto  and  others  to  take  possession 
of  the  property.  The  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  a  part  of  the  estate,  and  were  recognized  as  such 
in  the  deed  of  conveyance;*  the  Spaniards,  therefore, 
had  an  unquestionable  right  to  treat  them  as  slaves  or 
rebels!  With  such  reasoning,  we  suppose,  De  Soto 
satisfied  his  conscience,  and  prepared  himself  for  many 
rigorous  and  unmerciful  deeds,  which  he  might  other- 
wise have  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  perform. 

In  March,  1540,  the  governor  made  preparations  to 
leave  the  town  of  Anaica,  where  his  troops  had  been 


*  Vide  the  Manifesto  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  which  was  first  read 
aioad  by  the  friars  in  his  train,  as  a  prelude  to  bis  attack  on  the 
people  of  Carthagena,  and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Span- 
igh  discoTerers  in  general  in  their  invasions  of  Indian  coantries.  An 
English  translation  of  this  cnriooa  document  may  be  foand  in  the 
Appendix   to    Irring'a   "Colnmbus  and  his  Companions,"   Article 
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quartered  during  the  winter.  Before  his  departure,  he 
sent  one  of  the  brigantines  from  the  Bay  of  Ante,  to 
Havana  with  some  presents  for  his  wife,  and  a  letter  of 
consolation,  in  which  he  spoke  of  certain  success  and  a 
speedy  return.  He  made  these  promises,  without  any 
intention  to  deceive  his  lady  with  false  expectations ;  for 
his  prospects,  at  that  time,  were  brilliant  in  the  highest 
degree.  Among  the  Indian  prisoners,  or  slaves,  there 
was  a  youth  of  seventeen,  whose  artless  demeanor 
gained  the  confidence  of  Governor  De  Soto,  aad  dis- 
posed him  to  believe  a  marvelous  story  concerning  a 
r^on  called  Co/achiqui,  with  which  the  lad  professed 
to  be  well  acquainted,  aad  in  which  silver,  gold, 
and  pearls  were  among  the  most  common  and  imvalued 
articles.  Another  Indian  confirmed  this  report;  and 
truly  there  was  little  reason  to  distrust  the  testimony, 
considering  what  vast  quaatities  of  the  precious  metals 
had  already  been  foimd  in  different  parts  of  America. 

Guided  by  the  two  Indians  who  had  given  this 
agreeable  information,  the  Spaniards  began  their  march 
for  Cofachiqui.  They  passed  through  several  small 
towns,  and  lost  six  of  their  men  in  skirmishes  with  the 
Indians  within  the  first  four  days  of  their  journey. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  they  entered  a  large 
town  called  Atalpaha,  which  was  deserted  by  all  the 
inhabitants,  except  five  chiefs,  who  had  sent  their  peo- 
ple out  of  the  way  of  danger,  and  remained  behind  to 
ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  Spaniards.  When  De 
Soto  arrived,  the  chiefe  demanded,  quite  boldly,  if  he 
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was  for  peare  or  war.  The  goverm>r  directed  his  inter- 
preter to  answer  that  he  wished  to  avoid  war  if  possible, 
iind  asked  for  nothing  more  than  a  supply  of  provisions 
!Ui(I  permission  to  pass  through  the  countr)".  The 
]>rincipal  chief  repUed :  "  If  this  is  all  you  wish,  tliere  is 
no  occasion  to  make  us  prisoners.  We  will  supply 
your  wants  without  any  compulsion,  and  you  will  find 
that  you  have  taken  the  wisest  course  by  treating  us  as 
friends."  Accordingly,  the  Spaniards  were  well  enter- 
tained at  this  village;  and,  while  they  continued  there, 
the  truce  on  both  sides  was  scrupulously  maintained. 

Another  journey  of  ten  days  brought  them  to  the 
borders  of  Cofachiqui,  the  land  of  golden  promise,  to 
which  their  guides  were  conducting  them.  The  Span- 
iards were  in  a  state  of  joyous  excitement,  doubting 
not  that  immense  treasures  were  to  be  gathered  in 
the  country  before  them ;  but  as  it  was  now  late  in  the 
evening,  they  chose  to  pass  the  night  where  they  were, 
intending  to  invite  the  cacique  of  the  neighboring  town 
to  a  conference  on  the  following  morning.  About  mid- 
night a  frightful  commotion  was  heard  in  the  camp; 
officers  and  men  started  from  their  slumbers,  supposing 
that  the  natives  had  fallen  upon  them ;  but  it  apjwared 
that  the  sole  cause  of  the  disturbance  was  the  singular 
illness  of  their  youthful  guide,  who  was  writhing  on  the 
ground  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  to  mere  human 
science,  he  might  have  appeared  to  be  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy. 
But  the  Spanish  priests  by  their  supernatural  light, 
discovered  that  it  was  a  case  of  demoniac  possession ; 
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and  the  patient  himself  afterward  confirmed  the  truth 
of  this  hypothesis.  A  little  sprinkling  of  holy  water, 
and  the  customary  form  of  exorcism,  soon  restored  the 
young  man  to  the  use  of  all  his  Acuities.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  the  alarm  was  caused  by  the  exclama- 
tions of  the  youth,  to  whom  the  devU  had  appeared  in 
his  most  terrific  form ;  and,  after  beating  him  severely, 
the  fiend  commanded  him,  in  the  most  imperious  man- 
ner,  to  lead  the  Christians  no  farther  into  the  country. 
"These  Spaniards,"  (continued  the  dark  spirit,  conde- 
scending to  give  the  lad  an  explanation  of  his  motives,) 
"  are  my  worst  enemies,  and  if  they  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing themselves  on  this  groimd,  my  power  and  domin- 
ion here  will  be  at  an  end."  Having  related  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  spiritual  "visitation,  the  ingenious  youth 
declared  that  the  incident  had  removed  all  his  doubts 
respecting  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion;  for  the 
appearance  of  the  devil  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
pictures  of  him  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Spanish  books 
of  devotion.  He  therefore  desired  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Church  with  the  leajst  possible  delay,  being  satis- 
fied that  nothing  else  could  protect  him  from  the  future 
assaults  of  the  infernal  enemy." 

There  was  something  in  this  story  which  strongly 
recommended  it  to  the  clerical  department  of  the  army. 
The  request  of  the  piously-inclined  youth  to  be  admitted 
to  church-membership  was  instantly  compUed  with,  and 
he  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Pedro.  This  whole 
affair  is  somewhat  mysterious ;  and,  among  the  histo- 
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rians,  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Our  first  impressions  would  be  that  the  guide  was  au 
impostor  ;  that  he  had  been  flattering  the  Spaniards  with 
ex|)ectations  which  he  knew  to  be  fallacious ;  and  that, 
as  soon  as  lie  came  to  the  edge  of  the  promised  gold- 
region,  he  pretended  to  receive  a  supernatural  com- 
munication, forbidding  him  to  proceed  any  further. 
But  what  object  could  be  gained  by  this  artifice  t  Pedro 
must  have  known  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  regard 
the  prohibition  of  the  devil;  and,  after  he  himself  had 
become  a  Catholic,  he  could  not  use  that  prohibitioa  as 
!i  pretense  for  refusing  to  lead  the  Christians  onward. 
If  he  was  artful  enough  to  contrive  such  a  plot,  he 
must  have  been  acute  enough  to  perceive  these  difficul- 
ties. It  is  true  that  he  might  hope  to  gain  more  favor 
and  confidence  with  tlie  Spaniards  by  pretending  to 
embrace  their  faith,  and  supplying  tlie  priests  with  a 
well-attested  miracle.  But,  rejecting  all  former  explana- 
tions, we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  this  lad  really  had 
some  acquaintance  with  the  gold  region  which  is  now 
enclosed  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  which,  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Califomian  mines,  was  our  North  Ameri- 
can El  Dorado.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  Spaniards  had 
been  conducted  by  their  guide  to  a  location  correspond- 
ing with  "Washington  County,  Georgia ;  and  they  were 
now  within  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  one 
of  the  richest  gold  mines  in  America.  Mr.  Gallatin 
supposes  that  Cofachiqui  was  situated  very  Uttle  to  the 
south  of  the   thirty-fourth  degree  of  North   latitude. 
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This  would  bring  De  Soto  within  forty  or  fifty  miles 
of  the  principal  gold  regions  of  Georgia,  which  his 
destiny  would  not  permit  him  to  discover.  The  guide 
Pedro  had  evidently  been  leading  him  in  the  right 
direction  imtil  that  unfortunate  interview  with  the 
devil  produced,  or  rather  indicated,  some  change  of 
purpose.  That  Pedro  had  really  been  in  some  gold- 
producing  coimtry  may  be  inferred  from  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  the  Portuguese  narrator,  who  declares 
that  the  boy  accurately  described  the  process  of  takmg 
the  metal  from  the  mine,  and  explained  how  it  was 
melted  and  refined.  The  gentleman  of  Elvas  adds: 
^*  He  could  not  have  told  how  these  things  were  done, 
imless  he  had  seen  them,  or  the  devil  had  taught 
him."* 

One  of  the  Spanish  writers  remarks  that  the  boy  was 
a  Tiative  of  that  part  of  the  coimtry  to  which  he  had 
volimteered  to  conduct  the  Christians.  This  fact  may 
account  for  his  subsequent  unwillingness  to  guide  them 
into  that  district,  and  his  efforts  to  lead  them  away  on 
another  route.  He  had  observed  that  the  Spaniards, 
wherever  they  went,  constantly  maltreated  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  he  began  to  reflect,  perhaps,  on  the  mexpe- 
diency  of  conducting  these  cruel  and  rapacious  men  to 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  the  dwelling-places  of  his 
neighbors  and  relatives.  If  such  were  his  motives  for 
misleading  the  Christians,  we  are  ready  to  pardon  him, 


*  Portngnese  Narrative,  Chap.  xii. 
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and  to  believe  that  he  was  instigated  by  eome  better 
spirit  than  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind. 

On  the  morning  after  Pedro's  diabolical  obsession  and 
his  consequent  conversion  to  CathoUcism,  Governor  De 
Soto  sent  messengers  to  the  cacique  of  the  neighboring 
town,  called  Cofa,  inviting  him  to  visit  the  Spaniards  at 
their  camp.  The  Indian  lord  complied  with  this 
request,  and  was  accompanied  by  many  of  his  people 
handsomely  dressed,  with  plumes  of  gayly  colored  feathers 
and  "rich  mantles  of  sables  and  other  valuable  furs."* 
The  cacique  of  Co&  feasted  the  Spaniards  for  several 
days,  and  when  they  wished  to  continue  their  journey, 
he  supplied  them  with  provisions  and  a  numerous  train 
of  Indians  to  assist  them  in  carrying  their  bajjgage. 
Still  guided  by  Pedro,  they  turned  from  that  north- 
easterly course,  in  which  they  had  traveled  since  they 
left  Anaica,  and  they  now  proceeded  on  a  direct  hne 
to  the  north-west.  This  change  of  route  carried  them 
away  from  the  gold  region  of  Georgia,  which  they  had 
almost  reached ;  and,  if  we  have  correctly  explained  the 
conduct  of  their  guide,  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  to 
their  own  impolitic  barbarity  for  that  remarkable  failure, 
as  well  as  for  many  other  disappointments  and  calamities 
which  befell  them  on  this  expedition. 

On  the  seventh  day  after  their  departure  from  Cofa, 
the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  alUes  were  in  much 
doubt  respecting  the  way  which  ought  to  be  pursued; 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  Deo.  it.,  Lib.  vii.,  Cap.  3 
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for  the  Indian  track  which  they  had  hitherto  followed 
was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  ground  which  lay  before 
them  was  all  a  wildemeds.  Pedro,  the  guide,  when 
questioned  on  the  subject,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  route,  and  excused  himself  by  saying  that 
he  had  not  traveled  the  road  for  more  than  five  years. 
Notwithstanding  his  recent  conversion,  and  the  mirac- 
ulous circumstances  which  attended  it,  the  governor 
began  to  suspect  him  of  treachery,  and  threatened  to  throw 
him  to  the  dogs.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  the 
borders  of  Cofechiqui,  Pedro  assured  them  that  they 
would  reach  the  land  of  gold  within  four  days ;  but  they 
had  since  traveled  nine  days,  with  great  expedition,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  country  was  more  unpromising 
than  ever. 

To  increase  their  troubles,  their  stock  of  provisions, 
which  had  been  suppUed  by  the  cacique  of  Cofa,  was 
nearly  consumed.  The  Indians  whom  that  chief  had 
sent  with  the  Spaniards,  went  out  daily  in  sfearch  of  food, 
and  returned  at  night  with  a  scanty  supply  of  herbs, 
roots,  birds,  fish  and  small  land  animals.  This  supply, 
however,  was  so  inadequate,  that  the  Spaniards  and 
Indians  both  suffered  much  with  hunger,  while  they 
made  their  way  slowly  through  the  trackless,  and  appa- 
rently interminable  forest.  After  traveling  many  days, 
and  enduring  ineffable  hardships,  they  came  once  more 
to  an  open  country,  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation.  They 
advanced  about  two  leagues,  and  an  hour  before  night- 
fell  they  came  near  a  town  which  was  situated  on  the 
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further  side  of  a  river.  Here  they  encamped,  and  pre- 
pared to  seize  some  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  concerning  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
However,  it  appears  that  the  Christians  were  discovered 
by  the  Indians  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream ;  and 
several  of  the  natives  came  over  in  a  canoe  to  make 
inquiries  respecting  the  wishes  or  intentions  of  the 
strangers.  While  they  were  crossing.  Governor  De 
Soto  placed  himself  in  a  chair  of  state  on  the  maj^iin  of 
the  river,  and  prepared  to  receive  those  persons,  (whom 
he  supposed  to  be  envoys  from  the  cacique  of  the  town,) 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which  befitted  his 
position  as  the  representative  of  one  who  daimed  to  be 
the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  land. 

The  Indians  in  the  canoe  were  men  of  rank  and  au- 
thority. They  approached  the  governor,  and  after  some 
ceremonies,  which  appeared  to  be  intended  for  saluta- 
tions, they  made  the  usual  inquiry  whether  the  strangers 
were  for  peace  or  war.  De  Soto  answered  according  to 
his  custom  in  such  cases,  that  he  wished  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  people  of  that  country,  and  hoped  that  they 
would  supply  him  with  provisions  for  his  army.  The 
Indians  professed  to  be  equally  desirous  of  peace,  but,  as 
the  season  was  one  of  imusual  scarcity,  their  supplies  of 
provisions  were  barely  sufficient  for  their  own  wants. 
They  informed  De  Soto  that  their  land  was  governed  by 
a  maiden  lady,  to  whom  they  would  report  the  arrival 
of  the  strangers  and  the  nature  of  their  demands.  Ac- 
cordingly they  re-embarked  in  their  canoe,  and  paddled 
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over  to  the  town  to  make  their  chiefUmess  acquainted 
with  the  advent  of  these  extraordinary  visitors.  It  was 
evident  that  these  Indians  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
the  Spaniards  before — for  they  were  not  afiraid  of 
them! 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

THE  SPANIARDS  ARE  KNTEBTAIKED  BT  THE  PROCESS  ZUALLA 
— HER  SCRPRISIKO  BEADTT —  HER  GENEROSITT  TO  THS 
CHRISTIANS — THEIR     GRATITUDE — IMMENSE     QrANTITIEa     OF 

PEARLS    ARE     FOUND — THB     PRINCESS     IS    INTIMIDATED SHE 

CONSENTS  TO  BETBAT  HER  MOTHER — SINGULAR  CASS  OV 
SUICIDE — TUG  DISTRESS  OF  THB  PRINCESB  XUALLA — BVR 
SEVERE  SPEECH  TO  DE  SOTO— THE  SPANIARDS  RESUME 
THEIR  MARCH — CAPTIVITY  OF  THG  PRINCESS — HER  ESCAPE — 
DE  SOTo's  CONDUCT  TO  WOMEN — THE  LICENTIOUSNESS  OP 
HIS    FOLLOWERS.       [a.  D.  1540.] 

From  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  village,  the 
Spaniards  watched  the  canoe  which  contained  the  Indian 
envoys,  who,  after  crossing  the  stream,  were  received  by 
a  crowd  of  their  countrymen  at  the  landing-place.  The 
intelligence  which  they  brought  seemed  to  produce  some 
commotion  among  the  people  of  the  town ;  but,  within 
a  short  time,  several  canoes  left  the  wharf,  and  began 
to  move  toward  the  bank  where  the  Spaniards  were 
stationed.  The  first  canoe  was  fitted  up  in  very  tasteful 
style  with  a  canopy  and  various  decorations.  This  Uttle 
vessel  was  filled  ivith  women  all  gayly  dressed,  but  con- 
spicuous among  them  was  the  chieftainess,  the  baxbaric 
splendor  of  whose  appearance  almost  dazzled  the  eyes 
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of  the  beholders.  The  other  canoes,  five  or  six  in 
number,  contained  her  principal  officers  and  attendants. 
When  the  canoes  touched  the  shore,  the  Indians  dis- 
embarked, and  placed  a  seat  for  their  lady  opposite  to  the 
chair  of  state,  which  was  occupied  by  Govemot  De  Soto. 
With  equal  grace  and  dignity  she  saluted  the  strangers, 
and  after  taking  her  seat,  she  waited  in  silence,  as  if 
expecting  her  visitors  to  begm  the  conference.  For 
several  minutes,  the  Spaniards  gazed  at  her  with  feelings 
of  admiration  and  reverence.  Seldom  had  they  seen  a 
more  beautiful  female,  or  one  in  whom  the  conscious 
pride  of  elevated  rank  was  so  nicely  balanced  with 
womanly  reserve  and  youthful  modesty.  The  age  of 
this  princess  was  apparently  about  nineteen  years ;  the 
perfect  regularity  of  her  features  wanted  not  that  intel- 
lectual irradiation,  the  effect  of  which  on  a  fine  human 
countenance  is  like  that  of  the  soft  but  brilliant  light 
of  sunset  on  a  beautiful  landscape.  The  symmetrical 
form  of  the  princess  was  arrayed  in  the  most  ornate 
habiUments  of  her  country.  Her  robe  and  mantilla 
were  composed  of  the  finest  woven  cloth  of  native 
manufacture,  the  material  of  which,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned in  another  part  of  this  work,  was  obtained  from 
the  mulberry-tree.  In  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  tex- 
ture, this  fabric  vied  with  the  finest  linens  of  Europe. 
The  garments  of  the  princess  were  bordered  with  a  rich 
brocade,  composed  of  feathers  and  beads  of  various 
colors  interwoven  with  the  material  of  the  cloth. 
Among  the  other  superb  garniture  of  her  person,  there 

26 
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was  a  profiision  of  pearls  and  some  glittering  omamenta,  J 
which  were  supposed  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  gold.  The  ■] 
name  of  this  Indian  princess  was  Xualla,  and  her  rule  i 
extended  over  several  provinces. 

Juan  Ortiz,  whose  acquaintance  with  various  dialects 
of  tlie  Indian  language  enabled  him  to  act  as  interpreter, 


was  directed  by  Governor  De  Soto  to  make  the  princess 
acquainted  with  the  necessity  which  compelled  the 
Spaniards  to  apply  to  her  for  assistance.  In  answer  to 
this  appeal,  she  expressed  her  regret,  on  account  of  the 
scanty  harvests  of  the  last  season  which  had  left  her 
own  people  almost  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  less- 
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ened  her  ability  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  strangers. 
She  had  two  magazines  of  com,  however,  which  had 
been  kept  in  reserve  for  future  exigencies,  and  one 
of  these  she  now  offered  to  bestow  on  the  Span- 
iards. The  Princess  made  a  further  display  of  her 
generosity,  by  inviting  the  Christians  to  fix  their 
quarters  in  her  principal  village,  while  it  was  conve- 
nient for  them  to  remain  in  that  neighborhood.  She 
then  took  off  her  necklace,  which  was  composed  of 
peods  of  great  value,  and  requested  Juan  Ortiz  to  pre- 
Btaat  it  to  the  governor,  saying  that  she  refrained  from 
giving  it  with  her  own  hand  to  avoid  transgressing 
against  modesty.  Governor  de  Soto  arose,  and  received 
the  lady's  present  with  much  respect ;  he  then  took  a 
fine  ruby  ring  from  his  own  finger,  and  presented  it  to 
the  princess.  "  And  thus,"  says  Herrera,  "  the  peace 
was  ratified." 

* 

The  Spanish  troops  were  carried  over  the  river  on 
floats  and  in  canoes.  Four  horses  were  drowned  in  the 
passage.  The  forces  were  quartered  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  or  public  square ;  and  the  princess  sent  them 
a  sufficiency  of  very  good  provisions,  with  poultry  and 
other  delicacies  for  the  governor's  own  table.  De  Soto 
learned  that  the  lady  who  now  ruled  over  Cofachiqui 
and  the  neighboring  provinces,  had  become  the  heiress 
of  her  father,  a  very  powerful  cacique,  who  died  about 
two  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
mother  of  the  princess  was  still  alive,  and  lived  in  retire- 
ment, about  twelve  leagues  from  her  daughter's  capital 


but  little  acquaintance. 

Tliere  is  an  appearance  of  < 
tlie  story  wliicli  makes  us  susj 
facts  arc  concealed.  £jiough  v- 
rather  strong  proof  that  the  S 
oocent  and  generous  young  pri: 
gratitude,  and  oppressed  her  ] 
severity.  Herrera  says  that  the 
the  Spaniards  highly  esteemed 
permiBsion  to  take  as  many  as  t 
temple  near  the  town,  from  i 
nolnHty,  and  from  the  sepulchn 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  thi 
them  such  permission ;  and,  coo 
iards  were  accustomed  to  act  ii 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
of  the  princess  before  they  comi 
robberies.  If  the  princess  cons 
of  her  country's  altars  and  the  ti 
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power  she  could  not  resist,  and  on  whose  humanity  she 
had  ceased  to  have  any  reliance. 

It  appears  that  De  Soto  placed  guards  around  the 
Princess  Xualla,  and  thus  made  her  aware  of  the  humil- 
iating  and  alarmiBg  feet  that  she  was  a  prisoner  or  a  slave 
in  the  centre  of  her  own  dominions.  However,  we  are 
told  that  she  was  treated  by  the  governor  and  his  people 
with  every  mark  of  respect  "consistent  with  the  re- 
straint put  upon  her  liberty,  which  was  a  necessary 
measure  to  keep  her  people  in  subordination  to  the 
Spaniards."  But  not  satisfied  with  holding  the  young 
princess  as  a  hostage.  Governor  De  Soto  thought  it 
necessary  to  entrap  Xualla's  mother  also.  Xualla  was 
urged  to  direct  the  Spaniards  to  the  abode  of  her  wid- 
owed parent ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  she  was  finally 
compelled  by  threats,  or  some  other  stringent  process, 
to  fiimish  a  guide  for  this  purpose.  Constrained  to  act 
against  her  inclinations  in  a  matter  so  trying  to  the 
sensibilities  of  a  daughter,  the  unhappy  girl  addressed 
herself  to  a  young  Indian  warrior,  who  appeared  to 
occupy  some  high  station  under  her  government,  and 
gave  him  directions  which  were  not  heard  or  understood 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  youthfiil  chief  made  a  sign  of 
obedience  to  the  princess,  and  then  turning  to  the 
Christians,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was 
ready  to  be  their  conductor.  Juan  Anasco,  with  thirty 
horsemen,  had  been  selected  to  go  in  search  of  the 
widow ;  and  they  now  started  in  company  with  the 
young  Indian  whom  Xualla  had  appointed  to  guide  them 
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to  her  mother's  place  of  residence.  As  they  proceeded 
on  their  way,  the  young  chief  who  guided  them  became 
more  and  more  melancholy.  After  traveling  about 
five  miles,  the  party  stopped  to  repose,  and  while  the 
soldiers  were  taking  some  refreshment,  this  guide  sat  in 
pensive  silence  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  refused  to 
partake  of  the  repast.  He  laid  aside  his  mantle  or 
cloak,  which  was  composed  of  the  finest  sable  fiirs.  He 
then  took  oflf  his  quiver,  and  began  to  draw  out  the 
arrows  one  by  one.  The  curiosity  of  the  Spaniards  was 
excited ;  they  approached  the  young  man,  and  admired 
the  arrows,  which  were  made  of  reeds,  feathered  with 
the  dark  plumage  of  the  crow  or  raven,  and  variously 
pointed,  some  with  bones  properly  shaped,  others  with 
barbs  of  very  hard  wood,  and  the  last  arrow  in  the 
quiver  was  armed  with  a  piece  of  flint,  cut  in  a  triangu- 
lar form,  and  exceedingly  sharp.  This  arrow  the  youth 
held  in  his  hand,  and  while  the  Spaniards  were  ex- 
amining the  other  weapons,  he  suddenly  plunged  the 
barb  of  flint  into  his  throat,  and  fell  dead  on  the  spot 

The  Indians  who  accompanied  the  party  stood  aghast 
at  this  spectacle,  and  began  to  fill  the  air  with  titieir 
lamentations.  The  Spaniards  then  learned  that  this 
young  chief  was  affianced  to  the  Princess,  and  that  he 
was  very  much  beloved  and  respected  by  the  whole  na- 
tion. It  was  discovered  afterward  that  this  poor  youth 
had  committed  suicide  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
betraying  the  mother  of  his  betrothed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards.     In  obedience  to  the  order  ^f  the 
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oess,  he  had  undertaken  to  guide  the  Christians  to  the 
widow's  hiding-place ;  but  he  knew  well  that  the  Prin- 
cess had  been  compelled  to  give  the  order,  and  that  the 
execution  of  it  would  be  the  cause  of  additional  troubles 
to  her  and  her  mother  both.  In  these  circumstances, 
(as  he  had  told  one  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied  the 
party,)  it  was  better  for  him  to  die  than  to  be  the  means 
of  increasing  the  afflictions  of  those  whom  he  so  dearly 
loved. 

As  they  had  lost  their  guide,  Anasco  and  his  party 
were  obliged  to  turn  back  without  having  accomplished 
the  object  of  their  journey.  The  grief  and  despair  of 
the  princess,  when  she  heard  of  the  young  chiefs  death, 
must  have  been  aflfecting  indeed;  for  the  Spaniards 
themselves  were  moved  to  pity.  For  several  days  she 
shut  herself  up  in  her  dwelling,  and  was  not  seen  either 
by  the  Christians  or  her  own  people.  Governor  De 
Soto  sent  one  of  his  priests  to  offer  her  the  consolations 
of  Catholic  Christianity;  but  the  mournful  princess 
would  not  admit  the  sacred  messenger  to  her  presence. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Christians  were  busily  engaged 
in  ransacking  the  tombs  and  temples  of  the  country ; 
and  although  they  were  disappointed  in  obtaining  gold 
and  silver  from  these  depositories,  an  amazing  quantity 
of  pearls  was  collected  and  distributed  among  the 
soldiers.  It  is  said  that  the  pearls  foimd  by  the  Span- 
iards in  one  temple  or  mausoleam,  weighed  no  less  than 
five  himdred  pounds.  Proportionate  quantities  were 
found  in  other  places.     The  great  abimdance  of  pearls 
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commodity.  If  we  could  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of 
precision,  the  spot  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
principal  town  of  Cofachiqui,  it  is  possible  that  some 
pearl  fishery  of  considerable  value  might  yet  be  found 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  Portuguese  narrator  says 
that  this  town  was  within  two  days'  journey  of  the  sea- 
coast  ;  but  in  this  particular  he  was  probably  mistaken. 
Dr.  Monette  places  this  town  on  the  peninsula  at  the 
junction  of  the  Broad  and  Savannah  rivers.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Gallatin  on  this  subject  was  quoted  in 
the  last  chapter.  Colonel  Pickett  says,  that  "  all  Indian 
tradition  places  the  town  of  Cofachiqui,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Savannah,  at  the  modem  Silver  Bluff,  Bam- 
well  District,  South  Carolina."  But  several  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  the  narrative  throw  some  doubt 
on  this  confident  statement  of  Colonel  Pickett.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  convenient  for  us,  at  present,  to  engage 
in  any  elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  companions  of  De  Soto  foimd  the  coimtry  of  Co- 
fachiqui so  much  to  their  taste,  that  they  desired  to  make 
a  settlement  therein ;  and  they  were  very  much  cha- 
grined when  the  governor  expressed  his  determination 
to  go  further.  The  truth  is,  De  Soto  had  resolved  to 
find  another  Peru,  and  he  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
any  thing  else.  Accident  rather  than  inclination  had, 
in  the  first  place,  made  him  a  gold-seeker ;  but  now,  by 
long  indulgence,  the  ^^ sacer  fames  auri^^  had  become  a 
passion,  which  seemed  to  control  every  thought  and 
affection  of  his  heart.     If  our  readers  are  surprised  at 
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fears  for  myself  shall  ever  make  me  do  so  again.  You 
have  made  me  as  miserable  as  I  can  be,  and  I  now  set 
you  at  defiance.  Oh,  that  I  had  listened  to  the  advice 
of  my  wisest  counselers,  and  driven  you  away  from  my 
shores,  when  you  first  came  to  me  with  your  false  and 
deceitful  promises  of  peace  and  friendship;  I  should 
then  have  saved  myself  from  that  sorrow  and  remorse 
which  now  make  my  life  insupportable.  Why  do  you 
still  remain  in  my  country  ?  Are  there  no  other  lands 
to  be  robbed,  no  other  people  to  be  made  miserable  ? 
Here  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do ;  you  have  taken  all 
we  possessed,  and  you  can  add  nothing  to  our  wretched- 
ness. Go,  cowards  as  you  are !  cease  to  make  war  on 
helpless  women ;  and  if  you  must  be  villains,  let  your 
conduct  prove  that  you  are  men." 

Governor  De  Soto  answered  the  imhappy  princess 
with  his  usual  courtesy.  He  endeavored  to  make  her 
understand  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  the  true  sovereign 
and  lawful  proprietor  of  the  soil  over  which  she  claimed 
jurisdiction ;  and  that,  in  all  those  matters  which  had 
oflFended  her,  the  Spanish  army  had  acted  under  the 
authority  of  that  great  monarch,  to  whom  she  herself 
was  bound  to  render  obedience.  After  this  preamble, 
he  informed  the  princess  that  she  must  prepare  herself 
to  accompany  the  Spaniards  on  their  march  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  her  dominions,  and  that  she  would  be  ex- 
pected to  control  her  subjects,  and  to  make  them  entirely 
submissive  to  the  Christians.  To  this  commimication 
the  princess  answered  only  by  raising  her  eyes  toward 
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heaven,  while  her  countenance  expressed  unutterable  j 
anguish.  The  governor  proceecicd  to  give  her  an  a 
surance  that  she  would  still  bo  treated  with  all  the  j 
respect  and  deUcacy  due  to  her  rank  and  her  sex.  , 
However,  in  spite  of  all  these  fair  promises,  "the  I 
princess,  (to  use  the  candid  language  of  the  Portuguea 
narrator,)  did  not  receive  such  usage  as  she  de 
for  the  good-will  she  had  shown  to  the  Spaniards  a 
the  generous  entertainment  she  had  given  them." 

The  Spaniards  left  the  principal  town  of  Co&chiqili 
on  the  tliird  day  of  May,  1540,  In  all  the  towns 
through  which  they  passed,  the  princess,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  accompany  them,  was  required  to  call  on 
her  subjects  to  carry  burdens  for  the  Christians  firom 
one  stopping-place  to  another.  De  Soto  and  his  com- 
pany passed  through  a  delightful  valley  called  XauUa, 
which  had  many  groves,  plantations,  and  pasture- 
grounds,  and  was  about  sixty  miles  in  breadth.  On  the 
seventh  day  of  this  journey  they  came  to  a  province 
called  Chelaque,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
habited by  a  tribe  of  Cherokces,  "  some  of  whom  do  not 
use  the  letter  r,  and  caU  themselves  Chelakees."* 

Before  the  Spaniards  reached  this  point,  however,  the 
Princess  XuaUa  contrived  to  make  her  escape.  De  Soto 
had  ordered  several  femaJe  slaves  to  attend  on  her,  and 
among  these  wretched  women  were  two  who  were  won 
over  by  her  kindness  and  her  promises  of  reward,  to 
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assist  her  in  her  flight.  When  her  escape  was  made 
known  to  De  Soto,  he  would  not  allow  her  to  be 
pursued;  and,  as  a  further  evidence  that  there  was 
some  chivalric  feeling  stUl  existing  in  his  heart,  all  the 
historians  testify  that  he  protected  her  from  every  insult 
to  her  womanly  modesty,  while  he  detained  her  as  a  pri- 
soner. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  De  Soto,  in  his  con- 
duct  toward  women,  was  always  scrupulously  correct; 
though  he  did  not,  in  every  instance,  control  the  licen- 
tious passions  of  his  followers. 


OPERATIONS    OF   THE   SPANIARDS  IN  Gl 
LINA — ROBBING    THE    INDIAN    GRA 
RICH    GIFT — DE  SOTO  IS  ADVISED    T' 
COMES  TO  THE  LAND  OF  TUSCALUZA— 
ANCB   OP  THE  CACIQUE — HE  GIVES 
RECEPTION — HE  IS  ENTRAPPED  BY  I 
SCHEMES — DOINGS    OP    THE    SPANIi 
COME  TO  MAUVLILA — ANCIENT  APPI 
SIGNS  OP  AN  APPROACHING  STORM- 
SOTO'S  ANXIETY  FOR  HIS  RECOVERY 
— ^FIRST  SCENE    OP    DE   SOTO'S    GRl 
AMERICA,      [a.  D.  1540.] 

At  a  town  called  Choualla,  th 
led  by  their  golden  ignis  fatuus 
course,  and  proceeded  toward 
situation  of  Choualla  is  supposec 
same  q)ot  which  is  now  occuj 
Qualatche,  at  the  source  of  C 
journey  of  two  days  brought  the 
oonnio    o  hqtyip  whiph   bears  a  i 
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Wliile  the  army  was  encamped  near  Cajiasagua,  the 
men  baaied  themselves  in  ransacking  the  "sepulchres 
of  the  Indians,  hoping  to  find  more  pearls,  thoilgh  some 
of  them  were  already  overladen  with  this  kind  of  booty. 
They  took  the  dead  from  the  coffins  or  boxes  which 


contained  the  bodies,  and  stripped  off  the  coveted  orna- 
ments, collecting,  as  flie  Portuguese  narrator  avers,  no 
less  than  fourteen  bushels  of  this  valuable  pillage. 
Much  more  could  have  been  obtained,  but  De  Soto  for- 
bade them  to  continue  the  search;  reminding  them  that 
their  principal  object,  at  that  time,  was  to  explore  the 
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Spaniards,  we  may  find  enough  probability  in  these 
accounts  to  justify  a  little  research  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. By  general  agreement,  the  town  of  Chiaha  is 
placed  on  the  Etowee  branch  of  the  Coosa  River;  and 
Dr.  Monette  supposes  it  to  have  been  in  that  part  of 
Georgia  now  designated  as  Floyd  County.  The  only 
objection  to  this  hypothesis  is,  that  the  Spanish  historians 
place  the  town  of  Chiaha  on  an  island  in  the  river;  but 
Mr.  Meek  assures  us  that  the  river  contains  no  such 
island.  Colonel  Pickett  attempts  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty by  supposing  that  the  Spaniards  mistook  the 
peninsula  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oostanaula  and 
Etowee  rivers  for  an  island;  or  that  these  two  rivers 
were  formerly  united  in  such  a  manner  that  the  piece 
of  land  which  is  now  a  peninsula  was  really  an  island  in 
the  time  of  De  Soto. 

After  passing  through  several  towns  which  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Portuguese  narrator  only,  the  adven- 
turers came  to  the  province  of  Coosa,  the  principal  vil- 
lage of  which  they  reached  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
July,  This  town,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Old 
Coosa,  may  be  found  on  the  maps.  It  is  situated  on 
Coosa  River,  in  Talladega  County,  Alabama,  jand  about 
33°  30'  N.  Lat.  At  this  place  the  cacique,  with  a 
retinue  of  one  thousand  Indians,  wearing  plumes  of 
feathers  and  rich  mantles  of  furs,  came  out  to  meet  the 
Spaniards.  The  strangers  were  invited  into  the  town, 
which  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  houses ;  and  the 
chief  not  only  treated  them  with  affectionate  kindness, 
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but  exhorted  them  to  settle  themselves  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. As  some  excuse  for  his  indiscretion,  we  may 
lemaik  that  no  Spaniards  liad  ever  visited  hia  country 
before,  and  he  waa  not  acquainted  with  them  even  by 
reputation.  This  cacique  ad\ised  the  Christians  to 
betake  themselves  to  agriculture,  assuring  them  that 
they  would  find  the  land  productive  and  easily  culti- 
vated. But  as  De  Soto's  tastes  were  mineralogical 
rather  than  agricultural,  he  excused  himself  for  the 
present,  by  remai-ldng  that  it  waa  necessary  for  him  to 
take  a  view  of  the  whole  country,  before  he  selected 
any  particular  spot  as  the  place  of  his  permanent  abode. 
Nevertheless  he  expressed  idl  the  gratitude  which  the 
chief  of  Coosa's  good  opinion  of  the  Spaniards  deserved ; 
and  Herrera  tells  us  that  he  remained  at  this  place 
twelve  days,  "  more  to  oblige  the  cacique  than  on  any 
other  account." 

Five  days  after  he  left  Coosa,  De  Soto  arrived  at  the 
town  of  Talisse,  which  was  situated  on  the  frontier  of 
the  proinee  governed  by  the  great  chief  Tuscaluza. 
This  town  was  placed  on  the  bank  of  a  verj-  rapid 
stream,  and  it  is  presumed  to  be  the.  Talisse  of  the  maps, 
which  hes  at  the  elbow  of  Talapoosa  River.  Here  he 
was  met  by  a  son  of  Tuscaluza,  who,  although  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  so  tall  that  no  Spaniard's 
head  reached  above  his  breast.  This  extraordinary 
youth  came  to  bear  his  father's  greetings  to  De  Soto, 
to  whom  this  powerful  chieftain  offered  his  friendship 
and  services,  with   an    invitation  for  the  Spaniards  to 
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visit  his  capital  town.  De  Soto  gladly  accepted  these 
friendly  overtures,  and  with  the  chiefs  son  for  his  guide, 
he  b^oQ  his  march  toward  Tuscaluza's  place  of  resi- 
dence. When  he  came  within  six  miles  of  the  capital, 
he  found  that  the  cacique  had  come  out  to  meet  him. 
Some  arrangements   had  evidently  been  ordered    by 


Tnscaliiza  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  or 
imaginations  of  the  Christians.  He  had  taken  a  position 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  commanded  an  extensive 
view  of  a  fertile  and  beautiftil  country.  He  was  seated 
on  a  throne,  or  chair  of  state;  for  it  appears  that  the 
symbolic  seat  of  Koyalty  was  in  use  amoog  the  Indian 
caciques  of  that  period.     One  hundred  warriors  richly 
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attired,  and  having  their  head-drcasea  decorated  with 
gayly-colored  plumes,  stood  around  the  majestic  chief- 
tain; and  on  his  right  hand  appeared  his  standard- 
bearer,  who  bore  aloft  a  banner  composed  of  dressed 
deerskin,  stretched  out  to  the  size  of  a  buckler,  and 
supported  on  the  point  of  a  lance.  This  was  the 
only  military  standard  that  the  Spaniards  ever  saw  in 
tlie  rountrj'.  It  was  square  iji  form,  and  the  device,  (if 
so  it  may  be  called,)  consisted  of  blue  stripes  on  a  bright 
yellow  ground. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  chief  himself  soon  absorbed 
all  the  attention  of  the  Castilians.  He  was  still  taller 
than  his  son ;  and  so  perfectly  formed,  that  the  Spaniards 
believed  it  impossible  for  any  human  figure  to  be  more 
symmetrical.  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age.  His 
countenance,  although  the  expression  was  haughty  and 
somewhat  ferocious,  was  so  exceedingly  handsome  as  to 
make  the  beholder  overlook  those  repulsive  peculiarities. 
Tuscaluza  took  no  notice  of  De  Soto's  officers,  who  first 
approached  him ;  but  when  the  governor  himself  drew 
near  to  the  throne,  the  cacique  arose,  and  advanced  a 
few  paces  to  receive  him.  His  salutation  was  courteous, 
but  sufficiently  dignified,  and  his  beha>ior  to  the  Span- 
iards was  obviously  more  patronizing  than  deferential 
Such  was  the  renowned  chief  whose  memory  is  pre- 
served in  the  nomenclature  of  one  of  the  principal  rivers, 
and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  to^vns,  of  Alabama.* 


'  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  State.     It  is 
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The  gigantic  cacique  conducted  the  Spaniards  to  his 
village.  The  governor,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  pre- 
sented to  Tuscaluza  a  scarlet  robe  embroidered  with 
gold,  which  the  chief  continued  to  wear  while  he 
remained  in  company  with  the  Spaniards.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  baggage-horse  of  uncommon  size  and 
strength,  and  when  he  sat  in  the  saddle,  his  feet  were 
scarcely  a  span  from  the  ground  * 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoverers  of  America, 
is  their  ill-fortune  or  bad  management  in  provoking  the 
hostility  of  the  natives  in  every  part  of  the  country 
which  they  visited.  The  Americans  were  always  pre- 
disposed to  befriend  them ;  the  unbidden  guests  were 
always  well  received  when  they  first  applied  for  the  rites 
of  hospitality ;  but  they  never  feUed  to  make  themselves 
irksome  and  detestable  to  their  hosts.  The  proximate 
cause  of  this  disastrous  eflFect  was  the  mistake  of  the 
Spaniards  in  claiming  rights  to  which  they  had  no  real 
pretensions.  They  should  have  known  that  foreigners 
can  have  no  rights  in  any  country  except  those  which 
are  conceded  to  them  by  the  natives  of  the  soil ;  they 
have  no  right  to  breathe  the  air  or  to  tread  on  the  earth, 
without  the  permission  or  consent  of  the  natural  inhabit- 
ants.    The  Spaniards  came   to  America,  believing,  or 

sitaated  on  the  left  bank  of  Tascaloosa  or  Black  Warrior  River,  at 
the  bead  of  steamboat  navigation. 
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affecting  to  believe,  that  they  were  the  true  propriel 
of  the  ground.     This  ownership  they  did  not  pretend  to 
liave  acquired  by  purchase,  or  even  by  conquest,  but  by 
inJieritance ;    tracing   their  title    up  to    St.  Peter,  whq 
probably  Uvod  and  died  without  ever  suapectiiig  that  I 
was  an  extensive  landed  proprietor. 

Our  hero,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  wisest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  bravest  of  conquer- 
ors ;  yet,  in  his  Floridan  expedition,  he  constantly  ex- 
posed himself  to  inconvenience  and  danger  by  adopting 
the  common  error  of  his  countrymen.  He  might  have  j 
explored  the  whole  country  with  comparatively  httig  * 
risk,  trouble,  or  delay,  if  he  could  only  have  forgotten 
that  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  St.  Peter  had  legally 
authorized  and  empowered  liim  to  play  the  tjTant.  No 
doubt  tlie  cacique,  Tuscaluza,  was  greatly  surprised,  and 
not  ^cry  well  pleased,  to  find  his  visitors  gradually 
assuming  a  control  over  his  subjects,  and  finally  claim- 
ing a  right  to  direct  his  own  movements.  It  is  true 
that  De  Soto  managed  these  bold  acts  of  usurpation 
with  some  address.  He  gave  the  chief  a  Spanish  body- 
guard on  pretense  of  doing  him  honor ;  but  this  trans- 
parent de\ice  did  not  deceive  the  Indian  warrior,  who 
was  no  less  crafty  than  the  governor  himself  Though 
well  aware  that  he  had  become  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
land,  Tuscaluza  vied  in  dissimulation  with  the  Spaniard, 
The  most  acute  obscr\'er  could  discover  no  sign  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  his  behavior;  and  yet  we  may  suppose 
that  he  was  anxiously  waiting  for  some  opportunity  to 
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recover  his  liberty,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  his  treach- 
erous guests. 

While  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  were  Uving  together 
with  all  the  external  appearance  of  a  friendly  feeling 
on  both  sides,  one  of  the  Christians  went  in  search  of  a 
fugitive  female  slave,  who  was  supposed  to  be  concealed 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  Whether  or  not  this 
man  succeeded  in  finding  his  slave  is  not  known,  as  he 
never  returned  to  give  any  information  on  the  subject. 
De  Soto  made  use  of  this  incident  as  a  pretense  for 
keeping  the  caicque  in  closer  custody,  imtil  the  missing 
Spaniard  should  be  forthcoming.  Tuscaluza,  when  re- 
quired to  produce  the  lost  soldier,  answered  haughtily : 
"  The  man  was  not  left  in  my  charge,  and  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  his  safety.  If  he  has  been  killed  by  any 
of  my  people,  he  must  have  been  detected  in  some  act 
which  deserved  such  punishment.  At  all  events,  I  do 
not  know  where  he  is,  and  shall  not  trouble  myself  to 
inquire." 

After  reposing  himself  for  a  few  days,  the  governor 
prepared  for  a  resumption  of  his  march.  He  sent  for- 
ward three  discreet  men  to  examine  a  town  called  Ma- 
villa,  or  Maubilla,  the  cacique  of  which  was  tributary  to 
Tuscaluza.  This  town  is  hypothetically  identified  with 
Mobile,  the  present  commercial  metropoUs  of  Alabama. 
The  spies  who  had  been  sent  by  the  governor  returned 
with  the  information  that  Mavilla  was  a  fortified  town, 
and  that  it  was  superior  in  its  means  of  defense  to  any 
other  place  they  had  seen  in  the  country.     This  account 
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stimulated  the  governor's  desire  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  town,  and  he  began  his  march  thither  without  delay. 
The  vanguard,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  foot- 
Boldicrs  and  eighty  horsemen,  was  conducted  by  De  Soto 
himself,  who,  as  we  have  previously  remarked,  dirays 
took  the  lead  on  occasions  of  extraordinary  danger.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Tuscaluza,  whose  tranquil  deport- 
ment and  afFabiUty  to  the  Spaniards  left  them  in  no 
doubt  of  his  amicable  purposes.  While  on  the  way  to 
Manilla,  the  chief  dispatched  several  of  his  Indian  at- 
tendants with  directions  for  the  tributary  cacique  of 
that  town  to  provide  a  grand  entertainment  for  ^ae 
strangers.  This  was  his  verbal  message ;  but  he  sent 
some  token  by  the  same  messengers  which  made  the 
subordinate  chief  acquainted  mth  his  real  ivishes  ;  in 
conformity  with  which  the  warriors  were  assembled, 
arms  were  collected,  and  all  necessarj'  preparations  were 
made  to  rescue  Tuscaluza  from  the  hands  of  his  faithless 
guests. 

"When  the  Spaniards  eame  near  MaviUa,  the  bustle  of 
preparation  which  they  observed  excited  their  apprehen- 
sions of  mischief,  while  the  apparent  strength  of  the 
fortifications  filled  them  with  astonishment.  The  place 
seemed  to  have  been  designed  expressly  for  a  fortress ; 
and  indeed  every  house  in  it  was  a  separate  fort.  The 
houses  were  diflerent  in  form  and  construction  from  any 
which  the  Spaniards  had  seen  in  America.  They  were 
much  larger  than  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  Indians, 
and  were  set  upon  posts,  which  made  them  somewhat 
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difficult  of  access.  Every  house  was  enclosed  by  pickets ; 
and  was  large  enough  to  contain  from  five  hundred  to 
a  thousand  persons.  The  to^vn  comprised  about  eighty 
of  these  buildings ;  all  of  which,  at  the  time  of  De  Soto's 
arrival,  appeared  to  be  well  filled  with  Indian  warriors. 
The  whole  place  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  made 
of  a  double  row  of  large  posts  or  piles,  deeply  set  in  the 
ground,  and  interlaced  with  stout  vines  or  flexible  poles. 
This  substantial  wicker-work  was  plastered  over  with 
clay,  which  had  become  hardened  by  exposure  to  the 
Sim  and  air ;  and  the  barricade  was  a  sufficient  defense 
against  a  ffight  of  arrows  or  any  assault  of  Indian  war- 
fare. The  natives,  therefore,  considered  this  fort  as 
impregnable.  The  wall  was  perforated  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  small  port-holes,  through  which  the  besieged 
could  discharge  their  arrows  at  an  approaching  enemy. 

As  De  Soto  drew  near,  however,  no  hostile  purpose 
was  manifested  by  the  townsmen.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  met  by  a  procession  which  appeared  to  be  altogether 
pacific.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  forth  came 
a  bevy  of  young  damsels,  who  welcomed  the  strangers 
with  songs  and  dances.  Next  came  a  body  of  warriors 
fantastically  plumed  and  painted,  whose  only  object 
seemed  to  be  to  give  the  Spaniards  a  flattering  reception. 
The  governor  and  Tuscaluza  entered  the  gate  side  by 
side,  on  horseback,  and  the  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers 
followed,  the  Indians  all  the  time  treating  them  with 
every  appearance  of  respect  and  good-will.  When  the 
Christians  were  conducted  to  the  quarters  which  had  been 
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pro\'ided  for  them,  Toscaluza  informed  De  Soto  that  he 
wished  to  retu;e  for  a  short  time  to  converse  with  his 
people,  and  to  prepare  suitable  accommodations  for  the 
remainder  of  the  army.  To  this  request  the  governor 
could  not  make  any  reasonable  objection,  diough  he 
was  suspicious  of  Tuzcaluza's  designs,  and  ■was  con- 
linccd,  perhaps,  that  lie  had  no  good  title  to  the  ca- 
cique's £ivor  or  forbearance. 

Xuscaluza  entered  a  house  where  many  of  his  chie& 
were  assembled ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Dc  Soto  ordered 
breakfast  to  be  prepared  for  liimself  and  the  chie^  as 
tliey  always  took  their  meals  at  the  same  table.  When 
the  repast  was  ready,  Dc  Soto  sent  his  principal  inter- 
preter, Juan  Ortiz,  to  apprise  tlie  cacique  that  the 
governor  desired  his  company.  Tliis  finesse  did  not 
answer  the  purpose  ;  for  it  seemed  that  the  cacique  was 
more  sohcitous  about  his  hberty  than  Ms  breakfast. 
The  message  was  several  times  repeated;  and  at  last,  a 
Spanish  officer  who  accompanied  Juan  Ortiz,  imperiously 
ordered  the  cacique  to  come  forth.  An  Indian  warrior 
now  sprung  out  of  the  house  into  which  Tuscaluza  had 
retired,  and  angrily  exclaimed:  "AVliat  would  these 
unmannerly  people  have  with  my  chiefs  Down  with 
the  \'illains !  "We  can  endure  their  insolence  no  longer."* 
As  soon  as  this  Indian  had  spoken,  one  of  his  countrj'- 
men  placed  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hands ;  and  he  was 
about  to  use  them,  as  it  seemed,  when  Balthasar  de 
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Grallegos  killed  him  with  a  single  blow  of  his  cutlass. 
A  young  Indian  warrior  immediately  attacked  Gralle- 
gos, using  his  bow  instead  of  a  club,  and  with  this 
weapon  he  gave  Gallegos  a  serious  wound  in  the  head. 
The  woimded  cavalier,  however,  succeeded  in  dispatch- 
ing his  antagonist.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
great  battle  of  Mauvilla,  which  will  be  detailed  in  the 
next  chapter;  and  which  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
sanguinary  engagement  that  ever  took  place  between 
the  Spaniards  and  North  American  Indians. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

DE  60TO   IN  ALABAMA — THE  OREAT  BATTLE   OF   MADVILLA — TBB   I 
BPANUBDS     ARE     DRIVEN    OUT    OP    THE    TOWN — UKKIVALB)    j 
BOWMES — DE    SOTO    RALLIES    HIS  TROOPS — THEY  ATTACK  T 
INDIAN   ENTRENCHMENTS — DE  SOTO  HANDLES  TUB  AXE — THS  | 
SPANIARDS    RE-ENTER  TUB    TOWN— HOBBIBLB   SLAUOHTBR— -J 
A  THOUSAND   WOMEN   BURNED  TO    DEATH — DE   SOTO   ATTACKS 
THE    GIANT    CHIEF   TUSCALUZA — THE    COMBAT     PBEVEKTED — 
DE   SOTO   IS   SEVERELY    WOUNDED — DEATH    OF    TUSCALUZA — 
IRREPARABLE    LOSSES     OF     THE    SPANIARDS — THE    TOWN    DE- 
POPULATED— DE    EOTO     PROCEEDS    TO    CHICASAW — HIS    TROU- 
BLES    ON     THE      WAY — HE      FIXES     UIS     WIXTEK-QUARTERS— 
THE  SPANIARDS   BECOME  PEACEABLE — EXPLANATION    OF   THAT 
CIRCVU6TANCE.      [A.  D.  1541.] 


At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  we  gave  some  account 
of  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  disastrous  battles  ever  fought  by  the  Spaniards  in 
America.  Before  we  proceed  with  the  relation,  it  is 
proper  to  remind  the  reader  that  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  affair  is  derived  from  the  reports  oi  the  Spaniards 
and  their  Portuguese  allies.  If  the  Indians  could  have 
left  their  version  of  the  story  on  record,  it  is  possible 
that  the  facts  would  have  been  somewhat  differently 
represented.      But    the    ex  parte   testimony   before  us 
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clearly  proves  that,  in  this  case,  De  Soto  and  his  com- 
pany were  the  aggressors — as  they  usually  were  in  their 
disagreements  with  the  Indians.  To  pass  over  De  Soto's 
imgrateful  and  imjust  treatment  of  his  generous  host, 
Tuscaluza,  we  find  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
rupture  was  the  rash  act  of  Balthasar  de  Gallegos,  who 
killed  one  of  Tuscaluza's  warriors,  merely  because  he 
was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  attack  the  Spaniards. 
All  the  accoimts  agree  in  this  particular ;  but  the  Por- 
tuguese Gentleman's  recital  of  the  circumstance  makes 
us  suspect  that  the  only  provocation  which  the  Indian 
warrior  gave  was  the  verbal  rebuke,  (and  a  very  proper 
one  it  was,)  which  he  administered  to  De  Soto's  mes- 
sengers for  their  insolent  behavior  to  his  cacique.* 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Spaniards  struck 
the  first  blow  and  drew  the  first  blood.  As  soon  as  the 
blood-thirsty  rufiian  Gallegos  had  begun  the  afl&ray  in 
the  manner  described,  the  people  of  Mauvilla,  seeing  two 
of  their  coimtrymen  slaughtered  in  the  street,  rushed 
forth  from  their  habitations  and  commenced  a  general 
assault  on  the  Spaniards.  Governor  De  Soto  and  his 
men  were  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable  expedi- 
tion ;  but  on  their  way  to  the  gates,  several  of  them 
were  killed  or  badly  wounded ;  and  the  governor  himself 
was  knocked  down  several  times,  either  by  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd  or  the  tremendous  blows  of  the  Indian 
dubs.f     He  recovered  his  feet,  however,   and  after 

• 

*  Portngaese  NarratioD,  Chapter  xviii.  f  ibid. 
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fighting  his  way  through  a  dense  throng  of  infuriated 
Indians,  he  reached  the  gate,  closely  followed  by  his 
officers  and  soldiers.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  so  many  of  them  escaped ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  this  could  have  liappencd  if  the  Indians  had  been 
disposed,  at  that  time,  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination. 
The  horses  had  been  left  tied  outside  of  the  gates,  and 
De  Soto's  first  object  now  was  to  save  these  animals 
from  destruction,  as  the  Indians  had  already  begun  to 
shoot  them  \vitli  their  arrows.  Some  of  the  Spaniards 
liastily  untied  their  beasts,  mounted  them,  and  scoured 
away  over  the  plain,  to  escape  from  the  volleys  of  arrows 
which  were  shot  from  the  perforated  walls.  Some 
merely  cut  the  reins  of  their  horses,  and  permitted  the 
animals  to  escape  without  riders.  In  the  meanwhile,  a 
strong  body  of  Indians  sallied  out  and  took  possession 
of  the  baggage  wliich  was  pOed  up  on  the  plain.  This 
they  conveyed  inside  of  the  walls,  and  it  was  irretrieva- 
bly lost.  But  De  Soto  soon  rallied  his  men,  and  ad- 
vanced in  good  order  to  attack  the  fortress.  To  avoid 
the  charge  of  cavalry,  the  Indians  retired  behind  their 
barricade ;  and,  as  the  Spaniards  drew  near,  they  were 
exposed  to  an  incessant  discharge  of  arrows  and  stones, 
which  did  considerable  execution. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  bows  and  arrows  used  by 
the  warriors  of  Alabama,  were  scarcely  less  effective 
than  the  muskets  of  the  Spaniards.  All  the  vaunted 
achievements  of  European  archery,  including  those  com- 
memorated in  the  annals  of  Sherwood  Forest,  shrink 
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£rom  comparison  with  the  feats  of  these  American  bow- 
men, whose  shafts  penetrated  through  the  best  work- 
manship of  the  Spanish  armorer.  The  bows  used  by  the 
Indians  of  Alabama  must  have  been  extremely  heavy 
and  correspondingly  po werfiil ;  for,  in  close  combat,  they 
answered  the  purpose  of  clubs ;  and  a  blow  from  one  of 
them  could  inflict  a  serious  woimd  on  a  head  protected 
by  a  brazen  helmet*  The  arrows  adapted  to  these 
bows  were  made  of  reeds  hardened  in  the  fire,  and 
pointed  with  flints,  ground  or  cut  into  the  shape  of  dag- 
gers. As  we  have  said  above,  the  armor  of  the  Spaniards 
was  no  defense  against  these  weapons.  De  Soto  saw 
his  men  falling  aroimd  him  with  a  rapidity  which  would 
soon  have  extirpated  the  whole  army,  while  the  enemy 
remained  intact  in  their  secure  position  behind  the  wall 
of  their  town.  The  Spanish  commander  saw  that  if  he 
continued  this  mode  of  conflict,  certain  ruin  would  be 
the  result.  To  retreat  would  be  inglorious,  and  the 
consequences  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  his  expe- 
dition; for  if  the  Indians  once  gained  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  Spaniards,  the  prestige  which  had  made 
the  latter  constantly  victorious  would  be  at  an  end. 
The  natives  had  been  made  to  believe  that  the  Christians 
were  invincible ;  should  they  once  discover  their  mis- 
take, their  active  enmity  would  soon  drive  the  invaders 
out  of  the  country. 

It  does  not  appear  that  De  Soto   ever  thought  of 
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retreat,  however  superior  his  enemies  mig^ht  be  in 
numbers  or  position.  In  the  assault  on  Mauvilla,  he  saw 
that  the  only  chance  of  success  was  to  take  the  fortress 
by  storm.  'Vhe  wooden  wall  must  be  cut  down;  but 
who  among  all  his  troops  was  bold  enough  to  undertake 
this  dangerous  task^  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  De  Soto 
to  wave  the  prerogative  of  the  commander,  and  take 
the  most  hazardous  services  on  himself.  He  now  dis- 
mounted from  his  charger,  snatched  up  an  ase,  and 
;idvauced  toward  the  barricade.  His  camp-master,  Luis 
de  Moscoso,  and  two  or  three  other  brave  soldiers,  per- 
ceived their  general's  design,  and  followed  his  example. 
The  blows  of  the  axes  on  the  wood-work  now  sounded 
above  the  din  of  battle,  while  the  Indians,  from  flic  t«p 
of  the  wall,  poured  down  a  torrent  of  stones  and  pieces 
of  timber  on  the  heads  of  the  daring  operators.  Two 
of  them  were  crushed  to  the  earth;  and  all  the  rest, 
except  He  Soto  and  Moscoso,  were  too  much  injured 
to  continue  the  labor,  wherefore  De  Soto  ordered  them 
to  retire.  The  two  cavaliers  plied  their  axes  with 
redoubled  activity,  regardless  of  tlic  ponderous  objects 
which  continually  descended  on  their  battered  helmets. 
Sorely  bruised  and  fatigued  as  they  were,  they  perse- 
vered in  their  toil  until  a  wide  breach  was  opened  for 
the  admission  of  the  cavalry.  They  then  mounted 
their  horses  and  prepared  to  enter  the  town.  The 
troopers  spurred  their  steeds  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall, 
and  the  bodies  of  many  Indians  who  had  been  shot 
down  while    endeavoring  to  repair   the   breach.      The 
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horsemen,  who  were  always  irresistible  in  combat  with 
the  Indians,  speedily  cut  a  passage  through  the  enemy. 
The  infantry  followed  immediately ;  and  within  a  few 
minutes  aU  the  Spaniards  were  inside  of  the  barricade. 
The  Indians  now  took  refuge  in  the  houses,  and  from 
thence  poured  incessant  showers  of  arrows  on  the  Chris- 
tians. These  discharges  killed  many  of  the  soldiers  and 
a  considerable  number  of  horses ;  but,  to  dislodge  their 
assailants,  the  Spaniards  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  which, 
being  composed  of  reeds  and  other  combustible  material, 
burnt  with  frightful  rapidity.  One  large  house  con- 
tamed  more  than  a  thousand  women,  all  of  whom 
perished  in  the  flames. 

The  village  now  presented  an  indescribable  scene  of 
horror.  The  heat  of  the  burning  houses  scorched  the 
combatants  as  they  contended  in  the  narrow  streets. 
Some  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  and  others,  being 
surrounded  by  flames  and  imable  to  escape,  were  roasted 
to  death.  Some  of  the  most  resolute  native  warriors, 
with  Tuscaluza  himself  at  their  head,  were  collected  in 
the  market-place,  where  they  continued  to  fight  des- 
perately, while  thousands  of  their  coimtrymen  were 
burning  to  death  in  the  surroimding  houses.  Ferdinand 
de  Soto,  with  a  party  of  horsemen,  charged  these 
patriots,  who  firmly  maintained  their  position,  though 
the  Indians  in  general  were  accustomed  to  fly  at  the 
sight  of  the  cavalry.  Tuscaluza  and  De  Soto  both 
pressed  forward,  inspired  by  mutual  animosity  and  a 
feeUng  of   military  rivalship,  for  each  was   the  most 
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renowned  warrior  of  his  nation.  The  gigantic  fonu  a 
the  cacique  -ivas  seen  forcing  a  passage  tlirough  the 
crowd  of  comlmtants  which  surromided  Mm;  but  his 
noble  chiefa  threw  themselves  before  him  as  if  desLrons 
of  sacrificing  themselves  in  his  defense.  Several  of 
these  brave  men,  in  rapid  succession,  were  pierced  by 
De  Soto's  lance,  and  the  weapon  was  now  pointed  at 
the  breast  of  Tuscaluza,  who  raised  a  war-chib  which 
Alcides  himself  might  have  condescended  to  wield,  and 
was  about  to  strike  a  blow  before  wliich,  as  it  seemed, 
man  and  horse  both  must  have  been  prostrated.  But 
the  arm  of  the  chief  was  stayed,  and  the  vcngcfid 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  changed  to  some- 
tliing  like  a  glance  of  pity.  Ue  Soto  at  that  moment 
had  been  severely  wounded  by  an  arrow  which  pierced 
his  side,  and  the  cacique,  supposing  him  to  be  disabled, 
was  too  chivalric  to  expend  his  almost  superhuman 
strength  on  an  enemy  who  appeared  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  resistance.  De  Soto  soon  recovered  from  the 
shock ;  and,  though  very  badly  hurt,  he  endeavored  to 
conceal  his  mischance  from  Iiis  followers,  fearful  that  it 
might  discourage  them.  lie  fought  for  hours  after^vard 
with  undiminished  resolution,  the  native  energies  of  his 
soul  counteracting  his  bodily  weakness ;  and  only  when 
the  battle  Was  ended  did  he  become  conscious  that  his 
wound  required  attention.  The  fight,  which  com- 
menced before  breakfast,  continued  until  four  o'clock  In 
the  afternoon.  The  Indians,  all  the  time,  fought  des- 
perately, showing  a  determination  to  perish  rather  than 
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yield.  Many  of  them  discharged  their  arrows  at  the 
Spaniairds  from  the  tops  of  the  burning  houses,  regard- 
less of  their  own  doom,  whUe  intent  on  annoying  their 
enemies,  until  the  roofs  gave  way  and  carried  them 
down  among  the  blazing  ruins. 

Thus  fer  the  battle  had  been  fought  only  by  that 
moiety  of  the  Spanish  army  which  composed  the  van- 
guard; the  remainder  of  the  troops  having  not  yet 
arrived.  Of  the  two  himdred  and  fifty  men  who  were 
with  De  Soto,  forty-two  had  been  killed,  and  all  the 
rest  were  wounded  with  more  or  less  severity.  Exhausted 
by  fetigue  and  fainting  with  heat  and  thirst,  the  Span- 
iards were  now  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  Indians,  who 
being  certain  of  victory,  seemed  inclined  to  save  the 
remainder  of  their  foemen  aUve.  But  at  this  moment 
the  mam  body  of  the  army  entered  the  town,  and  turned 
the  tide  of  battle  against  the  natives.  The  fresh  cavalry 
rushed  among  the  Indians,  hewing  them  down  with 
their  swords  and  piercing  them  with  their  lances,  until 
a  rampart  of  dead  bodies  checked  the  progress  of  the 
horses  and  afforded  some  protection  to  the  survivors. 
Manv  Indian  women  now  ran  out  of  the  houses  and 
joined  in  the  conflict,  snatching  up  the  weapons  of 
the  slain,  and  employing  them  effectively  against  the 
Christians,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  either  killed  or 
wounded  by  these  Amazonian  combatants.  The  havoc 
among  the  Indians  was  almost  incredible.  The  groimd 
was  covered  with  their  dead,  and  an  unknown  number 
perished  in  the  burning  habitations.     Among  the  latter 
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were  many  women  and  children.  None  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Mauvilla  escaped;  for,  like  the  Spartans  at 
Therraopyltr,  they  had  dedicated  their  Uves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  their  coimtry;  and  when  tliey  ceased  to  hope  for 
nc'tory,  they  triumphed  in  a  glorious  death. 

The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  battle,  according  to 
their  own  admission,  was  eighty  men  and  forty-two 
horses.  The  loss  of  the  latter  appeared  to  cause  more 
affliction  among  the  surviving  adventurers  than  the  death 
of  their  human  companions ;  for,  as  Herrera  truly  says, 
"  in  the  horses  consisted  their  strength."  Without  these 
animals,  tJic  Spaniards,  except  by  accident,  woidd  never 
have  obtained  any  advantage  in  battle  over  the  North 
American  Indians ;  for  the  latter  were  fully  their  equals 
in  courage  and  all  other  soldier-like  qualities.  The 
Indians  had  no  means  of  resisting  a  charge  of  cavalry  in 
an  open  field,  and  hence  they  were  generally  unsuc- 
cessful when  their  Spanish  antagonists  could  make  use 
of  their  horses. 

It  appears  from  the  record  that  De  Soto  was  com- 
pletely victorious  in  the  battle  of  Mauvilla ;  and  yet  he 
might  have  said,  in  the  language  of  another  celebrated 
commander ;  "  Give  me  one  more  victory  like  this,  and 
I  am  ruined !"  Besides  the  large  number  of  men  and 
horses  slain  in  the  contest,  many  others  were  badly 
wounded  and  disabled.  Scarcely  one  of  the  Spaniards 
escaped  uninjured ;  and,  to  aggravate  their  misfortunes, 
their  surgical  instruments,  medicines,  &c.,  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Indians.     Nearly  all  the  baggage  had 
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been  burned  during  the  conflagratipn  of  the  village,  and 
the  troops  were  therefore  left  without  necessary  clothing. 
This  was  a  serious  calamity,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
winter ;  but  many  of  the  soldiers  chiefly  lamented  the 
loss  of  their  plunder,  for  all  the  valuable  pearls,  which 
they  had  accumulated  during  their  long  march  from 
Apalache,  were  destroyed  in  the  fire.  Even  this  loss, 
distressing  as  it  was,  did  not  end  the  catalogue  of  their 
afflictions ;  for  all  the  apparatus  used  in  the  performance 
of  mass — the  priestly  vestments,  chalices,  candlesticks, 
bells,  missals,  and  decorations  of  the  altar — ^had  been 
defaced,  mutilated,  or  quite  demolished  by  the  sacrile- 
gious pagans.  And  thus  were  the  unhappy  Spaniards 
left  ahnost  destitute  of  the  means  and  appliances  which 
were  necessary  for  their  corporeal  and  spiritual  comfort ; 
but  possibly  they  were  supported  in  all  this  adversity, 
by  the  consolatory  reflection  that  they  fought  and  suf- 
fered in  behalf  of  their  Holy  Church,  and  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  destroying  thousands  of  her  infidel 
enemies. 

The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  this  battle,  and  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  town,  probably  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand  five  himdred,  half  of  whom  were  women  and 
children.  This  is  the  number  given  by  the  Portuguese 
narrator,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  best  arithme- 
tician in  the  army.  Garcilasso,  with  his  customary 
exaggeration,  says  that  three  thousand  Indians  were 
killed  in  battle,  and  four  thousand  more  perished  in  the 
flames.     Tuscaluza  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  survivors ; 
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he  fought  to  tlie  last  with  sll  the  energy  of  despair, 
forcing  his  way  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and 
sweeping  a\l  before  him  with  his  tremendous  club. 
Several  times  Be  Soto  spurred  his  horse  toward  the 
chief,  but  as  often  did  the  Indian  warriors  throw  them- 
selves in  the  way.  At  last,  Tuscaluza  found  himself 
almost  alone ;  perceiving  that  all  was  lost,  he  rushed 
into  one  of  the  burning  buildings,  and  was  almost 
instantly  buried  imder  the  falling  timbers.  He  chose 
this  mode  of  djdng  to  prevent  his  dead  body  from  &lling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Wctors,  supposing,  perhaps,  that 
the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  were  accustomed 
to  scalp  their  enemies.  He  resolved  that  his  scalp 
should  never  be  exhibited  as  a  trophy.  The  corpse  of 
iiis  son  was  found  among  the  other  dead  bodies  in  the 
market-place. 

Do  Soto,  after  the  battle  of  Mau>illa,  was  obUged  to 
remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  place  for  almost  a 
month  before  his  men  had  sufficiently  recovered  from 
their  wounds  to  be  prepared  for  another  march,*  On 
the  eighteenth  day  of  November,  De  Soto  left  the 
ruined  town,  the  scene  of  his  calamitous  victory,  and 
proceeded  almost  due  northward  for  five  days,  when  he 
arrived  at  "  a  deep  and  wide  river,"  supposed  by  Dr. 
Monette  to  have  been  the  Tombigbee.  This  stream, 
however,  does  not  cross  the  line  which  the  Spaniards 


*  Portnguese  Narrator,  Chap.  xx.     Ilerrera  aays  that  the  Span* 
iarda  remained  at  Mauvilla  only  two  weeks. 
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must  have  traveled,  if  they  proceeded  from  MauviUa 
directly  toward  the  north.  They  crossed  the  river,  after 
much  hard  fighting  with  a  large  body  of  Indians,  who 
disputed  the  passage  for  twelve  days.    The  river  was 


crossed  at  last,  in  several  large  boats,  which  were  built 
privately  in  the  woods,  and  afterward  transported  on 
rollers  to  the  water.  This  passage  was  effected,  says 
Dr.  Monette,  in  Marengo  County,  Alabama,  not  for  ftom 
Chicasaw  Creek.    To  protect  his  men  while  they  were 
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crossing  in  the  boats,  De  Soto  caused  trenches  to  be  dug 
near  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  these  trenches  lay 
concealed  a  suitable  nnmber  of  crossbowmen  and  mus- 
keteers, who  fired  on  the  Indians  when  they  came  too 
near.  In  spite  of  this  precaution,  nearly  all  the  Span- 
iards were  wounded  by  the  arrows  of  the  enemy  before 
they  reached  the  opposite  bank.  "  One  of  these  arrows," 
says  HeiTcra,  "  pierced  both  of  the  blade-bones  of  a  horse, 
and  came  out  several  inches  on  the  fiirther  side."*  This, 
as  tlie  historian  truly  remarks,  "  was  an  astonishing  shot." 
After  the  river  was  crossed,  a  march  of  ten  days  brought 
the  Spaniards  to  the  village  of  Chickasaw,  in  Yalobusha 
Valley.  In  this  fertile  and  beautiful  country  De  Soto 
determined  to  fix  his  winter-quarters.  His  men,  with 
the  assistance  of  tlie  Indian  prisoners,  or  slaves,  began 
to  make  clothes  of  skins ;  and  yet  they  were  so  badly 
provided  with  winter  garments  that  they  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly during  the  cold  weatlicr.  The  toivTi  of  Chica- 
saw  consisted  of  about  twenty  houses.  The  Span- 
iards did  not  feel  themselves  able,  at  that  time,  to 
turn  the  natives  out  of  their  dwellings,  and  take  pos- 
session thereof  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  For  want  of 
better  accommodations,  therefore,  they  were  obliged  to 
encamp  in  a  field,  where  they  built  huts  in  the  Indian 
style  of  architecture,  and  thatched  them  with  straw.  Here 
they  remained  at  peace  with  the  natives  for  two  montlis, 

♦  Herrerfl,  Hist.  Ind.,  Dec.  iv,,  Lib.  vii.,  Cup.  i. 
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which  Herrera  mentions  as  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance; but  it  appears  to  us  that  their  recent  experience 
in  warfare  was  well  calculated  to  give  them  some  reUsh 
for  the  blessings  of  a  tranquil  life.  Besides,  we  must 
consider  that  all  their  exertions  were  now  necessary 
to  preserve  them  from  the  horrors  of  freezing  and 
starvation. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

DE  SOTO  IN  MISSISSIPPI— HB  IS  IN  DANGER  OF  ASSAESDTATION— 
1113  DBSTINACE  AKD  DBSPBKATIOH  —  HB  CAtfSES  FOUR 
SPANIARDS  TO  BE  EXECDTED  —  BEVERE  PUNISHMENT  OF 
THEFT — THE  SPANISH  CAMP  IS  ATTACKED  BY  THE  INDIANS — 
TERRIBLE  CONFLAQRATION — SPANIARDS  BURNED  TO  DEATH — 
AWFDL  FATE  OF  A  SPAlItBB  WOMAX — WRETCHED  CONDITIOH 
OF  THE  CHRISTIANS — REMOVAL  OF  THE  CAMP — MARCH  TO 
ALIBAMO — DUEL  BETWEEN  A  SPANIARD  AND  AN  INDUS — 
MARCH  THROUGH  A  GREAT  WILDERNESS — DISCOVERY  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER — ITS  APPEARANCE  IS  THE  TIME  OF  DE 
SOTO.      [a.  D.  1541.] 

In  their  winter-quarters,  De  Soto's  troops  were  dis- 
contented and  almost  mutinous.  They  now  rcg-arded 
the  expedition  as  a  total  failure,  and  they  were  angry 
\vith  their  leader  because  he  would  not  abandon  the 
country  before  the  coranicnccment  of  the  cold  weather. 
Before  the  battle  of  Mauvilla,  De  Soto  had  been  marcli- 
ing  southward,  mth  the  expectation  of  meeting  his  sliips 
at  the  port  of  Achusi,  which  was  situated  on  some  part 
of  Pensacola  Bay.  His  disaster  at  Mauvilla  changed  his 
intentions;  for,  after  his  dearly  bought  victory,  we  find 
him  proceeding  once  more  toward  the  north.  This  cir- 
cumstance  is   not    very   satisfactorily  explained.     The 
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battle  of  Mauvilla  and  the  complete  destruction  of  his 
baggage,  had  left  his  troops  wounded,  disheartened,  and 
destitute  of  food  and  clothing  at  the  commencement  of 
winter.  He  expected  that  his  ships  would  bring  fresh 
supplies  from  Havana,  and  he  was  very  near  the  port 
where,  at  that  very  time,  the  vessels  were  probably 
lying.  But  at  this  juncture  he  changes  his  course,  and 
marches  back  into  the  country.  This  looked  like  an  act 
of  suicidal  desperation ;  it  was  the  act  of  a  man  who  is 
conscious  that  he  is  engaged  in  the  last  struggle  with 
his  destiny.  De  Soto  had  risked  his  whole  fortune  and 
much  of  his  reputation  in  this  enterprise ;  to  him  it  was 
worse  than  death  to  realize  the  total  wreck  of  his  hopes. 
He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  poverty  and  disgrace, 
after  indulging  himself  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  dreams 
of  affluence  and  glory. 

He  saw  that  his  followers  were  completely  discouraged 
by  their  last  battle  and  its  terrible  consequences.  He 
knew  that  they  would  desert  him  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity. If  he  conducted  them  to  the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  as 
he  had  lately  intended,  they  could  easily  obtain  a  safe 
passage  to  Mexico,  or  to  the  Islands,  and  so  leave  him 
blasted  in  fortune  and  reputation.  Hence,  in  defiance 
of  their  wishes  and  demands,  he  resolved  to  turn  back, 
to  plunge  them  into  new  difficulties,  to  cut  off  every 
means  of  escape,  and  to  make  them  as  desperate  as  him- 
self. His  own  iron  will  was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of 
all  his  companions ;  among  whom  there  were  many  who 
felt  themselves  aggrieved  and  insulted  when  subjected 
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to  any  control;  and  all  of  them  were  men  wlio  were 
ready  to  sliod  human  blood  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Moreover,  there  were  men  in  De  Soto'a  company  who 
had  private  and  particular  motives  for  hating  their  com- 
mander. Offenses  of  a  grave  nature  were  often  punished 
by  him  with  great  severity,  and  several  of  Ids  associates 
in  this  expedition  had  experienced  the  effects  of  his 
rigorous  discipline.  Considering  all  these  circumstances, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  De  Soto  was  in  some  danger  of 
assassination,  at  a  time  when  his  death  would  have  left 
his  companions  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions. We  are  told  that  many  of  his  people  were  dis- 
posed to  be  mutinous,  that  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
among  them  was  universal,  and  that  they  ascribed  all 
tlieir  misfortunes  to  the  obstinacy  and  selfish  ambition 
of  their  captain.  AVe  are  informed,  likewise,  that  De 
Soto  liimself  was  suspicious  of  secret  machinations 
among  his  fellow-adventurers,  as  he  did  not  scruple  to 
use  some  espionage  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  their  designs.  To  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  refer  once  more  in  the  sequel. 

We  left  the  Spaniards  encamped  at  Chicasaw,  where, 
as  all  their  tents  had  been  destroyed,  they  were  obliged 
to  build  tliemselves  houses  in  the  Indian  fashion.  For 
awhile  the  consciousness  of  their  own  weakness  made 
them  pacific;  but,  the  habit  of  rapine  and  \iolence  had 
been  indulged  too  long  to  be  easily  corrected.  Four  of 
the  soldiers  made  a  stealthy  excursion  to  a  neighboring 
Indian  village,  where  they  committed  some  robberies. 


i 
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The  caxdque  made  his  complaint  to  the  governor,  who 
ordered  the  oflfenders  to  be  arrested,  and  having  suffi- 
cient proof  of  their  guilt,  he  condemned  them  all  to  be 
beheaded  *  It  appears  from  this  incident,  that  De 
Soto  was  nicely  discriminative  in  his  administration  of 
justice.  His  men  had  often  robbed  the  natives  without 
being  held  accountable  for  their  acts ;  but  in  such  cases, 
we  suppose,  the  robberies  were  justified  by  the  usages 
of  war.  In  this  instance,  the  robbers  had  stolen  away 
from  the  camp  and  perpetrated  the  deed  without  any 
official  sanction.  Hence  the  severity  of  their  punish- 
ment. Several  Indians  who  attempted  to  steal  pro- 
visions from  the  Spaniards  were  caught  in  flagrante 
deKcto.  Some  of  these  were  shot,  and  others  had  their 
hands  cut  oif,  by  De  Soto's  order.  But  while  De  Soto 
was  using  the  sword  of  Themis  so  effectively,  he  occa- 
sionally allowed  the  bandage  of  the  goddess  to  fall  over 
his  eyes.  Gallegos  was  permitted  to  capture  Indians  to 
be  used  as  slaves,  and  foraging  parties  were  sent  out  to 
despoil  the  cornfields  on  which  the  natives  depended  for 
subsistence.  These  abuses  soon  brought  on  the  crisis, 
as  they  never  failed  to  do  in  any  similar  case.  The 
forbearance  of  the  people  of  Chicasaw  being  exhausted, 
they  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  expel  the  intruders 
from  their  neighborhood.  For  some  time,  they 
harassed  the  Spaniards  with  feigned  attacks.  Fre- 
quently, in  the  dead  of  night,  the  yells  of  the  savages 


*  Portagoese  Narration :  Chap.  xx. 
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were  heard  around  the  camp,  the  Castilians  started  fi^m 
their  slumbers  and  seized  their  arms,  expecting  to  come 
in  immediate  conflict  with  their  ferocious  enemies ;  but 
soon  the  noise  died  away,  and  nouglit  was  heard  but 
the  shriek  of  the  night-owl  in  the  forests.  These 
alarms  were  often  repeated;  such  being  the  cunning 
de\ice  of  the  enemy  to  put  the  Christians  off  their 
guard,  60  that  they  might  be  unprepared  for  defense 
when  it  sboidd  please  the  Indians  to  attack  them  in 
earnest.  At  length,  on  a  cold  and  stormy  night  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  Indians  surrounded  the  carap,  sounded  theii 
conchs,  and  filled  the  air  as  usual  with  their  hideous 
war-wlioops.  The  Spnniiirds,  fiiougli  tli(>v  su'^pectod 
that  tliis  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  feint  which  had  so 
often  deceived  them,  sprung  from  their  couches  and 
awaited  the  event  with  very  little  apprehension,  for 
they  deemed  it  impossible  for  the  Indians  to  break 
through  their  fortifications.  Nevertheless,  the  Chicasaw 
militia  were  acquainted  mth  some  stratagems  of  war 
which  astonished  the  Spanish  regidars.  Though  the 
camp  was  siurounded  by  a  strong  and  impenetrable 
barricade,  which  prevented  any  near  approach  to  the 
houses,  the  Spaniards,  on  this  memorable  night,  dis- 
cowred,  to  their  great  surprise  and  consternation,  that 
their  dweUings  were  all  on  fire.  The  Indians  had  con- 
trived to  set  the  roofe  in  a  blaze  by  shooting  arrows 
charged  with  hghted  combustibles,  which  quickly  com- 
mimicated  the  flames  to  the  straw-covering  of  the  huts. 
As  the  wiud  was  very  high,  all  the  houses  were  soon 
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involTcd  in  the  conflagration  and  some  of  the  sick 
Spaniards  were  burned  to  death  before  they  could  be 
removed.  De  Soto  was  soon  ready  for  action,  and  led 
out  a  party  of   horsemen  to  drive  away  the  Indians. 


The  only  one  of  the  natives  who  fell  in  this  battle  was 
killed  by  the  governor's  own  hand.  Captain  Andrew  Vas- 
conceles  behaved  with  great  intrepidity  on  this  occasion, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  his  commander's  life. 
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While  De  Soto  was  piessing  forward  to  attack  an 
Indian  warrior  who  was  signalizing  himself  in  the  com- 
bat, the  horse  on  which  the  governor  was  mounted 
stumbled  in  the  snow,  which  was  very  deep.  At  the 
same  moment  the  girth  of  the  saddle  broke,  and  De 
Soto  was  precipitated  among  the  group  of  Lidiaus,  who 
assailed  him  furiously  with  their  clubs  as  he  lay, 
defenseless,  on  the  ground.  Vasconceles  came  to  his 
rescue,  and  kept  the  Indians  at  bay  until  De  Soto 
mounted  another  horse.  Although  but  a  small  number 
of  cavalry  liad  salHed  out  of  the  enclosure,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  repelling  the  assailants,  who  were  not  very 
numerous.  Indeed  the  battle  itself  was  an  affair  of 
little  importance,  but  the  conflagration  was  a  still 
greater  calamity  than  that  of  Mauvilla.  As  the  Span- 
iards did  not  beUeve  in  the  reahty  of  the  attack  until 
their  houses  were  partly  consumed,  many  of  tliem  were 
taken  too  much  by  surprise  to  act  with  that  presence  of 
mind  which  their  preservation  required.  Numbers  of 
them  were  naked,  just  as  they  had  started  out  of  their 
beds;  and  in  that  condition  they  escaped  from  their 
burning  huts.  !Many  bf  the  horses,  which  had  been 
brought  out  of  the  enclosure  to  assist  in  the  dispersion 
of  the  Indians,  took  fright  at  the  glare  of  the  fire  and 
ran  away  into  the  woods.  Few  of  these  were  recovered; 
and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them  were  killed  by  the 
Indians,  who,  not  knowing  how  to  use  these  animals, 
always  dispatched  them  when  they  fell  into  their  hands. 
Fifty  more  horses  were  burned  to  death  in  the  stables. 
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All  the  camp  equipments  and  provisions,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  clothing,  were  likewise  consumed. 
The  Portuguese  narrator  reports  that  a  majority  of  the 
Spaniards  thought  of  nothing  but  their  own  individual 
safety.  De  Soto,  and  twenty  or  thirty  of  his  bravest 
men,  were  all  who  acted  on  the  defensive.  The  rest 
either  remained  inactive  or  endeavored  to  escape  into 
the  forest.  Nearly  all  the  fugitives  perished:  some, 
who  were  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  were  frozen  to 
death;  others  were  slaughtered  by  the  Indians.  In  one 
way  or  another,  forty  Spaniards  lost  their  lives. 
Among  these  were  ten  or  twelve  who  were  still  dis- 
abled by  the  wounds  received  at  MauviUa.  They  were 
burned  to  death  in  the  huts,  being  too  sick  or  weak  to 
leave  their  beds.  A  Spanish  woman,  the  only  one  who 
accompanied  the  army,  perished  in  the  same  manner. 
She  was  the  wife  of  a  common  soldier  who  had  saved  a 
few  pearls  by  carrying  them  in  his  pockets;  by  this 
means  he  preserved  his  property  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
booty  was  destroyed  at  Mauvilla.  This  man  and  his 
wife  both  escaped  from  their  burning  hut ;  but  as  the 
pearls  were  left  behind,  the  woman  returned  to  search 
for  them  and  was  overwhelmed  in  the  blazing  ruins. 
Some  of  the  surviving  Spaniards  were  so  badly  burnt, 
that  for  several  weeks  they  were  in  extreme  agony  and 
danger  of  death.  The  condition  of  the  Christians  after 
the  conflagration  was  ineffably  distressing.  They  were 
left  without  food,  clothes  or  shelter ;  and,  as  the  night 
was   excessively  cold,  many  of  them   were  preserved 
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from  freezing  only  by  the  warmth  of  the  expiring 
embers,  wliich  were  all  that  remained  of  their  recent 
liabitations.  The  Portuguese  Gentleman,  who  was  one 
of  the  suiferers,  says:  "We  spent  the  whole  night  with- 
out sleep,  for  while  we  warmed  one  side  we  were  freez- 
iug  on  the  other."  All  their  weapons  were  destroyed 
or  made  useless  by  the  fire;  and  so  wretehed  and  help- 
less was  their  condition,  that  if  the  Indians  had  repeated 
their  assault  on  the  following  niglit,  the  extermination 
of  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  the  most  probable 
consequence. 

AVhen  day  dawned  on  the  scene  of  calamity,  those 
Spaniards  who  happened  to  be  clothed  went  to  the 
neighboring  woods  in  search  of  fuel,  and  large  fires 
were  constantly  kept  burning.  The  half-naked  men, 
whose  incentive  genius  was  stimulated  by  necessity, 
contrived  to  weave  mats  of  dried  iv}\  which  they  used 
as  a  substitute  for  clothing.*  Thus,  in  tlieir  garniture 
of  foliage,  they  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Adani 
after  his  transgression;  and,  like  him,  they  began  to 
experience  some  of  the  incon^'eiiieiices  of  a  departure 
from  a  state  of  innocence. 

Governor  De  Soto,  with  his  distressed  companions, 
removed,  during  the  day  which  followed  the  awful  night 
of  the  conflagration,  to  a  deserted  Indian  town  called 
ChicacoUa,  which  was  only  one  league  from  the  location 
of  their  late  camp.     Tiie  site  of  tliis  place,  as  well  as 


*  Portuguese  IfarratiFe  :  Chop.  xx. 
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that  of  Chicasaw,  is  presumed  to  be  in  Yallabusha 
County,  Mississippi.  We  are  compelled  to  admire  the 
fortitude  and  energy  exhibited  by  the  Spaniards  in  that 
miserable  condition  to  which  they  were  now  reduced. 
As  soon  as  they  had  fortified  themselves,  as  well  as  they 
could,  in  their  new  situation,  they  employed  themselves 
with  the  greatest  activity  in  manufacturing  arms,  clothes 
and  other  equipments  which  were  necessary  for  their 
comfort  and  security.  They  erected  forges,  and  made 
new  weapons  or  retempered  those  which  had  been 
damaged  by  the  fire.  The  neighboring  forest  suppUed 
them  with  ash  saplings,  of  which  they  formed  handles 
or  staves  for  their  lances.  Bucklers,  saddles,  and  gar- 
ments for  the  soldiers  were  made  of  goatskins;  and 
thus,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  army  of  Spaniards 
assumed  an  appearance  very  well-suited  to  the  wild 
sylvan  scenery,  among  which  they  wandered  Uke  so 
many  fauns  or  satyrs,  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  nature 
with  their  riotous  and  Ucentious  conduct. 

On  the  25th  day  of  April,  1541,  De  Soto  broke  up 
his  winter  quarters,  and  once  more  began  his  march 
toward  the  north-west.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  a  strongly  fortified  Indian 
town,  called,  by  Garcilasso  and  Herrera,  AUbamo.* 
From  this  town  Alabama  River  took  its  name.  It  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  deep  and  narrow  river, 
with  high  banks,  supposed  by  Dr.  Monette  to  be  the 


*  The  Portuguese  Gentleman  calls  this  place  Alimamu :  Chap.  zzi. 
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same  stream  wliich  is  now  called  Tallahatchee.  This 
Indian  fort  was  constructed  with  no  little  military  skilL 
It  was  siuTomided  by  a  triple  wall  of  pickets  with  em- 
bankments of  earth  ;  the  enclosure  forming  a  quadrangle, 
each  side  of  which  was  about  four  hundred  yards  in 
length.  De  Soto  informed  his  men  that  it  was  necessary 
to  take  this  place,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  Indians, 
and  to  recover  the  credit  which  the  Spaniards  had  lost 
by  then-  terrible  defeat  at  Chickasaw.  "While  the  Span- 
iards approached  the  walls  of  the  town,  a  party  of  Indian 
warriors  sallied  out,  and  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows, 
wliich  killed  six  Christians  on  the  spot,  and  wounded 
some  others.  The  Spanish  horsemen  closed  on  the 
enemy,  drove  them  back  into  the  gates,  and  followed 
them  into  the  enclosure,  where  great  numbers  of  Indians 
fell  beneath  the  swords  and  lances  of  the  ca\'alry.  Fifteen 
Spaniards  were  killed  in  this  skirmish.  Finding  that 
they  could  not  defend  the  town,  the  sur^i^ing  Indians 
crossed  the  river,  and  lay  in  ambush  on  tlic  opposite 
bank,  to  assail  the  Spaniards  when  they  attempted  to 
pass  over. 

A  tall  Indian  warrior,  who  stayed  without  the  wall, 
and  appeared  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  die  for  his 
country,  hailed  a  Spaniard  named  Juan  de  Salinos,  and 
challenged  him  to  single  combat.  Sahnos,  though  equal 
in  size  to  the  Indian,  and  having  greatly  the  advantage 
of  liim  in  arms,  refused  the  invitation,  probably  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  conscientiously  opposed  to  duelling. 
However,  he  hastily  raised  his  musket  to  shoot  the  chal- 
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lenger,  supposing  him  to  be  off  his  guard;  but  the 
Indian,  whose  quick  eye  detected  the  movement,  sent 
an  arrow  through  the  neck  of  the  Spaniard,  and  both 
fell  dead  at  the  same  moment. 

The  Portuguese  Gentleman  declares  that  the  whole 
axmv  censured  De  Soto  for  his  attack  on  this  town  before 
he  knew  the  disposition  of  the  people.  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  temper  of  De  Soto  had  been  much  soured 
by  disappointment  and  misfortune,  and  the  recent  advan- 
tage which  the  Indians  had  gained  over  him  at  Chica- 
saw  had  wounded  his  military  pride,  perhaps,  and  dis- 
posed him  to  be  a  vindictive  and  uncompromising 
enemy. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Alibamo,  a  pestilential  fever 
appeared  among  the  Spaniards.  Many  of  them  died 
suddenly,  and  putrefaction  followed  immediately  after 
death,  causing  the  bodies  to  become  intolerably  offensive. 
The  Indian  prisoners  cured  some  of  the  afflicted  by 
burning  a  certain  herb,  and  giving  them  a  decoction  of 
the  ashes ;  but  in  spite  of  this  alkaline  remedy,  fifteen 
or  twenty  Spaniards  were  victimized  by  the  epidemic. 

From  AUbamo,  the  Christians  proceeded  westwardly 
for  seven  days  through  a  wilderness,  in  which  were  many 
marshes  and  dense  forests,  abounding  with  wild  beasts 
and  reptiles.  This  gloomy  and  comfortless  route  had  a 
very  depressing  effect  on  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  who 
began  to  imagine  that  they  were  approaching  the  con- 
fines of  the  habitable  world.  At  length  they  came  to  a 
town  called  Chisca,  which  was  seated  on  the  margin  of 
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the  largest  river  which  the  Spaniards  had  seca  since 
they  landed  in  Florida.  On  this  accoimt,  Uiey  called  it 
the  Rio  Grande;  and  well  it  deserved  the  iiomc,  for  it 
was  the  father  of  American  ^vaters,  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi. De  Soto  and  his  fellow-adventurers  ^vcre  the 
first  Europeans  who  ever  gazed  on  tliat  dark  and  im- 
I)etuoii9  current  to  which  so  many  of  our  western  cities 
are  indebted  for  their  existence  and  their  prosperity. 
Though  many  and  great  changes  have  taken  iihicc  along 
its  shores,  the  aspect  of  tlie  river  itself  has  undergone 
no  variation  since  De  Boto  beheld  it,  three  hundred 
years  ago.  The  description  of  it  given  by  its  fint 
Euro]K';ui  visitors  cnrrespouds  cxartlv  with  its  present 
appearance.  It  was  represented  by  them  as  about  a 
mile  in  width,  flomng  with  a  strong  and  rapid  curr^it, 
and  carrying  do^vn  large  trees  on  its  turbid  and  foaming 
waters.  But,  at  that  time,  it  rolled  through  an  un- 
broken forest,  inhabited  only  by  the  Indian  hunters 
and  the  beasts  which  were  the  objects  of  thier  pursuit. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

DB  SOTO  APPROACHES  ARKANSAS — HE  CONTINUES  TO  MAKE 
ENEMIES — PASSAGE  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI — GREAT  OBSTACLES 
SURMOUNTED — HE  ENTERS  THE  TOWN  OF  CASQUIN — GRAND 
RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES — MIRACULOUS  SHOWER — THE  TRUTH 
OF  THE  STORY  CONSIDERED — THE  SPANIARDS  PROVE  TO  BE 
BAD  TEACHERS  OF  CHRISTIANITY — MISBEHAVIOR  OF  THEIR 
PROSELYTES — STILL  ANOTHER  GOLD  REGION — "ALL  IS  NOT 
GOLD  THAT  GLITTERS** — THE  SPANIARDS  MARCH  ONWARD — 
HEROIC  TRIBE  OP  INDIANS — WONDERFUL  EXPLOIT  OF  AN 
INDIAN  WARRIOR — DEPARTURE  OF  THE  SPANIARDS  FROM 
TULLA — ^WAS  IT  A  RETREAT?      [a.  D.  1541.] 

The  hideous  desert  through  which  De  Soto  traveled 
during  the  seven  days  which  immediately  preceded  his 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  is  easily  recognizable  at  the 
present  time.  The  whole  ground  was  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  and  intersected  by  numerous  streams;  sup- 
posed to  be  the  creeks  and  bayous  of  the  Tallahatchy 
region.  This  section  of  the  country  was  wholly  unin- 
habited, probably  on  account  of  its  insalubrious  character. 
But  when  they  came  near  the  bank  of  the  great  river, 
they  found  a  village  which  bore  the  name  of  Chisca,  on 
which  they  made  a  night  attack,  and  took  some  pri- 
soners, among  whom  was  the  cacique's  mother.     This 


judicious  measure  was  intended  to  compel  the  inhabit- 
ants to  be  friendly  to  the  Cliristiaus.  Ou  the  following 
morning,  De  Soto  sent  a  messenger  with  offers  of  peace 
and  restitution  to  the  cacique,  whose  mansion  waa 
situated  on  a  prccipitoiis  rock,  which  was  ahuost  inac- 
cessible. The  Indian  magistrate,  though  he  was  old 
and  sick,  threatened  to  come  down  from  his  aerial  habita- 
tion, and  cliastise  the  Spaniards  for  their  lawless  beha- 
vior ;  but  his  women  aud  servants  dissuaded  him,  and, 
after  some  parley  he  consented  to  furnish  De  Soto  with 
a  large  quantity  of  Indian  com,  as  his  mother's  raasom. 
After  this  transaction,  the  cacique  professed  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Christians;  but  tlie  latter  soon  received 
another  lesson  to  convince  tliem  (if  it  had  been  possible 
for  them  to  learn  in  tlic  scliool  of  experience,)  that 
they  could  not  win  the  affections  of  an  Indian  chief  as 
Theseus  won  tlie  love  of  Hippolita,  by  injurious  treat- 
ment. 

The  Spaniards  consumed  twenty  days  in  reposing  aft:er 
the  fatigues  of  their  hard  travel  through  tlic  wilderness, 
and  in  searching  for  a  suitable  place  to  cross  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  banks  at  Chisca  were  very  steep,  the  -  cur- 
rent was  rapid,  and  the  river  was  more  than  half  a 
league  in  breadth.  These  obstacles  were  formidable 
enough,  per  se;  but,  to  increase  De  Soto's  embarras- 
ment,  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  thronged  with 
canoes,  manned  with  hostile  Indians,  supposed  to  be  not 
less  than  six  thousand  in  number.  The  Spaniards  did 
not  imagine  that  this  aquatic  spectacle  was  intended  to 
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do  them  honor  and  to  give  them  a  friendly  welcome. 
Some  accoimt  of  their  behavior  at  Chisca  had  doubtless 
been  transmitted  across  the  river,  and  they  might  now 
safely  calculate  on  having  their  passage  obstinately  dis- 
puted. However,  De  Soto,  who  was  never  discouraged 
by  any  appearance  of  difficulty  or  danger,  began  to 
make  such  preparations  as  the  passage  of  the  river 
required.  To  evade  the  Indians  posted  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  he  marched  up  the  eastern  bank  for 
four  days,  during  which  time  he  advanced  but  twelve 
leagues,  his  progress  being  much  impeded  by  the 
tangled  forests  which  skirted  the  shore.  While  he  was 
on  this  march,  De  Soto  received  an  amicable  message 
from  an  Indian  chief  to  whose  territory  the  Spaniards 
were  approaching.  This  chief  excused  himself,  on 
accoimt  of  ill  health,  for  not  coming  to  visit  the 
strangers,  but  promised  to  send  them  provisions ;  and  he 
forwarded  by  his  messengers  several  handsome  robes  of 
fiir  for  the  governor's  use.  De  Soto  returned  a 
courteous  answer,  graciously  accepting  the  chief's  pres- 
ents and  his  offers  of  senice.  But  it  was  discovered 
afterward  that  the  cacique's  pacific  disposition  origi- 
nated in  a  desire  to  preserve  his  corn-fields  from  the 
depredations  of  these  voracious  strangers,  who  happened 
to  arrive  at  the  very  time  when  the  Indians  were  about 
to  gather  in  their  harvest. 

Having  found  a  place  which  afforded  some  facilities 
for  crossing  the  river,  De  Soto  next  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  ferrj^-boats.     He  caused  to 
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be  built  eight  iai^  scows,  each  of  whidi  would  conb 
fifty  men  and  ten  horses.  As  his  troops  had 
reduced  by  the  wasting  eiFects  of  war  and  disease  1 
half  of  their  original  number,  we  suppose  that  the  t 
boats  could  carry  over  all  Uia  men  at  one  time ;  and  t 
was  an  important  object,  as  it  would  require  all  1 
force  to  effect  a  landing,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  i 
the  Indians,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  'ITie  sex. 
or  piraguas  were  furnished  with  sails  and  oais.  \Vh8( 
they  were  ready  for  service,  tlie  men  and  horses  wei 
embarked,  many  Indians  in  their  canoes  approadung 
near  enough  to  watch  the  proceedings,  in  which  they 
appeared  to  bo  deeply  interested.  Contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, the  natives  permitted  the  Spaniards  to  cross 
the  river  and  to  disembark  without  any  manifestation 
of  hostility.  Dr.  Monettc  thinks  that  the  place  where 
De  Soto  ferried  his  troops  over  the  Mississippi  must 
have  been  within  thirty  miles  of  Helena.*  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Irving  believes  that  the  crossing  place  was  near 
the  lowest  ("liicasaw  Bluff,  between  the  liiirty-fourth 
and  thirty-fifth  parallels  of  latitude. 

Wlien  the  army  had  crossed,  the  ferry-boats  were 
broken  to  pieces,  as  the  nails  and  other  iron  which  they 
contained  would  be  required  for  other  uses.  Besides, 
it  was  desirable  to  keep  them  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Indians.     After  a  journey  of  five  days,  through 


*  "Hist,  of  tlie  Discorery  and  Settlement  of  the  Valley  of  tlie 
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a  level  and  uninhabited  country,  the  Spaniards  descried 
a  large  Indian  village,  which  contained  more  than  four 
hundred  dwellings.  The  name  of  this  village  was 
Casquin;  its  situation  is  supposed  to  have  been  on 
White  River,  about  one  hundred  miles  above  the  junc- 
tion of  that  stream  with  the  Mississippi.  They  were 
kindly  suppUed  with  provisions  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place,  and  after  resting  and  refreshing  themselves 
for  two  days,  they  proceeded  toward  the  chief  town  of 
the  province  and  residence  of  the  cacique,  the  site  of 
which  was  on  the  same  river,  and  about  forty  miles 
from  the  village  of  Casquin.  The  country  through 
which  they  now  passed  was  beautifully  variegated  with 
hiU  and  valley,  meadow  and  woodland,  and  it  was  less 
alluvial  than  any  spot  they  had  seen  since  they  left  the 
highlands,  east  of  the  Tallahatchy. 

When  De  Soto  came  near  to  the  principal  town,  the 
cacique,  with  a  nimierous  retinue,  came  out,  and  gave 
the  Christians  a  ceremonious  welcome.  He  afterward 
conducted  them  into  his  town,  and  quartered  them 
commodiously  in  several  large  houses,  where  they  were 
abundantly  suppUed  with  provisions.  It  was  now  in  the 
latter  part  of  May;  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  was 
excessive;  and  a  drought  of  long  continuance  threat- 
ened great  injury,  if  not  total  destruction,  to  the 
approaching  harvest.     Though  the  cacique  had  never 

heard,  perhaps,  that  in  exercising  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality, we  may  sometimes  entertain  angels  unawares, 

he  appeared  to  suspect  that  there  was  something  super- 
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human,  if  not  celestial,  in  the  character  of  his  guests. 
He  therefore  applied  to  the  commander  of  the  Chrisfaan 
army,  and  besought  him  to  intercede  with  his  gods  to 
ii\('rt  the  calamity  which  threatened  to  leave  the  people 
of  Casquin  without  their  usual  means  of  maintenance. 
He  informed  De  Soto  that  the  priests  and  prophets  of 
the  tribe  had  been  for  several  days  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  prayers  and  incantations,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  no  refreshing  shower  had  descended  on  the 
parched  and  thirsty  plantations.  "  I  have  no  doubt," 
said  the  chief  to  De  Soto,  "  that  your  God  is  greater 
and  better  fhfin  ours,  and  I  entreat  you  to  petition  liim 
for  rain,  tliat  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  may 
acknowledge  his  power  and  goodness."  To  this  applica- 
tion, Governor  De  Soto  answered,  with  becoming  diffi- 
dence: "That  the  Spaniards  were  sinners,  and,  on  that 
account,  they  could  scarcely  hope  that  tlieir  suppUcations 
would  be  heard ;  nevertheless,  they  would  make  inter- 
cession in  behalf  of  tlieir  Indian  brethren,  placing  all  tlieir 
reliance  on  the  infinite  mercy  of  God."  To  proceed  in 
this  matter  according  to  the  rituals  of  his  Church,  De 
Soto  ordered  his  carpenters  to  construct  a  very  large 
cross,  fifty  feet  in  height,  which  was  shaped  from  one 
of  the  tallest  pine-trees  in  the  forest.  This  sacred 
emblem  was  set  up  on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  and 
the  foUoiving  morning  was  the  appointed  time  for  the 
grand  ceremony  to  take  place.  As  soon  as  the  day 
dawned,  the  Indians  assembled  in  last  numbers,  pre- 
sening  a  profound    silence,  and  gazing   reverently  on 
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that  symbol,  the  import  of  which  they  could  not  be 
supposed  to  understand.  The  Spaniards,  marching  two 
abreast,  and  preceded  by  their  priests,  who  chanted  the 
penitential  psalms,  formed  a  long  procession,  in  which 
many  of  the  Indians  took  a  part,  and  the  whole  line 
comprised  more  than  two  thousand  persons.  When  the 
priests  who  took  the  lead  came  to  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
they  placed  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  the 
soldiers  and  Indians  all  kneeling  around.  The  ecclesi- 
astics then  made  fervent  supplications  to  that  God  of 
Mercy,  "  who  sendeth  his  rain  both  to  the  just  and  to 
the  unjust,"  beseeching  him  to  bestow  his  temporal 
blessings  on  the  heathen,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
reception  of  those  spiritual  gifts  which  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  dispenses  to  all  the  children  of  men.  When  the 
prayers  were  finished,  the  whole  assembly  arose,  and  the 
Spaniards  advanced,  two  at  a  time,  to  the  cross,  where, 
on  bended  knees,  they  kissed  the  consecrated  wood, 
after  which  the  exercises  of  the  day  were  concluded  by 
singing  "  Te  Deum  laudamus.^^  According  to  Herrera 
and  Garcilasso,  the  prayers  of  the  Spaniards  were 
answered,  for  a  very  heavy  rain  fell  on  the  following 
night ;  and  they  add,  that  it  was  the  first  rain  which 
had  fallen  for  several  weeks.  Without  presuming  to 
question  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  we  feel  disposed  to 
doubt  that  there  was  any  miraculous  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  in  this  particular  case.  If  the  rela- 
tion is  strictly  true,  there  is  no  proof  of  supernatural 
agency  in  the  matter ;  for  the  rain  would  probably  have 
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fallen  if  the  Spaniards  had  not  prayed.  The  difference 
between  post  hoc  and  propter  hoc  should  be  well  undei* 
stood  by  all  who  attempt  to  ■(vrite  history,  or  to  account 
for  any  remarkable  event.  But  we  are  compelled  to  spoil 
a  good  story,  by  showing  that  a  considerable  part  of  it 
ma)'  properly  be  rejected  as  one  of  Garcilasso's  numerous 
fabrications.  His  account  of  the  affair  is  very  much  at 
variance  wth  that  of  an  eye-witness,  the  Gentleman  of 
ElvaSjWho  says  nothing  about  the  rain,  or  the  want  of  it, 
and  avers  that  the  large  cross  was  erected  for  quite 
another  puriwse.  From  the  writer  just  referred  to,  we 
learn  that  the  cacique  brought  two  lilind  men  to  De 
Soto,  and  desired  the  latter  to  restore  their  sight.  De 
Soto  honestly  confessed  that  this  task  was  far  beyond 
his  abilities,  and  he  made  use  of  this  occasion  to 
instruct  tlie  cacique  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  He  commanded  a  cross  to  be  made,  and  set 
up  in  the  highest  part  of  the  tomi,  "  declaring  that  the 
Christiims  worshiped  the  same  in  memory  of  that  on 
which  Christ  had  suffered.  The  Spaniards  kneeled 
before  it,  and  the  Indians  followed  their  example.  The 
governor  ailvised  the  chief  that  thenceforth  he  should 
pay  liis  adoration  to  the  Cross,  and  ask  whatsoever  he 
needed  of  that  Lord  of  Heaven  wliose  sufferings  and 
death  the  cross  was  intended  to  commemorate,"* 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  Cacique  Casqui 
and  his  people  were  more  apt  to  imitate  the  practices  of 

•  Portuguese  Narrnlivc:  CItap.  xxiii. 
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the  Spaniards  than  to  profit  by  their  instructions ;  for, 
only  a  few  days  after  the  event  just  related,  while  they 
were  traveling  in  company  with  the  Christians,  they 
plundered  a  town  belonging  to  a  neighboring  tribe,  took 
many  prisoners,  grossly  abused  the  women,  tore  open 
the  sepulchres,  and  trampled  on  the  bones  of  the  dead/'* 
The  town  of  Capaha,  where  these  outrages  were  com- 
mitted, was  situated  on  an  elevated  piece  of  land,  at  the 
distance  of  five  days' journey  from  the  village  where 
De  Soto  had  erected  the  cross.  Mr.  McCuUoh  places 
Capaha  on  the  bank  of  Red  River,  but  Dr.  Monette 
beUeves  that  it  was  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Mississippi,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  Helena,  Arkansas. 

From  Capaha,  De  Soto  returned  to  Casquin  with  a 
determination  to  proceed  from  thence  to  the  westward, 
in  search  of  a  land  called  Colgoa,  which,  as  they 
learned  from  the  Indians,  produced  a  yellow  shining 
metal,  supposed  to  be  gold.  A  march  of  about  one 
himdred  miles  through  a  fertile  and  populous  country, 
brought  the  Spaniards  to  the  town  of  Quigate,  where 
they  remained  for  several  days.  From  thence  they 
traveled  for  five  days  over  marshy  land,  "  so  wet  that 
they  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  water,"  and  reached 
Colgoa  on  the  ninth  day  of  August.  This  town  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  and  on  the  bank  of  a 
river   "as  large  as  the  Coya  in  Estremadura."     This 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  Dec.  iv.,  Lib.  vii.,  Cap.  5. 
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"river"  says  Dr.  Monette,  must  have  been  the  Big  Meta 
Creek,  about  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Little  Rock, 
Here  a  new  disappointment  awaited  our  persevering  but 
imfortunate  adventurer.  The  shining  metal,  concerning 
which  he  had  received  such  flattering  accounts  at 
Casquin,  proved  to  be  copper. 

In  answer  to  his  inquiries,  the  people  of  Colgoa 
informed  De  Soto  that  the  country  to  the  north  was 
thinly  inhabited  by  roaming  tribes  of  Indians,  who  did 
not  cultivate  the  land,  but  maintained  themselves  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  But  the  southern  region  was 
described  in  more  favorable  terms.  It  was  represented 
to  be  a  grain  producing  and  populous  countrj',  inhabited 
by  tribes  who  were  not  of  a  very  fierce  and  warUke 
character.  This  information  produced  a  general  desire 
among  the  Spaniards  to  move  southward.  Accordingly 
they  traveled  in  that  direction,  or  rather  to  the  south- 
west, for  nine  days,  and  came  to  a  to^vn  called  Tanico, 
supi>osed  to  be  on  the  head-waters  of  Sahne  River. 
Here  the  Spaniards  procured  a  quantity  of  rock-salt,  as 
clear  as  crystal;  a  luxury  which  long  privation  had 
taught  them  to  appreciate,  for  they  had  been  entirely 
without  salt  for  more  than  a  year.  As  soon  as  they 
obtained  this  supply,  the  soldiers  greedily  swallowed  it 
in  such  large  quantities  that  ten  of  them  died  in  conse- 
quence. 

From  Tanico  they  made  a  journey  of  five  days  to  the 
town  of  Tula,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  gave 
the  Spaniards  more  trouble  than  any  other  people  on 
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the  American  continent.  In  fact  the  inhabitants  of 
Tula  were  unconquerable.  Several  of  them  had  been 
seized  by  the  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
information  respecting  the  country;  but  no  thread  of 
torture  or  death  could  make  these  men  traitors.  Their 
invariable  answer  was,  "  You  may  kill  me  if  you  please, 
but  I  will  tell  you  nothing."*  While  the  Spaniards 
were  encamped  in  the  neighborhood,  they  were 
attacked  by  some  of  these  brave  people,  who  used  clubs 
of  a  prodigious  size  and  handled  them  with  terrible 
effect.  It  appears  that  a  Spanish  cavalier,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  his  horse  and  sword,  was  scarcely  a  match 
for  one  of  these  native  heroes,  armed  with  nothing  but 
his  cudgel.  Herrera  confesses  that  his  countrymen  were 
severely  handled  by  the  men  of  Tula ;  and,  if  any  con- 
firmation of  this  report  were  necessary,  the  evidence  of 
the  Portuguese  Gentleman  would  be  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  fact.  According  to  the  last-mentioned  writer, 
the  Indians  of  this  place  fenced  so  admirably  with  their 
clubs,  that  the  horses  and  riders  were  both  wearied  out 
by  the  protracted  combat.  One  example  of  heroism  on 
the  part  of  an  Indian  is  worthy  of  commemoration.  Dur- 
ing the  skirmish,  one  of  the  natives^  was  wounded,  and 
fell  among  the  dead  bodies  of  severat  of  his  compatriots. 
While  some  Christians  were  examining  the  corpses  of  the 
slain,  the  wounded  man  suddenly  started  up,  snatched  a 
battle-axe  from  the  hand  of  a  dead  Spaniard,  and  struck 


*  Ilerrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  Dec.  iv.,  Lib.  viii.,  Cap.  6. 
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Juan  de  Carranza  a  blow  which  dove  his  target  and 
wounded  him  in  the  arm.  Diego  de  Godoy  adranced 
to  assist  his  comrade,  but  was  disabled  in  the  same 
manner.  Another  blow  of  the  battle-axe  knocked 
Francisco  de  Salazar  from  hia  horse,  and  left  him  insen- 
sible on  the  ground.  Thus  three  representatives  of 
Spanish  cluvalry  were  subdued  by  one  Indian  warrior, 
who  fought  with  a  weapon  which  he  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  use,  and  who  was  wounded  at  the  time 
he  performed  this  admirable  exploit  A  paltry  fellow 
named  Gonzalez  Silvestre,  approached  this  noble  Indian 
behind  and  cut  off  his  arm.  Being  no  longer  able  to 
defend  himself,  he  was  dispatched  by  his  enemies. 

A  want  of  perspicuity  in  this  part  of  the  narrative 
makes  us  suspect  that  the  story  is  imperfectly  told ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  some  of  the  incidents  are  sup- 
pressed. The  Portuguese  Gentleman  says  that  the 
governor  determined  to  return  toward  Cayas,  before  the 
Indians  could  collect  in  greater  numbers.  This  plan  of 
Ue  Soto  seems  to  have  been  a  prudent  and  necessary 
measure  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  his  whole  army. 
His  loss  of  men  and  horses  had  been  considerable 
while  the  enemy  had  scarcely  any  advantage  of  num- 
bers; it  was  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  if  the  natives 
should  gather  in  great  force,  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Spaniards  would  be  inevitable.  We  learn  £om 
Herrera  that  the  Spaniards  departed  from  Tula 
with  only  two  prisoners,  viz.,  one  woman  and  one 
boy.     From  this   feet  alone,  we  may  infer  that  their 
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operattons  against  the  people  of  that  district  had  not 
be^i  successiiil;  and,  after  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  wo  con- 
clude that  the  departure  of  the  Christians  from  this 
region  may  very  safely  be  called  a  retreat.  The  Indian 
tribe  here  spoken  of  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  parent 
stock  of  the  wild  and  ferocious  Camanches. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVn. 

DE  aOTO'S  MARCH  THROUGH  ABKANSAS— APPALUSO  DIFFICl'L- 
TIES — HE  ESTERS  THE  INDIAN  TEBUnOBY — TAKES  PO8&ESSI0>* 
OF  THE  TOWN  OF  AUTUMQCE — FIXES  HIS  WIKTER-QCARTBKS 
— TEKBIBLE  BUFFBBINaS  OF  THK  SPANIAKD6 — DEATH  0?  JUAS 
ORTIZ— DARINQ  ADVEBTDItE  OV  DE  SOTO — ASSAULt  (W  AK 
ISDIAN  TOWS — IT  IS  FIBED  BT  THE  INHABITANTS — DB 
SOTO'S  PRESS-OANO  —  RETROGRESSIVE  MOVEMENTS  ■ —  THE 
SPANIARDS  VISIT  THE  HOT-SPRINGS  OF  ARKANSAS — DBSERTION 
OF  DON  JAMES  DE  GUZMAN — HE  RESOLVES  TO  STAT  WITH 
THE  INDIANS — DE  SOTO  FORTIFIES  HIMSELF  ON  TQB  MISSIS- 
SIPPI— HE  IS  INSULTED  BT  AN  INDIAN  CACIQUE — HIS  FEABS 
FOR  DONNA  ISABELLA — HE  BUILDS  TWO  BEIOANTINES,  AND 
RESOLVES  TO  SEND  THEM  TO  HAVANA — HIS  BAD   REFLECTIONS. 

[A.  D.  1541-1542.] 

The  land  called  Tula  by  the  historians  of  De  Soto's 
expedition  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  between 
the  upper  Ouachita  Kiver  and  the  Little  Missouri. 
Finding  his  force  considerably  decreased  by  bootless  and 
sanguinary  contests  with  the  invincible  tribes  which 
inhabited  this  country,  De  Soto  prudently  refrained 
feom  canying  on  a  war  in  which  nothing  could  be 
gained,  and  all  might  be  lost.  As  soon  as  his  wounded 
men  were  able  to  travel,  therefore,  he  marched  forward, 
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taking  a  north-westerly  course,  and  passing  over  a 
rough  mountainous  country,  interspersed  with  gloomy 
and  almost  impenetrable  forests.  Wherever  the  Span- 
iards met  with  any  inhabitants  on  this  route,  they  were 
sure  to  find  enemies ;  and  such  was  the  reckless  valor 
of  these  savage  foemen,  that  twenty  or  thirty  of  them 
would  often  attack  the  whole  Spanish  army,  seldom  fail- 
ing to  kill  several  Christians  before  they  retired  to 
the  thickets  from  which  they  had  emerged.  In  these 
skirmishes  many  of  the  Indians  were  slain,  but  the 
losses  of  the  Spaniards  were  irreparable,  for  not  a  man 
or  horse  could  be  replaced. 

The  adventurers  struggled  onward,  setting  every 
danger  at  defiance,  and  surmounting  every  obstacle 
which  nature  and  savage  enmity  could  oppose  to  their 
progress.  They  climbed  over  high  mountains,  and  forded 
deep  rivers,  plunged  into  morasses  which  threatened  to 
engulf  both  man  and  horse,  and  cut  their  way  through 
tangled  forests  which  the  Indian  hunter  had  never 
attempted  to  penetrate.  And  this  route,  which  was 
troublesome  enough  in  itself,  could  not  be  traveled  with- 
out constant  exposure  to  all  the  hazards  of  warfare  with 
insidious  and  desperate  enemies.  At  length,  having 
journeyed  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  since 
they  left  Tula,  the  Spaniards  came,  once  more,  to  cul- 
tivated lands,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  region 
which  is  now  called  the  Indian  Territory.  Here  De 
Soto  found  a  large  town,  "  comprising  many  well-built 
houses,"  and  bearing  the  name   of  Autiamque.     This 
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town  was  stationed  on  the  bank  of  a  wide  and  rapid  rivet^'l 
which  we  identify  with  the  Arkansas,  one  of  the  priudpi 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,     'l"he  martial  music  g 
flying  banners  of  the  SpaJiish  troops  liad  lieen  heanl'1 
and  seen  by  the   people  of  Autiamque,  whose   instiiio*] 
tivc  apprehensions  of  danger  made  them  abandon  thciR 
houses,  and  betake  themselves  to  some  place  of  securitf  J 
The  Christians,  therefore,  took  quiet  possession  of  i 
their  property,  real  and  personal,  including  a  good  stO( 
of  provisions,  which  was  found  in  tlie  houses.     At  t 
place  De  Soto  fixed  his  winter-quarters,  having  Btronglj 
fortified  the  village,  to  defend  it  against  the  assaidts  ( 
the  Indians,  who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  make 
some  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  dwellings  and  other 
property.     The  vrintcr  was  excessively  severe,  and  the 
deep  snow  blockaded  the  Spaniards  in  their  habitations, 
preventing  them  for  some  weeks  from  seeking  fresh  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fuel.     There  was  much  suffering  and 
sickness  among  them,  and  Juan  Ortiz,  whose  singular 
history  was  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  rigor  of  the  season,  and  the  extraordinary 
privations  to  which  he  was  subjected.     This  man  had 
served  the  expedition  as  chief  interpreter.     His  knowl- 
edge of  several  Indian  dialects,  and  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people  had 
made  him  eminently  useful  to  the  Spaniards,  and  his 
death  was  lamented  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
that  could  have  befallen  them  in  their  present  situation 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  IntUans  rejected  all  offers  of 
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peace.  When  the  Spaniards  went  to  the  woods  m  search 
of  game,  they  were  obliged  to  go  well  armed,  and  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  natives. 
Not  a  rabbit  or  raccoon  could  be  kiUed  without  exposing 
the  lives  of  the  soldiers  to  imminent  hazard ;  and  several 
of  De  Soto's  men,  while  engaged  in  hunting,  were  shot 
by  the  Indian  archers. 

As  the  spring  drew  near,  De  Soto  began  to  make 
preparations  for  travel.  He  had  lost  all  hope  of  finding 
a  gold  region  on  the  route  which  he  lately  traveled ;  he 
therefore  considered  it  expedient  to  return  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  another  route,  and  establish  a  colony  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  river.  His  design  now  was  to  build 
two  brigantines,  which  might  descend  the  Mississippi  to 
the  sea,  and  so  proceed  to  Havana,  to  give  his  coimtry- 
men  in  Cuba  an  account  of  his  discoveries,  and  to 
induce  some  of  them,  if  possible,  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance. The  situation  of  De  Soto,  at  this  time  (April, 
1542)  was  deplorable  enough.  He  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  wilderness,  and  surrounded  by  people  who  were 
infuriated  by  galling  oppression  and  wrongs  of  the  most 
aggravated  character.  More  than  half  of  his  army  had 
perished  by  disease,  accident,  or  the  devastation  of  war  ; 
and  nearly  all  who  survived  were  dissatisfied,  and  anxious 
to  withdraw  from  his  service.  The  greater  number  of 
the  horses  had  also  perished,  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
many  of  those  which  remained  were  lame  and  unfit 
for  travel. 

Among  other  preparations  for  the  intended  journey, 
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it  was  desirable  or  necessary,  (as  the  Spaniards  thought), 
to  procure  a  number  of  Indian  slaves  to  carrj'  the  ba^age. 
Several  of  the  officers  under  De  Soto's  command  were 
sent  out,  with  parties  of  soldiers,  to  capture  Indians  for 
this  purpose ;  but  the  inti-actable  savages  made  sudi 
desperate  resistance,  that  tlie  Christians  always  returned 
from  their  slave-hunting  excursions  disgusted  and  unsuc- 
cessful. Finally,  Governor  De  Soto  himself  was  obliged 
to  undertake  this  duty.  With  nearly  his  whole  force, 
horse  and  foot,  he  followed  the  course  of  the  river  for 
twenty  leagues,  and  arrived  at  a  popiilous  town  about 
day-break,  hoping  to  take  the  inhabitants  by  suri)rise. 
But,  luckily  for  themselves,  tlie  people  of  this  town  were 
early  risers ;  tliey  descried  the  approaching  strangers ; 
and,  being  aware  of  their  character,  they  hurried  off 
their  women  and  children  to  the  woods,  and  set  fire  to 
their  village.  In  spite  of  this  Muscovite  expedient,  the 
Cliristiaus  obtained  some  booty ;  and  the  governor,  after 
an  obstinate  battle  with  the  men  of  the  place,  captured 
about  fifty  of  them,  and  impressed  them  into  his  service. 
To  reconcile  them  to  their  situation,  he  ordered  his 
interpreters  to  inform  them  that  tliey  should  be  liberated 
as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  could  dispense  with  their 
assistance. 

De  Soto  broke  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Autiamque 
about  the  beginning  of  April.  Proceeding  castivard 
toward  the  Mississippi,  they  traveled  seven  days  without 
opposition,  and  arrived  at  a  town  called  Nauguaten, 
the  cacique  of  which  sent  "  four  men  of  quality,"  (as 
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Henera  says),  to  offer  the  Spaniards  his  iriendship  and 
services.  At  this  place,  a  Spanish  cavalier,  whose  name 
was  James  de  Guzman,  and  who  was  the  representative 
of  a  noble  family  in  Seville,  deserted  fi:om  the  army. 


and  took  up  his  abode  with  the  Indians,  This  yoimg 
gentleman  had  been  addicted  to  the  vice  of  gaming,  and 
while  engaged  at  play  with  some  of  his  companions,  a 
few  days  before  his  desertion,  he  staked  his  arms,  his 
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horse,  and  finally  a  beautiftil  female  Indian  slaVe,  all  of 
which  articles  were  lost  by  the  chances  of  the  game.  Ho 
easily  surrendered  the  arms  and  the  horse  to  the  winnei 
of  the  stakes ;  but,  to  avoid  separation  fi;om  the  woman 
whom  he  jKissionately  loved,  he  elopetl  i^ith  her,  and 
took  refuge  with  the  Indians  of  Nauguaten.  De  Soto, 
wlio  was  much  grieved  aud  incensed  by  the  yomig  noble- 
man's base  conduct,  sent  a  letter  to  him,  Vfith  a  jwremp- 
tory  order  to  return  to  his  duty.  Guzman  returned  the 
same  letter,  on  the  back  of  which  he  had  written  with 
a  fire-coal : 

"  Your  Excellency  must  pardon  me  for  preferring  the 
society  of  the  Indians  to  that  which  I  ha^-e  just  left. 
Wliilc  I  was  in  your  company,  I  learned  many  things 
which  it  may  be  to  my  advantage  to  forget,  and  I  hope 
that  my  residence  among  the  Indians  may  bo  the  means 
of  my  reformation.  I  msh  you  all  a  safe  and  speedy 
return  to  your  countrj-,  lly  resolution  is  to  remain 
where  I  am.  Jahes  DE  GuzMAN." 


Higlily  offended  at  Guzman's  obstinacy,  the  governor 
now  sent  a  message  to  the  cacique  of  Nauguaten,  with 
an  intimation  that  the  four  envoys  woidd  be  detained  as 
hostages  until  the  Spanish  deserter  should  be  sent  back 
to  the  army.  To  this  requisition  the  cacique  returned 
tlie  followuig  pithy  response:  "If  you  are  disposed  to  act 
so  unjustly  as  to  punish  four  of  my  people  for  a  faidt 
committed  by  one  of  your'  own  men,  }ou  must  do  as 
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you  intend,  for  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  resist  you.  I 
have  not  compelled  your  coimtryman  to  remain  with  us, 
and  I  will  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  order  him  to 
depart." 

De  Soto  was  generally  disposed  to  act  justly,  when  he 
rightly  understood  the  merits  of  a  case.  "  He  saw," 
says  Herrera,  "  that  the  cacique  was  in  the  right."  He 
therefore  dismissed  the  four  Indians  with  courteous 
words  and  some  acceptable  presents.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  Spaniards  resumed  their  march,  leaving 
Don  Diego  de  Guzman  to  correct  his  moral  obliquities 
by  a  life-long  association  with  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Arkansas.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  that  this 
adopted  citizen  proved,  in  the  end,  to  be  a  valuable 
acqiiisition  to  the  unsophisticated  community  which 
opened  its  arms  to  receive  him. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  Mississippi,  the  CastiUans 
passed  the  famous  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  is  about  sixty  miles  south-west  of  Little 
Rock.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  these  springs  were 
known  to  the  Indians,  and  De  Soto's  guides  advised  the 
sick  Spaniards,  some  of  whom  were  sorely  afl9.icted  with 
rheumatic  and  catarrhal  diseases,  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  salutiferous  foimtains.  As  it  was  generally  beUeved 
in  Spain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  that  Florida  con- 
tained that  miraculous  spring,  whose  waters  restored 
withered  age  and  decrepitude  to  the  bloom  and  activity 
of  youth,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  De  Soto's  com- 
panions,  at  the  first  \iew  of  these  fountains,  flattered 
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themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  had  found  the  very 
object  of  Ponce  de  Icon's  long  and  misucccssful  search. 
"While  they  qnafFed  the  fuming  liquid,  perhaps  the 
euvaUers  of  De  Soto's  part)"  indulged  tlie  hope  of  pro- 


i 

I 


longing  an  existence,  mucli  of  which  had  been  unpro- 
fitable to  tliemselves  and  severely  afflictive  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  family.  But,  happily  for  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  the  power  of  wicked  men  to  do 
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mischief  endures  but  for  a  little  while,  and  admits  of  no 
extension  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  a  merciful 
Providence. 

From  the  province  of  Nauguaten  the  Spaniards  pro- 
ceeded to  that  of  Guacame,  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and 
warlike  people,  who  would  never  be  at  peace  with  the 
Christians.  Nevertheless  it  appears  that  this  tribe  was 
not  altogether  averse  to  Catholicism,  for  little  wooden 
crosses  were  found  in  all  the  houses ;  and  this  practice 
was  accoimted  for  by  supposing  that  Alver  Nunez  had 
introduced  it  into  the  provinces  which  he  had  visited, 
and  that,  by  gradually  spreading,  it  had  reached  this 
remote  region.  The  Spaniards  should  have  hailed 
this  circumstance  as  a  gratifying  proof  that  the  people 
had  some  capacity  for  the  reception  of  their  faith; 
but  how  shall  we  explain  the  feet  that  a  nation  which 
had  so  much  regard  and  affection  for  the  Cross,  could 
cherish  the  most  bitter  and  irreconcilable  hatred  for  the 

Christians  1 

As  the  hostile  feelings  and  actions  of  this  half-con- 
verted tribe  made  it  impossible  for  the  Spaniards  to 
remain  in  their  company,  the  Christian  army  departed 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  proceeding  eastward 
by  long  marches,  they  crossed  seven  large  provinces, 
without  meeting  with  any  important  adventures.  One 
of  our  authorities  says :  "  They  wished  to  avoid  any  col- 
lision with  the  natives,  because  their  force  had  been  so 
greatly  diminished,  and  they  feared  that  simimer  would 
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pass  away  before  they  could  reach  the  place  where  the 
governor  proposed  to  found  his  colony."* 

By  pushing  onward  with  the  greatest  expedition,  De 
Soto  managed  to  reach  the  banka  o£  the  Great  River  on 
tlie  last  day  of  May,  1542.  He  took  possession  of  an 
Indian  town  caUcd  Guachoya,  wliich  occupied  a  com- 
manding position  not  far  from  the  western  shore  of  the  I 
^Mississippi,  and  very  near  tlie  thirtj'-fouith  parallel  of 
North  Latitude.  This  place  had  been  strongly  fortified 
by  the  Indians  with  palisades,  and,  with  very  httle  labor, 
the  Spaniards  made  it  impregnable.  The  cacique  of  i 
Guachoya,  who  had  quietly  yielded  up  his  town  to  the  | 
invaders,  was  then  at  war  with  the  cacique  of  a  neigh- 
boring pro\ince  called  Anilco.  Finding  that  the  Span- 
iards Iiad  been  roughly  treated  while  passing  through 
the  last-named  province,  the  chief  of  Guachoya  pro- 
posed to  form  an  alliance  with  De  Soto  for  the  purpose 
of  chastising  his  hauglity  rival.  This  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  combined  forces  made  an  attack  on  the  principal 
town  of  Anilco,  wliich  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the 
Indians  of  Guachoya  began  a  general  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex;  but  De  Soto 
quickly  stopped  these  proceedings  by  sounding  a  retreat, 
and  ordering  his  men  to  drive  all  their  Indian  allies  out 
of  the  place.  This  behavior  of  our  hero  was  no  less 
pohtic  than  humane. 

Governor  De  Soto  now  returned  to  Guachoya  and 

*  Herrera,  Hist,  Inil.,  Dec.  iv.,  Lib,  i.,  Cap.  1. 
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immediately  began  to  build  the  two  brigaatines  which 
he  proposed  to  send  to  Havana.  Nearly  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  any  opportunity  had  been  offered  him  to 
send  intelligence  of  his  whereabouts  and  welfeire  to 
Donna  Isabella,  and  the  melancholy  tone  of  his  lady's 
last  letter  to  him  made  him  apprehensive  that  her 
health  and  happiness  had  been  seriously  affected  by  that 
mental  inquietude  which  had  been  induced  by  his  pro- 
tracted absence.  His  chief  motive  for  transmitting  in- 
telligence to  Cuba,  now  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  so,  was  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  his  wife.  He 
almost  shrunk,  however,  from  the  painful  necessity  of 
informing  her  that  his  expedition  had  totally  failed  in 
its  principal  object,  and  that  all  he  possessed  in  the 
world  had  been  sacrificed  in  this  fruitless  enterprise. 
Little  did  De  Soto  suspect,  while  he  gave  way  to  these 
bitter  reflections,  that  he  had  achieved  more  than  Cor- 
tez  or  Pizarro,  by  discovering  and  exploring  lands  which 
were  destined  to  become  infinitely  more  prosperous  and 
wealthy  than  Mexico  and  Peru.  Little  did  he  suspect 
that,  as  the  first  discoverer  of  that  dark  and  torrent-like 
flood,  on  which  his  dejected  gaze  was  now  fastened,  he 
had  won  a  more  glorious  wreath  than  the  erring  judg- 
ment of  mankind  had  awarded  to  the  despoilers  of 
Atahuallapa  and  Montezuma. 

As  De  Soto  intended  to  make  a  permanent  establish- 
ment at  Guachoya,  it  was  very  important  to  have  a  good 
imderstanding  with  the  surrounding  caciques.  Some 
of  them  were  easily  propitiated,  though  the  Spaniards 
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had  been  aggressiye  enough  to  provoke  their  unap- 1 
peasable  enmity.  But  one  of  De  Soto's  neighbors,  the  i 
Cacique  of  Quiqualtangui,  stubbornly  resisted  all  of  the  t 
governor's  conciliatory  efforts.  This  chief  was  the  lord 
of  a  fruitful  and  populous  district,  having  a  capital  town 
of  five  hundred  houses.  like  Hannibal,  he  had  bound 
himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  make  no  peace  or  composi**^H 
tion  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  He  denounced  ^H 
the  Spaniards  as  a  gang  of  strolling  robbers,  and  threat- 
ened to  punish  them  with  the  ignominious  death  of  the 
gibbet.  Do  Soto,  being  now  without  any  forces  sufficient 
to  contend  uith  this  stem  minister  of  justice,  was 
obliged  to  ha\e  recourse  to  an  expedient  wliich  scarcely 
suited  liis  character  as  a  Christian  soldier.  Having 
heard  that  the  Chief  of  Quiqualtangui  was  a  worshiper 
of  the  Sun,  tlic  governor  sent  a  message  to  the  cacique 
with  the  information  that  he  and  the  other  Spaniards 
were  the  cliildren  of  tliat  bright  divinity ;  and  they 
hoped  that  their  Indian  brother  would  be  persuaded  to 
pay  tliem  a  fraternal  visit.  To  this  kind  invitation,  the 
wary  chief  answered,  with  Tmdisguised  contempt ;  "  Tell 
him,  if  he  is  tlie  child  of  the  Sun,  to  drj-  up  the  river, 
and  I  will  acknowledge  his  relationship  to  my  deity." 

Altliough  this  required  test  was  impracticable,  De  Soto 
did  not  despair  of  gaining  the  cacique's  iriendship  and 
contidence.  He  had  always  been  more  remarkable  than 
any  of  his  countr)-men  for  treating  the  Indians  with 
forbearance  and  courtesy,  and  to  this  cause,  as  well  as  to 
his  superior  courage,  we  may  ascribe  the  long  preserva- 
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tion  of  himself  and  his  army  among  the  warlike  tribes 
of  North  America.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  other 
Spaniard  who  figured  in  the  conquest  of  the  New 
World  could  l^ave  penetrated  to  the  Mississippi  River ; 
for  the  conviction  forces  itself  on  our  mind  that  the 
Spanish  "conquerors"  in  general  did  not  possess 
that  amount  of  courage  and  military  skill  which 
would  have  made  them  successful  in  opposition  to 
those  truly  formidable  enemies  which  De  Soto  was 
obliged  to  encounter.  And  we  are  altogether  con- 
vinced that  the  reckless  barbarity  which  nearly  all  the 
Spanish  commanders  displayed  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Indians  would  have  been  enough,  by  itself,  to  make 
their  progress  among  the  North  American  tribes  exceed- 
ingly brief.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  his- 
tory of  those  men  who  preceded  De  Soto  in  the  explora- 
tion of  Florida ;  and  the  accoimt  which  we  have  given 
of  De  Soto's  own  operations  in  this  country  will  make 
it  apparent  that  his  principal  disasters  were  caused  by 
his  unwise  attempts  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  his  prede- 
cessors. We  have  scarcely  any  doubt  that  his  most 
censurable  actions  originated  in  an  undue  respect  for 
precedent.  He  submitted  occasionally  to  be  guided,  not 
by  his  own  judgment,  but  by  a  certain  military  system, 
which  his  countrymen  had  established  and  recommended 
as  the  best  and  only  means  of  subjugating  the  native 
tribes  of  Anderica. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIIL 

UE  SOTo'B  ILLXESS — Qia  MSNTAL  UNEASINESS  AKD  SELF- 
REPROACH — Hia  FEARS  OF  INSIAN  TREACHERY — HE  PRE- 
TENDS TO  UNDERSTAND  MAOIC — SINGULAR  USE  OF  A  LOOErSQ- 
GLASS — HIS  DISEASE  BECOMES  DANGEROUS— HE  REMEMBERS 
TUB  PROPHECY  OF  MICEB  CODRO — WHY  HE  WAS  rsWlLLIKS 
TO  DIE — HE  CHOOSES  A  SUCCESSOR — HB  TAKES  LEAVE  OP 
HIS  OFFICERS  AND  SOLDIERS  —  HIS  MESSAGE  TO  DOSSA 
ISABELLA — THE  CLOSING  SCENES — MURDER  SUSPECTED  AFTER 
TUREB  HUNDRED  YEARS'  CONCEALMENT— PROOFS  EXHIBITED 
— A  MYSTERIOUS  STORY  ELUCIDATED — A  NATIONAL  PECULI- 
ARITY   OF    THE    SPANIARDS.       [a.  D.  1541.] 

The  two  brigantmcs  which  were  destined  to  cam'  to 
Havana  an  account  of  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  our  adventurers,  were  scarcely  half  finished, 
when  Dc  Soto  was  attacked  by  a  singular  disease,  or 
rather  by  a  compUcation  of  disorders,  the  real  character 
of  which  has  been  left  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  impene- 
trable mystery.  The  common  behef  is  that  his  malady 
was  induced  by  mental  agitation,  or  by  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found regret  for  certain  errors  which  he  had  committed 
in  the  management  of  his  expedition.  It  is  said  that 
he  reproached  liimself  chiefly  for  having  neglected  to 
fortify  himself  near  the  sea-shore,  where  he  might  have 
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had  an  easy  communication  with  his  friends  in  Cuba, 
and  obtained  from  that  island  fresh  supplies  of  men, 
arms,  and  provisions.  His  present  position  was  embar- 
rassing indeed,  but  not  desperate.  It  was  necessary  to 
find  some  means  of  maintenance  for  his  army  while  he 
was  waiting  for  the  assistance  which  he  expected  from 
his  coimtrymen  in  Havana,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was 
requisite  that  he  should  find  some  Indian  settlement  which 
had  not  been  ravaged  and  exhausted  by  his  former  ope- 
rations. The  only  grain-producing  coimtry  now  within 
his  reach  was  the  territory  of  his  irreconcilable  enemy, 
the  Cacique  of  Quiqualtangui.  This  man  presided 
over  a  numerous  and  warUke  tribe,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  too  much  reduced  in  strength  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  his  coimtry.  He  was  inaccessible  to  all 
their  plausible  and  persuasive  courtesies,  and  every 
proposition  of  friendship  on  their  part  was  met  by 
him  with  a  stem  or  supercilious  repulse.  It  must  have 
required  all  De  Soto's  philosophy  to  bear  with  the 
insulting  behavior  of  this  cacique.  Two  years  before, 
when  the  Spaniards  were  strong  enough  to  be  vindictive, 
these  aflfronts  would  have  afforded  a  sufficient  pretext 
for  laying  waste  the  whole  land,  and  murdering  half  the 
population.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  haughty  and 
xmconquerable  De  Soto  found  it  necessary  to  be  patient 
and  submissive ;  but  doubtless  he  solaced  himself  with 
the  hope  of  ample  satisfaction  at  a  more  convenient 
time.  When  a  proud  man  feels  himself  degraded  by 
insults  which  he  cannot  resent,  he  finds  that  to  be  weak 
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is,  indeed,  the  heighth  and  depth  of  misery.  The 
languor  of  disease  was  now  added  to  the  other  disabilitiea 
of  De  Soto. 

"To  infunt  wcakuess  sunk  the  warrior's  arm." 

The  strongest  mind  sinks  under  the  paralyzing  con- 
eciousness  of  physical  debUity,  and  De  Soto  in  his  sick-  j 
ness  was  not  quite  a  hero.    Among  other  causes  of  anxiety  J 
and  apprehension  which  now  harassed  his  inind,  was  1 
the    probable    treachery   of    his    Indian    allies.      The  I 
cacique  and  people  of  Guachoya,  in  whose  land  he  was  I 
an  uninvited   and,  possibly,  an  unwelcome   guest,  had  ' 
thus   far   treated    the    strangers  with  aU  the    external 
manifestations  of  good-will.     But  the  many  and  great 
injuries  which  they  had  received  from  the  Spaniards 
made  it  xmsafe  for  the  latter  to  build  any  calculations  on 
their  friendship.     While  De  Soto  possessed  his  usual 
health  and  strength,  he  exercised  a  controUing  power 
over  these  people.     Then  they  almost  reverenced  him 
as  a  divinity ;    but  in  his  present  feeble  and  prostrate 
condition,  they  recognized  tlic  immistakable    signs  of 
human  frailty,  and  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  no  less 
mortal  than  themselves.     The  quick  discernment  of  De 
Soto  perceived  the  cliange  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  his  uncivihzed  acquaintances ;  and  he  obserred, 
with  increasing  sohcitude,  that  none  of  his  subordinate 
officers  liad  inspired  the  Indians  vfith.  a  salutary  feeling 
of  awe.     In  these  circumstances,  there  was  good  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  savages  would  conspire  together 
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aad  make  use  of  some  means  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
oppressors.  Certainly  the  opportunity  was  very  favorable 
for  the  execution  of  such  a  design.  De  Soto  endeavored 
to  maintain  his  ascendency  over  the  people  of  Guachoya 
by  operating  on  their  national  superstitions.  Observing 
that  they  were  steadfast  beUevers  in  the  arts  of  magic 
and  necromancy,  he  pretended  that  he  was  able  to 
divine  their  thoughts  by  means  of  a  looking-glass,  in 
which  they  saw  their  reflected  Uneaments,  and  were 
persuaded  that  this  effect  was  produced  by  spiritual 
agency.  We  can  scarcely  beheve  that  these  people 
were  really  deceived  by  such  a  superficial  artifice ;  it  is 
more  probable  that  their  credulous  simpUcity  was 
affected  as  a  cloak  for  their  o^vn  mischievous  designs. 

But  while  De  Soto  was  thus  practicing  on  the  super- 
stition of  the  Indians,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  own 
liability  to  the  same  intellectual  disease.  The  most 
deUghtful  occupation  of  his  hours  of  leisure  was  to 
reperuse  the  letters  which  he  had  received,  at  various 
times,  from  Donna  Isabella.  While  confined  to  his 
couch,  this  was  his  frequent  employment;  and,  among 
the  written  correspondence  between  his  lady  and  him- 
self he  foimd  that  letter  which  Isabella  had  sent  by  the 
hands  of  Micer  Codro.  The  sight  of  this  missive 
brought  the  astrologer  to  his  remembrance ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  recollected  the  particulars  of  a  conversa- 
tion which  he  once  had  with  that  extraordinary  man. 
He  bethought  himself  of  the  parallel  which  Codro  had 
drawn  between  his  destiny  and  that  of  Vasco  Nunez  de 

32 


Codio's  prediction  was  now 
tomcci  to  look  iit  dcatli  as  a  f 
it  in  every  form,  Do  Soto  w 
tunc  and  in  that  situation, 
adieu  to  life  mthout  havinj 
for  which  he  had  stru^lec 
energy.    He  was   unwilling 
inglorious,  when  perhaps  a  fc 
enable  him  to  outstrip  all  k 
for  affluence  and  renown. 
Ferdinand  de  Soto,  the  most 
most  devoted  of  husbands, 
away  from  the  wife  for  whos 
part  of  his  life  had  been  spen 
ous  exertion^    But  we  doubt 
an  astrologer  could  force  all 
tions  oii  the  mind  of  Ferdinai 
of  those  brave  mortals  who  an 
of  death  but  once."     On  hii 
tinued  to  exercise  all  the  duti 
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speedy  dissolution ;  and  this  was  before  his  companions- 
in-arms  seemed  to  apprehend  that  his  situation  was 
dangerous.  He  also  made  Moscoso  acquainted  with 
Micer  Codro's  warning ;  but  jfrom  the  composure  and 
seeming  indifference  with  which  De  Soto  referred  to 
this  subject,  it  might  be  judged  that  he  gave  little  credit 
to  the  prediction.  Of  course,  De  Soto  was  too  wise  to  be 
disturbed  by  such  a  fantastic  intimation. 

One  of  the  monks  who  attended  the  expedition,  and 
who  pretended  to  some  medical  skill,  soon  reported  that 
the  commander  was  gradually  sinking  imder  his  disease, 
all  the  symptoms  of  which  now  began  to  assume  a 
threatening  aspect.  One  of  the  priests  undertook  to 
communicate  the  startling  intelligence  to  De  Soto 
himself.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  acquainted 
with  his  dangerous  circumstances ;  for  there  was  much 
to  do  in  the  way  of  preparation.  De  Soto  heard  the 
announcement  of  his  doom  with  perfect  tranquillity. 
"  This  is  no  more  than  I  have  expected,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  submit  without  a  murmur  to  the  will  of  God."  The 
principal  object  which  now  engaged  his  attention  was 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  him  in  the 
command  of  the  army.  He  requested  his  officers  to 
choose  from  among  themselves  a  man  who  deserved  to 
be  entrusted  with  this  important  charge.  The  cavaliers 
imanimously  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  De  Soto's 
own  choice ;  and,  after  thanking  them  for  this  last  proof 
of  their  confidence,,  he  nominated  Luis  de  Moscoso, 
whom  he  supposed  to  deserve  this  preference.     De  Soto 
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then  exliorted  his  officers  to  perseTere  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duty  to  their  king  and  their  country, 
and  to  cultivate  a  friendly  disposition  among  tliemselves. 
He  advised  them  to  proscentc  the  enterprise  which  he  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  unfinished,  and  he  explained  to 
fhcm  the  plans  which  he  had    formed  for  his  fiiture  1 
operations.     He  recommended  them  to  treat  the  Indiana  ] 
with  lenity  and  forbearance ;  and  regretted  that  he  him-  j 
self  had  not  always  adhered  to  that  line  of  conduct, 
which  he  now  believed  to  be  the  most  expedient  as  wtdl  .1 
as  the  most  humane.     Finally,  he  entreated  them  torn 
forgive  him,  if  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  had  at  1 
any  time  appeared  to  be  unnecessarily  harsh  and  severe, 
lie  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  zeal  and  fidelity 
which  they  had  manifested  in  his  service,  and  he  deeply 
regretted  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  reward  them 
iiccording  to  their  merits. 

Having  bidden  his  officers  an  affectionate  farewell, 
De  Soto  requested  that  the  soldiers  might  be  admitted 
to  his  presence,  twenty  at  a  time.  Some  of  the  men 
were  deeply  affected  when  they  approached  the  bed-side 
of  their  dying  commander,  who  had  always  taken  a  full 
share  of  their  hardships,  dangers  and  prii-ations,  and 
who  was  therefore  entitled  to  all  their  sympathies.  He 
bade  them  all  adieu  and  gave  them  a  parental  blessing, 
with  such  good  counsel  as  their  circumstances  required. 
In  the  next  place,  De  Soto  desired  to  have  a  private 
conversation  mth  his  successor,  !Moscoso,-  whom  he 
charged    with  a  last   message    for    Donna  Isabella,   the 
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purport  of  which  may  be  conjectured  by  those  who  can 
form  some  conception  of  De  Soto's  feehngs  at  that 
moment.  From  the  circumstance  that  Moscoso  was 
"bathed  in  tears"  wlien  he  came  out  of  the  tent  we  may 


judge  that  something  partiaUarly  affecting  must  have 
occurred  during  his  interview  with  the  expiring  hero. 

Having  now  disposed  of  all  temporal  concerns,  De 
Soto  turned  his  undivided  attention  to  the  afimrs  of 
eternity.    It  appears  firora  the  statement  of  one  of  the 


an  erring  fuitli  may  silence 
science. 

Ferdinand  dc  Soto  expirci 
1542.  The  immediate  cause 
explained,  oDd  the  Beveral  ac 
have  reached  us  are  suspido 
otlier.  Where  there  is  mud 
be  some  error  or  felsehood. 
De  Soto  died  of  a  broken 
disturbance  and  anxiety  pro 
proved  &tal  seven  days  afte 
cannot  easily  believe  that  t 
acter  would  be  likely  to  die 
soldier,  whose  valor  and  fer 
tea  thousand  severe  trials 
exuAi  an  accident.  Shakspeai 
of  Julius  Ccesar,  says : 

"  Then  barst  bU 

but  this  catastrophe  must  ht 
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cither  by  grief  or  despair.     The  heart  of  a  hero  is  in- 
frangible. 

There  would  be  nothing  questionable  in  the  report 
that  De  Soto  died  of  typhus  fever,  or  some  similar 
malady,  if  another  account  did  not  ascribe  his  death  to 
the  dysentery.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  had  both 
of  these  diseases  at  the  same  time,  or  that  the  symptoms 
of  one  disease  may  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  the 
other.  But  various  circumstances  make  us  suspect  that 
there  was  a  greater  mistake  than  this.  In  all  the 
accounts  we  have,  the  death  of  De  Soto  is  mentioned 
with  remarkable  brevity.  Biedma,  for  example,  disposes 
of  the  momentous  event  in  a  single  sentence:  "The 
governor,  being  in  great  perplexity  of  mind,  and  matters 
*  not  turning  out  according  to  his  wishes,  fell  sick  and 
died,  having  nominated  Luis  de  Moscoso  to  succeed 
him."  Herrera's  account  is  almost  equally  concise ;  but 
the  Portuguese  Gentleman  mentions  several  incidents 
which  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject : 
"  In  Governor  De  Soto's  sickness,"  says  the  writer  last 
mentioned,  "  he  had  but  little  comfort,  and  the  danger 
in  which  all  his  people  were  placed  was  sufficient  reason 
why  they  did  not  visit  him,  or  pay  him  those  attentions 
which  were  proper  at  that  time."*  This  apology  makes 
us  acquainted  with  the  feet  that  De  Soto  was  neglected 
by  his  fellow-soldiers,  in  his  last  illness.  The  same 
author  avers   that  some  of  Spaniards  rejoiced  at  the 

*  Portnguese  Narrative :  Chap.  xxx. 


danger  without  profit."*  Is 
ianls  "  rejoiced  when  Do  So 
the  same  persons  wished  fo 
yet  alive  ;  and  there  were  m 
whose  hands  were  as  ready  to 
as  their  hearts  were  to  co 
There  was,  for  example,  Na 
Leonora,  who  had  been  sere 
for  his  mifibehaTioT  at  Havs 
been  appointed  to  &.e  posh 
before  the  expedition  left  6 
office  by  Governor  De  Soto ; 
panied  the  expedition  to  Flori 
with  any  impmtant  duty,  and 
or  confidence  of  his  command 
for  revenge;  and  we  know  eiu 
convinced  that  he  was  c^nUe 
be  engendered  between  malice 
Soto  was  on  his  death-bed,  To1 
of  a  small  party  of  soldiers,  a 
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in  reference  to  this  affair,  that  the  "  shrieks  of  the  women 
and  children  were  so  great  that  they  deafened  the  ears  of 
the  Spaniards  who  pursued  them."  Doubtless  there  were 
others  of  De  Soto's  followers  who  were  as  bloodthirsty 
and  remorseless  as  Nuno  Tobar. 

We  have  said  that  the  circumstances  of  De  Soto's 
death,  and  the  contradictory  statements  of  the  several 
authorities,  require  some  explanation.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  be  expected  to  clear  up  the  mystery;  but  if 
we  assume  the  hypothesis  that  De  Soto  was  poisoned  by 
some  of  his  associates,  the  whole  story  immediately 
becomes  intelligible  and  perspicuous.  We  discern  several 
probable  motives  for  the  act,  for  we  are  told  that  the 
whole  of  De  Soto's  party  wished  to  leave  the  country ; 
and  they  were  incensed  at  their  commander's  obstinate 
reftisal  to  abandon  the  enterprise  when  all  chances  of 
success  had  vanished.  They  regarded  De  Soto  as  a 
tyrant,  who  detained  them  against  their  wishes  in  a 
region  where  they  were  constantly  exposed  to  peril  and 
suffering,  without  any  prospect  of  advantage.  They 
were  now  in  a  position  from  which  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  return  to  Havana,  if  they  could  only 
extricate  themselves  from  the  power  of  their  general 
In  addition  to  all  these  incentives,  Nuno  Tobar  and 
several  others  of  the  company  had  received  special 
provocations  from  the  governor,  and  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  they  harbored  feelings  of  deep  resent- 
ment. It  may  be  considered  likewise  that  De  Soto's 
companions  were  men  who  were  accustomed  to  blood- 


liad  fifiiired  in   Nicaragua  a 
iiad  assisted  at  the  niassacrcf 
they  had  been  liunters  of  me 
womeu  and  children  In  mi 
Bcoundiels  eveiyvrhere.    It  a] 
sbns,  De  Soto  siispected  his  i 
designs,  and  a  disposition  tc 
Been  some  indications  of  sud 
were  mutinous;   and  why  e 
-  suspected  of  murdeious  intent 
Many  circumstances  which 
death  of  De  Soto,  strengthen 
have  ventured  to  express.    Tli 
as  described  by  all  the  narratoi 
the  appearances  which  might 
where    the   patient    has   swa 
mineral  substance.     In  such 
appear  to  be  a  complication  of 
tery.    The  neglectfiil  treatmc 
illness,  and  the  rejoicing  of 
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easily  discerned.  But  the  facts  which  would  tend  to 
establish  our  theory  of  De  Soto's  death,  are  too  abund- 
ant to  admit  of  the  briefest  citation  in  this  work.  All 
persons  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  inquiry  are 
referred  to  the  books  from  which  we  have  derived  our 
information.*  In  connection  with  this  subject,  however, 
it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  remark  that  the  Spaniards 
of  De  Soto's  time  were  supposed  to  be  very  much 
addicted  to  the  arts  of  the  poisoner.  This  national 
peculiarity  is  referred  to  in  several  passages  of  Shak- 
speare's  writings,  especially  in  his  play  of  Henry  V., 
Act  iii.,  Scene  vi.  Shakspeare  was  nearly  cotemporary 
with  De  Soto.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  note  appended  to  the 
passage  just  referred  to,  says  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  among  the  Spaniards  of  that  day  to  poison 
each  other  with  figs  or  confectionary,  drugged  for  the 
purpose. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  offer  any 
positive  proof  that  De  Soto  was  foully  dealt  with  by 
some  of  his  associates ;  we  merely  present  a  probable 
solution  of  a  very  enigmatical  passage  of  history.  If 
the  suspected  persons  were  now  living,  however,  we 
think  the  evidence  would  be  sufficient  to  demand  a 
judicial  investigation ;  though  we  think  it  very  likely 
that  before  one  of  our  American  tribunals,  with  a 
properly  selected  jury,  the  accused  parties  might  be 
"  honorably  and  triumphantly  acquitted." 


*  See  the  Introduction  to  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

CURIOUS  CIRCUMSTANCES  ATTENDING  THE  BURIAL  OF  DE  SOTO — 
CONCEALMENT  OF  THE  BODY — THE  INDIANS  BECOME  SUSPI- 
CIOUS— THE  CORPSE  IS  DISINTERRED — IT  IS  SUNK  INTO  THE 
MISSISSIPPI — THE  cacique's  ANXIOUS  INQUIRIES — SUSPI- 
CIOUS BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  SPANIARDS — CONJECTURES  RESPECT- 
ING THE  PLACE  OP  DE  SOTO'S  BURIAL — DE  SOTO's  CHARACTER 
— HIS  RULING  PASSION — HIS  HEROISM,  SAGACITY,  ETC. — HIS 
PERSONAL  APPEARANCE,      [a.  D.  1542.] 

The  incidents  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto's  burial  appears 
in  the  narrative,  to  be  quite  as  strange  and  inexplicable 
as  the  manner  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  death. 
All  of  the  Spanish  and  American  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  give  us  an  account  of  De  Soto's  obsequies, 
have  drawn  their  information  chiefly  from  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega,  a  half-breed  Indian,  in  whose  writings  ten 
thousand  errors  and  misrepresentations  have  been 
detected.  This  man  asserts  that  all  his  information 
respecting  De  Soto's  expedition  to  Florida  was  obtained 
from  one  of  De  Soto's  soldiers,  whose  name^  however,  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  historian.  There  are  two  grand 
imperfections,  therefore,  in  Garcilasso's  testimony:  1.  It 
is  hearsay  evidence.  2.  It  comes  from  an  anon)Tnous 
source.     Moreover,  the  veracity  of  Garcilasso  has  been 
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too  often  called  in  question  to  make  us  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  the  reception  of  his  statements.  Waiving  these 
objections  for  the  present,  however,  we  will  give  the 
commonly-received  account  of  De  Soto's  funeral ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  somewhat  marvellous  story,  we 
will  offer  a  few  suggestions  of  our  own. 

The  Spaniards,  (we  are  told,)  were  afraid  to  bury  De 
Soto  pubUcly,  and  with  becoming  ceremonials,  lest  the 
Indians  should  discover  the  place  of  his  interment  and 
insult  his  mortal  remains.  Besides,  (say  the  same 
authorities,)  De  Soto  had  made  the  Indians  believe  that 
he  was  immortal ;  and,  by  this  means,  he  had  gained  an 
ascendency  over  their  minds  and  made  them  submissive 
and  friendly  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  feared  that  if  the 
natives  should  discover  that  they  had  been  deceived  in 
this  matter,  they  would  become  ungovernable  and  per- 
haps take  up  arms  against  their  invaders. 

These  considerations  moved  the  Spaniards  to  burv' 
the  body  of  their  late  commander  at  dead  of  night. 
Around  the  spot  where  they  intended  to  lay  him,  senti- 
nels  were  posted  to  keep  the  natives  at  a  distance.  The 
corpse  was  deposited  in  a  deep  pit,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Spanish  camp.  Here  De  Soto  was  interred, 
in  silence  and  in  secret.  While  the  priests  and  cava- 
liers stood  around  the  hero's  sepulchre,  the  stillness  of 
night  was  not  broken  by  the  requiem  note  or  the 
prayer  for  the  dead;  and  the  tear  of  friendship,  if  it 
dropped  into  the  grave,  was  not  seen  in  that  impene- 
trable darkness. 
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To  deceive  the  Indians  more  effectxially,  the  Span- 
iarda,  on  the  following  day,  reported  that  the  gover- 
nor was  recovering  from  his  malady;  and,  mounting 
tlieir  horses,  they  assumed  an  appearance  of  rejoic- 
ing. They  caused  water  to  be  sprinkled  on  tlie  grave 
and  over  the  surrounding  plain,  as  if  to  prevent  the 
dust  from  being  raised  by  the  movements  of  their 
horses.  They  then  scoured  the  plain  and  made  their 
steeds  perform  merry  gambols  on  the  very  grave  of 
their  general ;  "  but,  (says  Garcilasso,)  it  was  difficult, 
under  this  cover  of  pretended  gayetj',  to  conceal  the  real 
sadness  of  their  hearts."  In  spite  of  all  these  cunning 
artifices,  the  Indians  suspected  that  something  extra- 
ordinary' had  happened,  for  when  passing  by  the  pits, 
they  would  stop,  look  around  attentively  on  all  sides, 
converse  together,  and  point  significantly  to  the  spot 
where  the  body  was  inhumed.  This  beha\ior  of  the 
natives  caused  much  disturbance  among  the  Spaniards. 
They  feared  that  the  Indians  would  search  the  pit  and 
discoier  the  body;  wherefore  they  determined  to  dis- 
inter it  and  place  it  wliere  it  would  be  secure  from  out- 
rage or  examination.  There  was  one  place  where  the 
remains  of  De  Soto  would  certainly  be  inaccessible.; 
namely,  in  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  to  this  extra- 
ordinary sarcophagus,  the  corjjse  was  now  to  be  trans- 
ferred. But,  before  this  transfer  was  made,  the  Span- 
iards wished  to  ascertain  where  there  was  a  suiEcient 
depth  of  water  for  their  purpose.  On  pretense  of  fish- 
ing, therefore,    several  of  tlie    officers   embarked,    one 
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eTening  in  a  canoe ;  and,  while  sounding  the  river  at  a 
place  where  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  they  found 
a  depth  of  nineteen  fethoms.*  Here  they  determined 
to  sink  the  body  of  their  imfortimate  fellow-soldier. 
Choosing  a  dark  hour  for  the  purpose,  they  exhumed  the 
corpse  and  enclosed  it  in  a  heavy  coflBm,  which  had 
previously  been  prepared  by  hollowing  out  the  trunk  of 
an  oak  tree.  With  many  precautions  to  avoid  the 
observation  of  the  vigilant  natives,  they  embarked  the 
coffined  remains  in  a  canoe,  and  conveyed  them  to  that 
part  of  the  river  which  had  been  chosen  for  the  burial 
place.  Here  the  coffin  and  corpse  were  sunk  by  means 
of  a  large  quantity  of  wet  sand  which  had  been  packed 
around  the  body  to  increase  the  weight. 

The  Indians,  soon  perceiving  that  the  governor  was 
not  with  the  army,  nor  buried  in  the  earth  as  they 
had  supposed,  demanded  of  the  Spaniards  where  he  was. 
The  general  reply  prepared  for  the  occasion  was,  that 
he  had  gone  on  a  temporary  visit  to  heaven,  ifrom 
whence  he  would  soon  return,  in  a  more  glorified  and 
angelic  form,  to  resume  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
army.  The  cacique  of  Guachoya  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  this  story.     "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  my  brother 


*  This  statement  is  evidently  false.  We  take  the  account  from 
an  English  translation  of  Garcilasso,  as  the  original  is  not  within  oar 
reach.  It  is  conjectured  that  a  Spanish  word  which  signifies  a 
measure  of  thirty-three  inches,  is  incorrectly  rendered  fathom  by 
the  English  translator.    Vide  McCulloh's  Researches.     Appendix. 
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De  Soto  is  dead,  and  in  order  that  he  may  have  suitaUe 
attendance  in  the  land  of  spirits,  I  will  cause  several  of 
my  young  men  and  maidens  to  be  sacrificed  on  his 
tomb."  Such  sacrifices  were  customarj-  among  the 
Indians  when  any  distinguished  person  departed  this 
life.  The  cMef,  according  to  his  promise,  came  to  the 
Spanish  oimp  with  several  victims,  male  and  female,  by 
whose  immolation  he  proposed  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  his  deceased  friend.  Among  these  proiFercd 
victims  was  the  raciijue's  own  daughter,  an  extremely 


beautiful  girl,  whom  he  intended  for  the  spiritual  con- 
sort of  the  Spanish  general.  Moscoso  assured  the  ca- 
cique that  De  Soto  was  not  dead,  and  that  the  sacrifice 
was  unnecessary.     The  male  victims  were  therefore  set 
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at  liberty,  and  the  female  ones  were  taken  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  account  of  De  Soto's  burial  given  by  the  Por- 
tuguese narrator,  (who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  trans- 
actions he  describes),  we  find  several  particulars  which 
are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  This  luminous  writer 
says: — 

^^  As  soon  as  the  governor  was  dead,  Luis  de  Moscoso 
commanded  him  to  be  put  secretly  into  a  house,  where 
he  remained  three  days.  Then  Moscoso  commanded 
him  to  be  buried  at  night,  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
town,  within  the  walL  And,  as  the  Indians  had  seen 
him  nek,  and  now  missed  him,  they  began  to  suspect 
what  had  taken  place.  When  they  passed  by  the  place, 
and  saw  where  he  was  buried,  they  came  to  a  pause,  and 
OOBiversed  one  with  another.  Luis  de  Moscoso,  hearing 
ef  this,  commanded  him  to  be  taken  up  at  night,  and  a 
great  deal  of  sand  to  be  cast  into  the  mantles  wherein 
he  was  wound  up;  he  was  then  carried  in  a  canoe,  and 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  river.  The  Cacique  of 
Guachoya  inquired  for  him,  demanding  what  was 
become  of  his  brother,  the  governor.  Luis  de  Moscoso 
told  him  that  he  was  gone  to  heaven,  as  he  had  often 
done  before;  and  that  he  had  left  him  (Moscoso)  to 
govern  in  his  place  imtil  he  should  be  ready  to  come 
back.  The  cacique  thought  that  he  was  dead,  and  told 
Moscoso  that  the  custom  of  that  country  was,  when  any 
great  lord  died,  to  kiU  persons  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
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tliat  he  would  order  some  Indians  to  be  brought  to  the  | 
camp  for  that  purpose,"* 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  probabilities  of  this  stray. 
It  appears  from  all  the  accounts  we  have,  that  De 
Soto  was  buried  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  manifested  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  to  conceal 
his  death.  These  foots,  standing  by  themselves,  would 
make  De  Soto's  followers  liable  to  very  grave  suspicions ; 
but  certain  other  facts  are  given  by  way  of  explanation. 
One  author  says  that  De  Soto's  companions  wished  to 
hide  their  general's  grave  from  the  Indians,  because 
they  were  afraid  that  the  latter  would  commit  outrages 
on  the  dead  body.  Anotlier  writer  declares  that  the 
Spaniards  concealed  De  Soto's  death  because  tlie  Indians 
had  been  persuaded  tliat  lie  was  immortal,  and  it  was 
feared  that  when  they  discovered  tlie  imposition  which 
had  been  practiced  on  them,  tliey  would  become  ungov- 
ernable. Here  are  two  very  different  explanations  ;  and 
neither  of  them  will  bear  scrutiny.  Wliy  should  De 
Soto's  remains  be  in  more  danger  of  insulting  treatment 
than  those  of  any  Other  Spaniard  who  died  in  America  1 
Thousands  of  his  countrymen,  of  all  ranks,  had  perished 
on  that  soil — no  care  had  ever  been  taken  to  conceal  their 
dead  bodies — and  we  question  if  a  single  defunct  Chris- 
tian had  ever  been  disinterred  by  the  natives.  Besides, 
is  it  not  somewhat  incredible  that  De  Soto's  comrades, 
who  cruelly  neglected  him  in  his  last  illness,  (as  the 

*  Portugaese  Narration :  Chap  ixx. 
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Portuguese  Gentleman  confesses),  should  exhibit  such  a 
tender  regard  for  his  dead  body  1 

As  for  the  pretense  that  the  Indians  were  made  to 
believe  in  De  Soto's  immortality,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  so  much  weak  credulity  on  their  part  with  the 
shrewdness  and  sound  judgment  which  were  often  mani- 
fested in  their  discourse  and  conduct.  They  had  seen 
Spaniards  die,  for  several  had  been  killed  in  their  neigh- 
borhood :  why  should  they  suppose  that  De  Soto  was 
not  subject  to  death  as  well  as  his  companions  1  They 
had  seen  him  prostrated  on  a  bed  of  sickness :  was  not 
this  enough  to  remove  all  doubts  of  his  mortality  1 

If  the  clandestine  burial  of  De  Soto,  and  the  conceal- 
ment of  his  death  are  not  well  accounted  for,  we  are 
justified  in  entertaining  a  suspicion  of  murder.  The 
instinct  of  the  murderer  prompts  him  to  conceal  the 
body  of  his  victim.  Such  concealment  is  always  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  guilt.  After  reading  the  fore- 
going accounts,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Indians 
of  Guachoya  themselves  suspected  that  De  Soto  had 
been  foully  dealt  with  by  his  associates.  Hence  their 
whispering  conversations  among  themselves,  and  their 
significant  gestures  when  they  approached  the  spot 
where  he  was  first  buried.  The  question  of  the  cacique  • 
"  What  has  become  of  my  brother?"  may  be  construed 
as  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  make  the  Spaniards  account 
for  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  their  commander. 

Certain  we  are  that  the  circumstances  of  De  Soto's 
death  and  burial  have  been  very  imperfectly  reported. 
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All  our  information  on  these  Bubjects  must  have  coma 
originally  from  the  survivors  of  his  party,  and  it  i 
very  easy  for  them  to  concoct  a  story  to  suit  their  own.  j 
purpoite.     The  shores  of  the  Mississippi  have  witnessed  ] 
many  a  deed  of  feariiil  note ;  many  a  gory  corpse  haa  i 
reposed  in  the  oozy  bed  of  that  river ;  and  many  a  pro- 
tbund  and  terrific  secret    lies   concealed   under   those 
gloomy  waters.     The   fate    of  De  Soto   must  now  be 
added  to  these  impenetrable  mysteries. 

With  respect  to  the  place  of  De  Soto's  burial,  there  is 
some  controversy  among  our  cotemporary  writers.  The 
frequent  changes  in  the  course  of  the  river  make 
the  identification  of  the  spot  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. He  must  have  been  submerged  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Guachoya,  and  about 
twenty  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  rivers.  All  attempts  to  designate  the  spot 
with  more  precision  have  failed  because  our  American 
writers  have  been  misled  by  the  fencitul  descriptions  of 
Garcilasso,  who  certainly  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
topography  of  the  neighborhood.  It  has  lately  been 
conjectured  that  De  Soto  was  not  buried  in  the  Missis- 
sippi itself,  but  in  one  of  its  tributaries ;  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  sufficient  foimdation  for  this  . 
opinion.  The  common  belief,  founded  on  the  declara- 
tions of  the  historians,  is  that  the  Discoverer  of  the 
Mississippi  was  entombed  in  that  flood  to  which  he  had 
given  the  well-merited  title  of  Rio  Grande,  and  which 
has  been  unmistakaUy  identified  with  the  MississippL 
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Could  he  have  had  a  more  magnificent  and  appropriate 
monument  1 

The  character  of  Ferdinand  De  Soto  can  scarcely  be 
misconceived  by  any  one  who  has  accompanied  us 
through  this  narrative.  Strength  of  will  and  stability 
of  purpose  were  among  his  most  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties. His  resolution  and  perseverance  gained  firesh 
vigor  firom  opposition  and  disaster.  He  possessed  all 
the  qualities  of  a  great  military  chieftain,  and  wanted 
nothing  but  opportunities  to  make  himself  as  much  an 
object  of  popular  adoration,  and  as  great  a  scourge  of 
the  human  race,  as  Alexander  or  Napoleon.  All  of  De 
Soto's  best  qualities  were  indigenous  to  his  moral  con- 
stitution; his  evil  dispositions  were  exotic.  He  was 
virtuous  by  nature ;  for  virtue  is  strength,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  strongest  of  his  species.  One  vicious  in- 
clination, the  inordinate  love  of  riches,  had  casually 
obtained  access  to  his  heart ;  and  this  passion  gradually 
acquired  strength,  and  finally  became  the  all-controlling 
motive  of  his  conduct.  Whether  he  pursued  wealth 
for  its  own  sake,  or  as  the  mean  for  the  attainment  of 
other  objects,  is  uncertain ;  but  the  supposition  is,  that 
avarice,  by  long  indulgence,  had  become  the  ruling 
desire  of  his  heart.  This  sordid  passion  appears  to 
have  been  fiir  more  infiuential  with  him  than  the  love 
of  conquest  or  the  thirst  of  glory ;  for  his  triumph  over 
many  powerful  tribes,  and  his  discovery  and  subjugation 
of  a  large  tract  of  coimtry  seem  to  have  afforded  him 
but  little  satisfaction.     So  long  as  an  £/  Dorado  was 
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1 


not    found,   he    considered    himself    unfortunate    and 
unsuccessful. 

Ue  Soto  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  yet  he  was  oflen 
lenient  to  minor  offenses,  while  he  punished  grave  onea 
with  extreme  severity.  According  to  Herrera,  he  waa 
affable  in  his  manners  and  generous  in  his  dispositioii. 
With  respect  to  dauntless  courage,  personal  prowess,  and 
skill  in  all  the  martial  exercises  of  the  day,  he  had  no 
superior;  and  many  of  his  mihtary  feats  have  scarcely 
any  parallel  in  the  romances  of  chivalry.  In  battle  he 
is  reported  to  have  been  irresistible.  The  prodigious 
strength  of  his  arm,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  courage, 
carried  him  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  like  a 
veritable  "  thunderbolt  of  war."  But  tlie  prudence  and 
sagacity  of  De  Soto  were  no  less  admirable  than  his 
valor  and  efficiency  in  battle.  He  was  the  most  politic 
and  discreet  of  all  the  Spanish  commanders  in  America, 
as  well  as  the  most  humane  and  heroic.  The  personal 
appearance  of  De  Soto  was  both  commanding  and  prepos- 
sessing. His  figure  appeared  to  great  advantage,  either 
on  foot  or  on  horseback.  He  was  tall,  muscular,  and 
well-proportioned.  His  eyes  beamed  with  intelligence, 
and  the  general  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
pleasant  and  intellectual.  He  was  forty-two  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

MOSCOSO  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  RESOLVE  TO  LEAVE  THE  COUNTRY 
— THEIR  OVER-LAND  JOURNEY — THEY  AROUSE  THE  INDIGNA- 
TION OF  THE  NATIVES — THEY  ARE  DRIVEN  BACK  TO  THE 
MISSISSIPPI — THEY  BUILD  VESSELS  AND  DESCEND  THE  RIVER 
— ^THE  INDIANS  PURSUE  THEM  —  MANY  SPANIARDS  ARE 
DROWNED  —  RUNNING  THE  GAUNTLET  —  MOSCOSO  AND  HIS 
TROOPS  ARRIVE  AT  PAMUCO — ^THEY  QUARREL  AMONG  THEM- 
SELVES—THE VICEROY  ORDERS  THEM  TO  BE  ARRESTED— 
DONNA  ISABELLA  CAUSES  SEARCH  TO  BE  MADE  FOR  HER 
HUSBAND — HER  MENTAL  SUFFERINGS — SHE  RECEIVES  INTEL- 
LIGENCE OF  DE  SOTO'S  DEATH — THE  CONSEQUENCE — CONCLU- 
SION,     [a.  D.  1543.] 

As  soon  as  De  Soto  was  dead,  the  Spaniards,  forgetful 
of  his  last  advice,  began  to  make  preparations  for  leaving 
the  country.  A  counsel  of  war  was  held  by  Moscoso 
and  his  confederates,  and,  after  some  debate,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  endeavor  to  reach  New  Spain, 
(Mexico,)  by  traveling  over  land  in  a  south-westerly 
direction.  Some  of  the  adventurers  proposed  to  build 
vessels,  in  which  they  might  descend  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  so  proceed,  by  sea,  to  Havana.  But  this 
counsel  was  rejected,  because  the  majority  beUeved  that 
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it  was  impossible  for  them  to  construct  vessels  of  soffi- 
cient  strength  to  endure  the  voyage;  and  besides  they 
had  no  pilot,  chart,  or  compass,  for  their  guidance  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river  and  sea. 

Moscoso  and  his  companions  left  their  quarters  at 
Guachoya  on  Monday,  the  fifth  day  of  June,  two  weeks 
after  De  Soto's  death.  Since  that  event,  they  had  been 
constantly  engaged  in  preparing  for  their  journey. 
Having  no  bnger  the  wisdom  of  De  Soto  to  guide  them, 
they  followed  their  own  inchnations  without  restraint, 
and  soon  raised  a  storm  of  opposition,  which  never  sub- 
sided during  their  continuance  in  the  country.  We 
suppose  that  the  route  pursued  by  Moscoso  was  through 
the  northern  part  of  Louisiana,  extending,  perhaps,  to 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Texas.  We  have  no  reliable 
account  of  the  course  which  he  took,  or  the  distance  he 
traveled,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  his  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  made  his  progress  difficult  at  the 
beginning,  and  finally  impossible.  Several  of  the  his- 
torians have  strangely  confounded  the  incidents  of  this 
journey  with  those  of  De  Soto's  previous  expedition  to 
the  province  of  Autiamque,  where  he  passed  the  winter 
of  1542.  The  only  indubitable  facts  which  we  have,  in 
relation  to  the  journey  of  Moscoso,  are  his  frequent 
slaughters  of  unoffending  Indians,  the'  burning  of  their 
villages,  and  other  acts  of  inexcusable  violence  commit- 
ted by  him  and  his  associate  ruffians.  These  proceed- 
ings, of  course,  armed  the  whole  country  against  the 
Spaniards.     At  length  the  natives  gathered  in  consider- 
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able  force,  and  drove  the  sangtiiiiary  villains  back  to  the 
Mississippi. 

There  was  now  no  alternative  but  to  remain  in  the 
country  or  to  escape  from  it  by  water.  It  is  surprising 
that  Moscoso  and  his  company  did  not  perceive,  at  first, 
that  this  was  their  safest  mode  of  traveling.  On  their 
return  to  the  village  of  Guachoya,  they  b^an  to  collect 
materials  for  the  construction  of  several  brigautines,  but 
whUe  they  were  thus  employed  a  fatal  epidemic  ap- 
peared  among  them,  and  more  than  fifty  Spaniards  died 
of  this  disease  within  a  single  week.  The  recent  con- 
duct of  Moscoso  and  his  troops  had  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  all  the  neighboring  caciques,  several  of  whom 
had  manifested  the  most  cordial  friendship  for  the 
Spaniards,  while  De  Soto  was  alive.  Even  the  chief  of 
Guachoya,  who  always  called  De  Soto  his  brother,  and 
who  exhibited  a  truly  fraternal  feeling  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  the  late  commander,  was  now  compelled  by 
the  continual  aggressions  of  the  Christians  to  take  up 
arms  in  his  own  defense.  Sickness  and  war  caused 
much  delay  in  the  building  of  the  brigantines,  and  a 
severe  winter  set  in  before  the  vessels  were  half  finished. 
The  sufferings  of  the  Spaniards  during  the  cold  weather, 
surpassed  all  their  former  experience ;  for  they  had  not 
had  the  foresight  to  provide  themselves  with  clothing 
suitable  for  that  inclement  season;  hoping,  perhaps,  to 
be  suppUed  by  their  Indian  neighbors.  But  these 
people  were  now  too  much  incensed  by  the  misbehavior 
of  those  foreign  paupers  to  regard  them  as  proper  objects 
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of  charity.  Some  of  them  perished  during  the  winter  j 
for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  and  all  of  ' 
them,  perhaps,  would  have  died  the  same  miserable 
death,  had  they  not  maintained  themselves  by  robbery. 
It  was  their  constant  practice  to  plunder  the  granaries  of 
those  neighboring  tribes  which  were  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  them ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  thousands 
of  Indians,  men,  women  and  children,  died  of  femine. 
Some  of  these  wretched  beings  were  reduced  to  the  sad 
necessity  of  coming  to  beg  from  their  despoilers  a  small 
portion  of  the  food  which  had  been  produced  by  their 
own  labor.  Many  of  these  beggars,  (says  the  Portuguese 
narrator,)  died  with  hunger  and  weakness  near  the 
Spanish  camp.  Some  of  the  most  merciful  among  the 
soldiers  were  inclined  to  give  them  a  little  maize,  but 
Luis  de  Moacoso  threatened  his  men  mth  grievous 
punishments  if  they  offered  the  Indians  a  morsel  of 
food!* 

On  the  score  of  tyrannous  and  diabolical  cruelty,  Luis 
de  Moscoso  will  bear  a  comparison  with  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  those  Spanish  commanders  whose 
dazzling  exploits  fill  so  many  pages  of  American  history. 
On  one  occasion,  he  caused  the  right  hands  of  thirty 
Indians  to  be  cut  off,  merely  because  their  cacique  was 
suspected  of  some  hostile  intentions  toward  the  Span- 
iards. But  in  such  men  b8  Moscoso,  and  others  of  the 
same  pattern,  we  see  nothing  prodigious  or  preternatural; 

*  Portuguese  Narrotive ;  Chap,  xxzvi. 
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they  are   merely  living  examples   of   power  without 
responsibility. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1543,  the  Spaniards  recom- 
menced their  boat-building  operations,  and  prosecuted 
the  work  with  great  diUgence ;  for  the  necessity  which 
compelled  them  to  leave  the  country  became  more  and 
more  urgent  every  day.  The  infuriated  natives  were 
consoUdating  their  forces,  and  preparing  for  an  over- 
whelming attack  on  their  pitiless  oppressors.  Fortu- 
nately for  Moscoso  and  his  companions,  there  was  an 
excellent  ship-carpenter,  and  several  other  skillful  me- 
chanics, among  the  survivors  of  their  party.  It  required 
all  the  ingenuity  of  these  artisans  to  make  seaworthy 
vessels  of  such  materials  as  they  were  obliged  to  use 
The  " brigantines"  were  open  boats,  "with  bulwarks  of 
planks  and  hides  around  the  gunwales,  to  protect  the 
men  from  the  arrows  of  the  Indians."  All  the  iron 
and  steel  which  the  Spaniards  possessed,  even  the 
barrels  and  locks  of  their  guns,  were  used  to  make 
nails.  Many  Indiaiu  prisoners  or  slaves  were  released, 
merely  because  the  material  of  their  chains  and  fetters 
was  required  for  the  iron-work  of  the  boats.  Hopes 
were  made  of  the  stalks  of  long  grass ;  and  oakum,  for 
caulking  the  vessels  was  prepared  from  the  fibrous 
bark  of  the  mulberry-tree,  the  same  material  which 
the  Indians  usefl  in  the  manufacture  of  their  cloth 
garments. 

When  the  boats,  seven  in   number,  were  finished, 
the  Spaniards,  spurred  on  by  the  harassing  war&re  of 
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the  nadves,  hastened  on  board,  havu^  first  embarked 
a  stock  of  provisions  for  the  voyage  and  a  few  horses. 
Most  of  these  animals  had  been  killed  and  eaten  by  the 
soldiers  during  the  winter.  The  remnant  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian army  could  not  have  comprised  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  if  their  losses  in  battle  and  by 
sickness  arc  correctly  reported  The  appearance  of 
these  Christians,  returning  from  the  "conquest  o{ 
Florida,"  must  have  been  singidar  and  somewhat  piti- 
able. All  their  European  apparel  had  been  burned  at 
the  conflagrations  of  Mauvilla  and  Chickasaw.  They 
were  now  dressed  in  "  furred  robes,"  not  Uke  those  which 
Shakspearc  supposes  to  hide  the  moral  corruption  of  the 
wearers,  but  rough  and  uncouth  garments  of  skins, 
belted  around  their  waists  after  tlie  manner  of  the 
anehorites.  To  complete  their  external  resemblance 
to  those  devout  men,  they  were  nearly  all  barefoot; 
and  as  they  moved  along  the  shore  of  the  ^Mississippi,  it 
might  have  been  easy  to  mistake  them  for  a  procession 
of  devotees,  engaged  in  some  peaitential  ceremony  of 
the  Church.  It  is  not  difficult  to  beUeve  the  assertion 
of  one  of  the  narrators,  that  the  Indians  witnessed  the 
embarkation  of  their  enemies  with  shouts  of  mockery 
and  derision.  They  celebrated  the  departure  of  the 
Spaniards  with  an  extemporaneous  song,  the  purport  of 
which  was  that  "  these  thieving  vagabonds  were  about 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  country ;"  and  the  native  min- 
strels invoked  the  deities  who  controlled  the  waves  to 
overwhelm  and  destroy  them. 
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But,  not  satisfied  with  these  poetical  denunciations, 
the  warUke  tribe  of  Quiqualtangui  sallied  out  in  a  vast 
number  of  canoes  to  assail  the  brigantines  on  their 
voyage.  Some  of  the  Indian  boats  were  painted  red  and 
some  blue;  and  the  warriors  who  manned  them  were 
dressed  in  the  gayest  and  most  fentastic  style,  where- 
fore the  native  armament  made  an  extremely  brilliant 
appearance  on  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  set 
sail,  the  assault  began;  showers  of  arrows  were  poured 
into  the  brigantines,  and  the  Christians  endeavored  to 
shelter  themselves  behind  their  bulwarks.  The  steers- 
men of  the  Spanish  boats,  having  no  defense  against  the 
arrows,  were  soon  shot,  and  others  took  their  places. 
This  duty  at  length  became  so  dangerous,  that  the 
helms  of  the  brigantines  were  deserted  and  the  vessels 
began  to  drift  toward  the  shore.  In  this  emergency,  a 
brave  but  indiscreet  soldier,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
launched  one  of  the  pirogues,  (small  boats .  carried  by 
the  brigantines,)  and,  being  accompanied  by  four  of  his 
comrades,  he  rowed  toward  the  Indian  canoes,  as  if  he 
expected  to  drive  them  away.  Moscoso  observed  this 
movement,  and  being  very  much  enraged  vnth  the  five 
men  for  presuming  to  act  without  his  directions,  he  sent 
several  other  pirogues,  vrith  fifty  soldiers,  after  them; 
intending  to  haog  them,  (it  is  said,)  as  soon  as  they 
were  brought  on  board.  The  men  in  the  first  boat  mis- 
took his  intentions.  Seeing  the  other  pirogues  coming 
aft;er  them,  they  supposed  that  their  daring  act  had 
been  approved  by  the  commander,  and  that  he  had  sent 
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the  Other  boats  to  assist  them;  wherefore  they  pressed 
forward,  with  all  their  might,  toward  the  Indian  fleet 
The  wily  savages  pretended  to  retreat  from  the  advanc- 
ing; Spaniards ;  the  canoes  fell  back  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent;  the  unwary  Christians  entered  the  semicircular 
space  and  were  immediately  surrounded  by  the  enemy's 
boats.     Finding   their   retreat   cut  off,   the   Spaniaidi  j 


fought  desperately  for  their  lives,  but  the  Indians  leaped 
into  the  water,  upset  the  pirogues,  and  drowned  every 
man  of  the  party.  All  who  attempted  to  swim  were 
thrust  down  into  the  water  by  the  savages  or  knocked  on 
the  head  with  their  clubs.     Fifty-five  Spaniards  were 
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killed  in  tliis  aquatic  skirmish,  and  among  them  were 
several  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  expedition. 

The  attack  on  the  brigantines  was  kept  up,  with  bijt 
few  intermissions,  for  several  days.  The  horses,  being 
improtected  by  the  bulwarks,  were  nearly  all  killed  by 
the  enemy's  shafts.  The  Spaniards  were  unable  to 
make  any  effectual  resistance;  their  gunpowder  was 
exhausted,  and  the  iron  of  their  guns  had  been  used  in 
ship-bmldmg.  The  only  weapons  with  which  they 
could  reach  their  antagonists  were  cross-bows,  and  these 
were  generally  ineffective.  The  Indians  of  Quiqual- 
tangui  continued  the  assault  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
their  own  territory,  and  then  requested  the  next  tribe 
which  inhabited  the  shore  of  the  river  to  carry  on  the 
war.  In  this  way  the  duty  of  chastising  the  invaders 
was  transferred  from  one  tribe  to  another,  the  Christians 
being  compeUed  to  run  the  gauntlet,  as  it  were,  to  the 
very  mouth  of  the  river.  The  persecuted  CastiUans 
were  worn  out  by  &tigue  and  anxiety ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
partial  protection  which  their  boats  afforded  them,  nearly 
every  man  of  them  was  wounded,  with  more  or  less 
severity,  by  the  native  archers. 

Having  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about  four  weeks 
after  their  embarkation,  they  coasted  westward  for  fifty 
days,  encountered  many  perils  and  disasters,  and  ter- 
minated their  voyage  at  the  Mexican  town  of  Panuco, 
which  is  now  in  the  Department  of  Vera  Cruz.  At  this 
place  there  was  a  Spanish  settlement,  and  the  returned 
soldiers  of  the  expedition  were  hospitably  received  by 
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their  countrymen.  But  before  they  had  sojourned  many  i 
days  at  Panuco,  the  cliiTalric  adventurers  'began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves.  To  prevent  them  from  cut- 
ting each  other's  tliroats,  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  was 
obhged  to  interpose.  The  fe(;tionB  were  separated,  by 
order  of  this  magistrate,  and  sent  out  of  the  country  in 
various  directions.  The  ultimate  fate  of  these  men  is 
not  very  clearly  ascertained ;  but  we  are  told  that  most 
of  them  were  reduced  to  a  very  abject  condition.  Some 
enlisted  in  the  armies  of  Peni  and  Mexico,  with  the 
hope  of  retrieving  their  ruined  fortunes ;  some  returned 
to  Spain ;  and  some,  disgusted  with  the  fleeting  and  de- 
lusive objects  of  earthly  ambition,  dedicated  thL-msclves 
to  tlie  service  of  the  Church,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  their  days  in  monastic  seclusion. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
magnificent  expedition  that  Spain  ever  fitted  out  to 
extend  her  power  and  dominion  In  the  territories  of  the 
new  world.  The  failure  of  this  enterprise  was  signal 
and  complete.  In  their  expectations  of  reaping  a  golden 
harvest  in  Florida,  the  Spaniards  were  sadly  disap- 
pointed. But  this  was  not  all.  Dc  Soto  and  liis  com- 
panions did  not  succeed  in  making  any  settlement  in 
the  country,  because  their  attention  ^vas  engrossed  by 
other  objects.  Nothing  was  gained  by  their  sanguinary 
conquests ;  not  a  foot  of  land  was  thereby  added  to  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  America;  not  a  single  Indian 
nation  was  made  tributary  to  the  Spanish  cromi,  and 
not  one  pagan  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith.     If 
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De  Soto  conquered  Florida,  his  countrymen,  for  a  long 
time  after  his  death,  were  too  cowardly  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  prize.  Their  hesitation,  in  this  case,  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  low  estimate  which  they  placed  on 
the  value  of  the  territory ;  for  they  had  made  many  set- 
tlements in  less  desirable  locations.  The  most  warlike 
tribes  of  aboriginal  Americans  were  generally  secure 
from  the  aggressions  of  the  Spaniards. 

For  nearly  three  years  no  intelligence  of  Ferdinand 
de  Soto's  expedition  had  been  received  in  Spain  or  in 
any  of  the  American  settlements.  The  brilliant  achieve- 
ments and  the  great  popularity  of  the  gallant  leader  had 
deeply  interested  the  public  in  his  mysterious  fiite ;  but 
the  Spanish  nation  had  gradually  reconciled  itself  to  the 
belief  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  path  of  duty — ^for  this 
seemed  to  be  the  inevitable  doom  of  all  who  attempted 
to  explore  the  wilds  of  Florida.  In  those  days  the  re- 
covery of  a  lost  traveler  was  less  an  object  of  general 
solicitude  than  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  later  times. 
But  all  who  were  interested  in  the  fate  of  De  Soto  were 
not  reconciled  to  the  probability  of  his  death.  Every 
age  affords  examples  of  that  affection  which  yields  not 
to  despair,  and  which  will  not  be  persuaded  to  identify 
the  absent  with  the  dead.  There  was  one  human  being 
who  still  hoped  for  the  return  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto ; 
and  as,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  that  hope  became  fainter, 
and  &ded  to  a  sicklier  hue,  so  did  the  frame  of  the  sor- 
rowing wife  become  feebler,  and  her  cheek  grow  more 
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pallid;  as  if  to  make  it  certain  that  hope  and  life  must 
cease  wither. 

Donna  Isabella  still  renuuned  at  Havana,  where, 
spite  of  hex  failing  health  and  her  nearly  exhausted  for- 1 
tune,  she  continued  to  prosecate  the  search  for  her  hus-  I 
band.     Several  vessels  were  kept  constantly  exploring  1 
the  coasts  of  Florida,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  ( 
advance  into  the  country ;  but  the  natives  were  now  so  | 
exasperated  against  the  Spaniards,  that  the  experiment 
of  landing  on  their  shores  soon  became  too  hazardous  for 
repetition.     At  length  the  Jiital  intelligence  was  received  1 
at  Havana  that  some  few  survivors  of  De  Soto's  company 
had  reached  Mexico,  and  brought  an  account  of  the 
death  of  their  commander.     To  Isabella,  this  final  blow 
was  a  merciful  dispensation;  for  it  speedily  terminated 
a  Ufe  which,  for  several  years,  had  been  one  of  almost 
insupportable  misery.      She  expired  on  the  third  day 
after  the  intelligence  of  De  Soto's  death  was  received  at 
Havana. 
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